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Tue destruction of the Western Empire by the incursion of 
northern barbarians tended, for ages, to repress the spirit of 
literary inquiry. In the East, however, which was less exposed 
to attack, attention was still paid to learning, and by none more 
than by the Jews, whose schools flourished in the darkest period 
of the history of Europe. Circumstances having greatly changed 
in the course of time, many descendants of Abraham sought that 
security in the West which was denied them on the eastern con- 
tinent. ‘The rising sun of grammatical learning,’ says the cele- 
brated philologist Delitzsch, ‘which appeared in Persia, passed 
over in its course to Africa and to Spain ; and, illuminating with 
its radiance the remotest countries of the earth, penetrated even 
to Germany.’ 

By the aid of these teachers, scholars in Italy, Spain, France, 
and England were enabled to form some acquaintance with the 
Hebrew language. It was during the Saxon period that Jews 
first made their way into Britain. The ‘Canonical Exceptions’ 
of Ecgbrith, Archbishop of York, A.p. 740, forbad any Christian 
being present at Jewish feasts. Still later, in the Charter of 
Witzlaff, King of Mercia, granted to the monks of Croyland, 
A.D. 833, all lands bestowed by Christians and Jews were con- 
firmed to them. In the laws of Edward the Confessor the 





® Ingulph., Hist. p. 9. 
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following language occurs, which is regarded as genuine by 
Spelman :—‘ Judzi, et omnia sua, Regis sunt.’ It was, doubtless, 
primarily through these Jews that the few Anglo-Saxon scholars 
acquainted with Hebrew, obtained their knowledge of that lan- 
guage. From them was also procured the Hebrew manuscript 
mentioned by Alcuin, as being among the literary treasures in 
the library of York.» 

The first Hebrew scholar among the Anglo-Saxons, of whom 
any record remains, was Bede, born a.p. 673. In his writings 
he very frequently refers to the ‘ Hebrew verity ;’ and in almost 
innumerable instances explains the meaning of Hebrew words. 
When charged with heresy for writing his ‘ De Temporibus,’ he 
justified himself, in his letters to Plegwin, by asserting that he 
followed the Hebrew text, not the Septuagint. Still, however, a 
careful comparison of these passages with Jerome’s writings, 
proves that he was almost entirely indebted to that learned father 
for his emendations and explanations. Nor, indeed, does he 
refrain from frankly expressing his obligation ; ‘nos qui per beati 
interpretis Hieronymi industriam puro Hebraice veritatis fonte 
potamur.’— Opuse. Se. c. Ixvii.< Alcuin, another Anglo-Saxon 
scholar, born at York a.p. 735, and brought up by Bishop Egbert, 
was taught Latin, Greek, and Hebrew in that city—a city, let it 
be remembered, where Ecgbrith’s canon was passed, and where 
there were, doubtless, at the time many Jews. The extent of 
Alcuin’s knowledge of Hebrew it is perhaps impossible to dis- 
cover, since in his extant writings he, like Bede, borrows almost 
entirely from Jerome, as Vallarsius long ago proved.’ Still it is 
sufficiently evident that he had some knowledge of that language, 
since the statements of his pupil Joseph are such as to show that 
the study of Hebrew was not neglected in his school. 

The disturbed state of England during the incursions of the 
Danes, and the banishment of the Jews by Canute, proved de- 
structive to the interest of Hebrew study for very many years. 
At length under William I, Jews again found their way into 
England from Rouen. By the powerful protection of the Norman 
princes they flourished greatly, and spread themselves throughout 





> In his poem De Pontif. et Sanct. Ecc. Eborac. the passage occurs :— 
‘ Hebraicus vel quod populus bibit imbre superno.’ 
Aleuin’s Works, ed. 1777, ii. 257. 

¢ As Bede's knowledge of Hebrew has been too highly esteemed, two other quo- 
tations from his works are given, which prove his expressed indebtedness to Jerome : 
—‘ Ceterum cunctis in commune suademus, ut sive quis ex Hebraica veritate, que 
ad nos per memoratum interpretem pura pervenisse etiam hostibus Judeis in pro- 
fesso est; sive, &c. (Opuse. Scient., c. 67.) ‘Apud Hebreos, Hieronymo teste, 
luna, quam jare nominant mensibus nomen dedit.’ (Opuse. Sc., c. 11.) 

4 The Quest. in Gen., Com. in Eecles., Interp. of the names of the Hebrew pro- 
genitors of Christ, contained in Aleuin’s works, are not his, but Jerome's. 
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the whole land. William II. employed them in farming and 
managing the revenues of vacant bishopricks, and encouraged 
them to argue with his ecclesiastics. Charters were granted by 
Henry I. and II. in their favour. During these reigns, and for 
many years after, their legal privileges were equal with those of 
their Christian fellow-subjects,° although, in that lawless age, 
they were often peculiarly exposed to the outbreaks of popular 
fury, and to the extortions of the powerful from their usury‘ and 
their wealth. The Jewish subject might equally purchase mes- 
suages for himself and his heirs with the Christian.* Warranties 
are now in existence which clearly show that Jews might be 
interested in lands so warranted. They as well as the crown and 
the Christian subject could advance money and become gagees or 
mortgagees ; while in trials between Christians and themselves, 
the venire facias was ‘ sex probos et legales homines et sex legales 
Judeos.’ It was to John, however, that the Jews owed their 
most important charters. Soon after his accession to the throne, 
he granted them, by King’s Patent, an officer for life, who is 
styled in the records both Presbyter and Sacerdos. Coke and 
Selden regard his office as purely ecclesiastical, and call him High 
Priest. In the second year of John’s reign came out his great 
charter, giving not only to English Jews, but to those of Nor- 
mandy, permission to reside in the King’s dominions freely and 
honourably. It was allowed them to go where they liked with 
their goods, which were to be considered as safe as though they 
were the King’s goods. They were declared free of all custom, 
tolls, modiations of wine, as was the King. ‘The liegemen of the 
crown were commanded to keep, defend, and protect them." On 
the same day, he granted further to English Jews that all dif- 
ferences among themselves which did not concern the pleas of the 
crown, should be heard and determined by themselves. (Dedu- 
cantur secundum legem suam et emendantur, et justiciam suam 
inter seipsos faciant.') No sooner was Henry III. on the throne 
than he followed the example of his father. He commanded all 
sheriffs to release all Jews that were on any account imprisoned. 
Many of these writs still exist. Next year he issued writs re- 
quiring sheriffs to elect 24 burgesses out of every town where the 
Jews resided in any number, to watch over them, and particularly 





© These particulars are gathered from the Rolls, and from a manuscript in the 
Lansdowne MSS., 215.74 h. entitled ‘Excerpta ex Instrumentis Publicis de Judeis 
Angliam incolentibus.’ ; wren 

t In the reign of Edward I. the Oxford students petitioned the king for relief, since, 
having pawned so many of their books to Jews, they could not follow their studies. 

8 Jews owned three hostells in Oxford. The students were their tenants. These 
hostells were Lombard Hall, Moses Hall, and Jacob Hall. 

h Rot. Cart, 2 John, n. 49. i Rot. Cart. 2 John, n. 53. 
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to guard them against the insults of Jerusalem pilgrims. The 
year following orders were sent to the sheriff of Hereford, not 
only to protect their property, but likewise themselves from all 
suits in the spiritual court (ab Episcopo de Hereford, quia nihil 
ad eum pertinet de Judzis nostris). Similar writs were directed 
to the sheriffs of Worcester, York, Lincoln, Stamford, Bristol, 
Northampton, Southampton, and Winchester. 

Although the motives which influenced the English kings in 
extending their favour towards the Jews were doubtless selfish 
ones, they being regarded, even in King John’s Magna Charta,* 
as the property of the crown, and being, when circumstances 
required it, called upon to contribute largely to the revenues,™ 
yet the protection afforded them from all except regal rapacity, 
as far as that protection, in an age of violence, could be ex- 
tended, attracted great numbers into the island, and extended 
still wider the means of obtaining acquaintance with their ancient 
language. 

It must be borne in mind, too, that at this time Hebrew was 
far more extensively used among the Jewish inhabitants of Eng- 
land than it now is. Their contracts, sometimes called charte, 
and sometimes starra (from Heb. -wy), are still somewhat com- 
mon." Some of these are written in Hebrew; others in Latin 
with Hebrew subscriptions. At first these contracts were by law 
deposited in six or seven public places, afterwards in almost every 
considerable town. In records of law, too, the Hebrew was often 
used, so often indeed as to render chirographers necessary. ‘ Et 
vicecomes (Essex) mandavit tam litera latina, quam Hebraica.’ 
The returns also of sheriffs were sometimes made in Hebrew and 
Latin ; ‘for,’ says Selden, ‘in these times both languages were 
used, not only in the deeds of the Jews, but also in the records of 
law.’—vi. 1460. Hence there was a ‘Court of the Justices of 
the Jews,’ with clerks attached. ‘There were also many clerks in 
the Exchequer of the Jews, and many Jewish lawyers.? Nor 
were the English Jews without men of literary fame among them. 
Rabbi Abraham Abenezra wrote in London his epistle n20 n38, 
concerning the Sabbath. Rabbi Solomon Ben Wirga, in speaking 
of the Jewish inhabitants of London, says that there were about 
two thousand masters of families of them, all men of note for 
wisdom and wealth, Sepher, fol. 19, a. They had, furthermore, 





k Omitted in the New Magna Charta of Henry III. 

m When Henry II. was thinking of going to the Holy Land, his Christian subjects 
were taxed at 70,000/., the Jewish at 60,0001. 

= Cotton. MSS. Aug. II. 107, Nero C. III. 183 b, 184, 196. In the later addi- 
tions to the Brit. Museum are two starra, endorsed in Hebrew, a.p. 1182. 

° See Madox, Hist. of Exchequer, Sect. Exch. of Jews. 
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1850. } of Hebrew in England. 5 
many synagogues? and schools. Peck says that in the cities 
and smaller towns they openly taught the doctrines of their 
Rabbins with great exactness.1 In some of these Christian stu- 
dents were instructed in Hebrew. ‘Thus in the Old and New 
Jewry, Oxford, they had a school where they not only taught 
their own people, but many students of the University. Nor 
were there wanting converts to the Christian faith, who gladly 
imparted their knowledge of Hebrew to others. Anthony a Wood 
mentions one Nicholas Harpsfield ‘qui cirea CIOCCCIIX He- 
braicam linguam in Oxonia per quendam Judeum ad fidem 
Christi conversum legi coepisse.’— Hist. Univ. Oxf., ed. 1674, 
p. 157. 

The prosperity of the Jews did not, however, continue very 
long. Urged by his people, whose hatred to the Hebrews in- 
creased with their success, Edward I. in the third year of his 
reign prohibited them from the practice of usury; the very severe 
laws against which had been held in abeyance during the pleasure 
of preceding monarchs. This prohibition was, in the eighteenth 
year of his reign, followed by their banishment. The Red Book 
of the Exchequer settles the date of that act. ‘Memorandum 
quod die Martis in crastino Sancti Dionisii, anno regni Regis 
Edwardi decimo octavo, et anno Domini millessimo ducentesimo, 
nonagesimo, recesserunt omnes Judei de London, versus mare.’ 
The hasty departure of the Jews rendered it necessary that they 
should part with many of their manuscripts. ‘ Hebraica deinceps 
haud pauca,’ says Wood, ‘a Judzis ex Anglia turbatis, promer- 
cabantur.’ Roger Bacon bought some of these, which he after- 
wards gave to the Franciscan Library at Oxford.t On one of 
these was.a note in which he expressed his great indebtedness to 
them. Gregory of Huntingdon obtained others, which he be- 
queathed to Ramsey Abbey, a.p. 1250, together with his own 
writings—‘ choice annotations,’ says Leland, ‘ which posterity may 
read with learned joy.’ In a Roll in the British Museum,* 
written perhaps as late as the reign of Richard IL., is a catalogue 
of the library of Ramsey Abbey. Among the works are :— 
Secunda pars bibliotece ebraiz, Glose sup. bibliotecam ebraie . . . 
Notale sup. bibliotecam hebraicam,..... loquendi intelligendi in 





P In the reign of Henry III. the synagogue in London surpassed in magnificence 
all the Christian churches. 

4 Peck’s Antiq. Annals of Stamford, lib. 4, p. 2. 

* These have all perished. Leland, when visiting the Library, with difficulty 
gained access. ‘Summe Jupiter!’ he exclaims, ‘quid ego illic inveni! Pulverem 
nutem inveni, telas aranearum, tineas, blattas, situm denique et squalorem. Sic 
mihi querenti Thesauros, carbones se obtulerunt.’ 

*. This valuable manuscript is perhaps the largest roll-catalogue of books in Eng- 
land. It is somewhat defaced. Its mark is Cotton, ii. 16. 
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lingua Hebraica, Prima pars bibliotece hebraice cum aliis septem 
libris, secunda pars bibliotecee ebraice, Liber expos. distinctionum 
hebraicarum, Ps... hebrai.., besides others whose titles are 
nearly effaced. 

The possession of these manuscripts enabled the monks to 
extend their knowledge of Hebrew, and excited among others, 
ignorant of the language, a desire to make its acquaintance. 
Still, however, the Hebrew learning of the times was very super- 
ficial. ‘I am certain,’ exclaims Bacon with much confidence, 
‘ that in less than three days I could teach any person of a diligent 
habit and retentive memory, who would be conformable to certain 
rules, to read Hebrew, and understand whatever wise and holy 
men have formerly said in explanation of the sacred text; or 
whatever relates to its correction and explanation.’ Yet Roger 
Bacon deserves great praise for his zealous advocacy of the study 
of the original Scriptures. In a treatise addressed to Pope Cle- 
ment, he shows the importance of an acquaintance with the 
oriental tongues; and in another work, directed to the same 
dignitary, he requests the _— sanction to his attempts for pro- 
moting a general study of the Hebrew and Greek. Nor does it 
detract from the merit of this celebrated man that he was called 
to meet with much opposition in his pursuit and advocacy of 
Hebrew learning. The knowledge he possessed of this tongue 
was regarded as the medium of his intercourse with satanic 
agents." 

Before long the sanction of the Church, desired by Roger 
Bacon, was granted. Clement V. published, a.p. 1311, with the 
approbation of the Council of Vienne, a constitution ordering that 
professors of Greek, Hebrew, Arabic, and Chaldee should be 
established in the Universities of Paris, Oxford, Bologna, and 
Salamanca. This decree was repeated and confirmed by the 
Council of Basle and by John XXII., who sent a letter to the 
University of Oxford," ordering that these professorships should 
be maintained (‘ut Lectiones ille stabiles et perpetue fierent, 
et prelegentium mercede prospiceretur’). Although these ordi- 
nances were not immediately carried out, the sanction of Popes 
and Councils to such studies, must, it is reasonable to suppose, in 
an age of implicit obedience to ecclesiastical authority, have 
tended, at least in some degree, to remove objections to their 
acquisition. 

Not long after the publication of Clement’s constitution, we 





t In the statutes of the Cistercians, a.p. 1095, mention is made of a certain monk 
directed to be examined and punished by the abbot of Clairvaux for having learned 
Hebrew of a Jew. 

" Cotton MSS., Brit. Mus., Faust. a. 5, 
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find John de Bristol, a converted Jew, teaching Hebrew in Ox- 
ford, who ‘ magno scholarium plausu plures annos eam obibat.’— 
Wood's Annals, p. 159. In 1345 Richard Aungerville, Bishop 
of Durham, wrote his Phzlobiblion, having just previously founded 
a library at Oxford. In this work he expresses his regret at the 
general ignorance of Hebrew and Greek which prevailed, and 
adds that he had provided for the use of students both Greek and 
Hebrew grammars — ‘quorum adminiculo studiosi lectores in 
dictarum linguarum scriptura, lectura, necnon intellectu poterant 
informari. —Hody De Tezt. orig. p. 483. Nine years later Wil- 
liam Breton, of St. Edmundsbury, wrote a treatise on the Hebrew 
names of the Old Testament, &c. In his Introduction he says, 
‘recurri ad Hebraicam veritatem.’—Jb. 433. At the same time 
Richard, Archbishop of Armagh, urged the importance of con- 
sulting the Hebrew original in doubtful passages. Jb. 437. 
At the commencement of the fifteenth century Adam Eston 
translated the Old Testament from Hebrew into Latin, except 
the Psalter, and wrote several works on Hebrew literature (Jd. 
440) ; Holbeck completed a Hebrew Lexicon, which Gregory of 
Huntingdon had begun ; and William Grey, afterwards Bishop of 
Ely, eagerly sought for manuscripts, and delighted in Hebrew 
learning. Still later we find traces of this study at Oxford.* 

During this period, and indeed subsequently, the utmost pre- 
judice existed against the study of Hebrew—a prejudice, by the 
way, which proves the existence of Hebrew scholarship. It was 
commonly believed that the language was of recent origin, and 
that those who learned it would become Jews. Any fondness for 
it was regarded as savouring of heresy. ‘Remember ye not,’ 
says Tyndale, addressing Sir Thomas More, ‘how, within this 
thirty years, and far less, and yet dureth to this day, the old 
barking curs, Dun’s disciples, and the like draff, called Scotists, 
the children of darkness, raged in every pulpit, against Greek, 
Latin, and Hebrew ?? Cheke, Greek Lecturer at Cambridge, in 
a letter to the Bishop of Winton, who was at that time Chan- 
cellor of the University of Cambridge, plainly declares that the 
‘many reprove the study of Hebrew,’ and that ‘it is as much 
as one’s credit and reputation is worth, to attempt the knowledge 
of it.’ 

At length a more favourable era dawned upon England. The 
impetus given to the study of the original languages of the Bible 





* In 1491, Tonstal, an excellent Hebrew scholar, was student at Oxford. There 
too, it is probable, R. Sherwode, Professor of Hebrew at Louvain, a.D. 1519, 
acquired his knowledge of that language. John Helyar certainly did, who was 
fellow-prob., A.D. 1522. 

y Strype’s Memorials, i. p. 599. 
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by the Reformation was not long in finding its way thither. Soon 
after Robert Wakefield had left Louvain and Tubingen, at which 
places he was Professor of Hebrew, he was engaged in giving 
instruction in the same language to the members of the Univer- 
sity of Carftbridge. In a letter of Ferdinand to Henry VIII, 
dated March, 1523, are the following words :—‘ in Cantabrigia 
sua hebraicas publice profiteretur litteras.’ Nor does this early 
attempt of introducing more correct Hebrew learning seem to 
have been unattended with success, as appears by a letter to 
King Henry VIII. from the authorities and students of that 
University, dated April, 1524. They say :—‘ Erat non parvus in 
hac tua academia scholasticorum numerus, illustrissime princeps, 
si non defuissent nummi quibus preceptorem conduceret, qui 
religiose flagrabat linguam Hebraicam cognoscere, per quam 
divina nosse mysteria datum est..... cujus lingue pariter et Chal- 
daice atque Arabice preceptorem tua singulari liberalitate cum 
habeamus eruditissimum simul ac diligentissimum, spes est nos 
brevi hujus tanti thesauri compotes fore.’ There, in the same 
year, was Wakefield’s celebrated oration delivered, which was 
soon afterwards printed by Wynkyn de Worde under the title of 
‘Oratio de laudibus, et utilitate trium linguarum Arabice, Chal- 
daice, et Hebraice.’ In this work, which has now become very 
scarce, the first Hebrew type used in England was employed. 
The character is very rude, somewhat like the manuscript Hebrew 
of Shepreve, but not nearly so good. It is furnished with points. 
The author complains in his preface that the types, such as they 
were, were not sufficient to execute all the Hebrew printing he 
required for his work.’ 

About this time ‘one of the University preachers at Oxford,’ 
as Erasmus tells us, having expressed himself with great violence 
against the study of the Scriptures in the original, y set Vil, 
who happened to be residing at the time at Woodstock, and had 
received an account of the affair from his secretary Richard Pace 
(formerly a pupil of Wakefield’s), issued an order commanding 
that the ‘said study of the Greek and Hebrew Scriptures should 
not only be permitted, but made an indispensable branch of the 
course of academical instruction.’ This Ted to the founding of 
the Hebrew professorship at Oxford. On the entreaty of the 
University, Robert Wakefield was, in 1530, sent hither from 
Cambridge to fill the newly formed office. 





* Numerous manuscript copies of Kimchi’s Heb. Gr., &c., exist in the various 


libraries in England. They were probably written at this time, before the printed 
grammars of the Continent came extensively into use. 

* In their request they say of Wakefield—‘ He gives place to none for his 
admirable knowledge in the Hebrew, Syriac, and Arabic tongues,’ 
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This eminent man continually enjoyed the favour of his sove- 
reign, who took great interest in the progress of Hebrew study, 
as is evident not only from the public acts of his reign, but from 
a manuscript among the Cotton MSS, in which the followin pas- 
sage occurs in his own handwriting,—‘reders of Greke, Ebrew 
and Latyne to have good stipend.’ Wakefield was further coun- 
tenanced, as he himself says, by John Eayler, John -Stocksley, 
Sir J. Bullein, Thomas Hurskey, Prior William, Dr. Tait, Dr. 
Lovel, ‘ aliisque multis nostri regni magnatibus.’ Of his own 
attainments he speaks with becoming modesty :—‘in qua’ (He- 
brew), he says, ‘possum nondum quidem cum laude sed citra 
culpam epistolam dictare ; and perhaps it may now be thought 
with some reason, as he talks of teaching Hebrew, Chaldee, and 
Arabic in three months :—‘ Ego conscius sum,’ he writes, ‘ D. 
Richardus Paceus* (Henry’s secretary) qui tribus mensibus tres 
simul linguas Hebream, videlicet, Chaldeam, ac Arabicam, me 
quoque docente, non impigre didicit.’ Still high merit must be 
awarded to the author of the ‘Oratio,’ and to the instructor of 
Pole and Pace, and, as is probable, of Tyndale,‘ Frith, and 
Pilkington—scholars whose attainments in Hebrew were rarely 
equalled while they lived. 

To Robert Wakefield succeeded John Shepreve, who in the year 
1541 began to expound in public the book of Genesis in Hebrew. 
Two manuscripts of his are extant in the British Museum, entitled, 
‘ Johannis Scheprei orationes in laudem Henrici VIII., Hebraice.’ 
The manuscript Hebrew is excellent and duly pointed. 

In the year 1540 the Regius Professorship of Hebrew in 
Cambridge University was founded. Thomas Wakefield* was 
chosen to fill the post. The following is a copy of the act :— 
‘ Rex omnibus, &c., per presentes damus et concedimus dilecto 
subdito nostro Thomas Wakefield in Artibus Magistro officium 
sive locum Lectoris nostri in Hebraica lingua, jam noviter a nobis 
fundatum et erectum, in usum et profectum juventutis nostre 





> To the extract given from the University’s letter to Henry VIII., and 
to the language of Erasmus above cited, may be added the statement of Wake- 
field himself :—‘ Noverat enim noster pientissimus rex et optimus princeps qui 
me I). Reynaldo Polo, viro nobili, et Grece ac Latine erudito adjunxit ut He- 
braica disceret, quod theologis futuris quam maxime necessarium erat nimirum 
recte judicans absque lingue sancte peritia neminem in scripturis feliciter proces- 
surum.’ 

¢ A MS. work of Paee’s still exists. It is entitled ‘De lapsu Hebraicorum 
interpretum.’ 

4 ‘[yndale’s acquaintance with Hebrew was singularly exact—‘ I am not afraid,’ 
says his bitter enemy Joye, ‘ to answer Master Tyndale in this matter, for all his 
high learning in Hebrew, Greek, and Latin.’ To this eminent man’s philological 
attainments, our authorized and venerable version sufficiently testifies. 

¢ This scholar must not be confounded with Robert Wakefield, as has been too 
often done. 
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Anglicane in Alma academia nostra Cantabrigie .... quadra- 
ginta libras sterlingorum...’ Although this professorship was 
not founded till 1540, we have already seen that the royal favour 
and liberality were extended to Hebrew study in this Saieeenity 
many years before. Whatever be the faults of the eighth Henry, 
and they are, alas! too many, let us not deprive him of his just 
dues as a.liberal patron of literature. 

Edward VI., during his too short reign, took quite as much 
interest in promoting the study of Hebrew as did his father. In 
the first year of his reign we find him giving his licence to Regi- 
nald Wolff to print Latin, Greek, and Hebrew.‘ In 1549 the 
celebrated Hebraist Fagius was invited to England, and ap- 
pointed King’s reader uf Hebrew in the University of Cambridge. 
An order still exists, dated 26th Sept., 1549, requiring the 
payment of 100/. to Fagius, probably to defray the expenses of 
his removal. This learned man did not, however, live long 
enough to enter upon his duties. Bishop Pilkington, in his 
‘Sermon at the Restitution of Martin Bucer and Paulus Phagius,’ 
preached a.p. 1560, says of the latter, ‘after his coming into the 
realm he never read, he never disputed, he never preached, he 
never taught.’ The same year Tremellius, son of a Jew of Fer- 
rara, succeeded to the vacant professorship. 

By the countenance of Edward VI. and his father, the enlight- 
ening and stimulating influence of the Reformation, and the 
zealous and well-directed efforts of the professors and teachers of 
Hebrew, the knowledge of the language was extended far and 
wide. Even ladies strove to excel in oriental studies. The 
oo daughter of Sir Anthony Cook was celebrated for her 

ebrew erudition. If we may believe Sir Thomas Challoner, in 
his elegy on Lady Jane Grey, Hebrew, Chaldee, and Arabic 
were added to that lady’s other accomplishments.* 

A singular instance of the use to which Hebrew learning was 
put about this time occurs in Strype’s Memorials. Speaking of 
Sir Hugh Willoughby’s projected enterprise, ‘of seeking for a 
passage into the eastern parts of the world through the unknown 
and dangerous seas of the north,’ he goes on to say, ‘ The letters 
of safe conduct were wrote in Latin, to all kings, princes, and 
other states, being three in number, for each ship one; and three 
others of the same effect were writ in Hebrew, and three others in 
the Chaldee tongue; to suit with the language of the eastern 





* Rymer’s Foedera, xv. 150. 
& His language is :— ° 
‘Quis putet? Hee Arabum Chaldaica verba loquele 
Junxerat, Hebreum scite idioma tenens.’ 
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countries when they should arrive in those parts of the world.’ 
These letters were dated May, 1553. 

The reign of Mary did not, as may well be imagined, prove 
more favourable to the interests of Hebrew learning than to those 
of national prosperity and religion.» The most eminent men in 
the kingdom were imprisoned or burned. In a letter of Hooper’s, 
written a short time before his death, and while in prison, there 
is a passage which indicates his acquaintance with Hebrew. Nor 
was this the only instance of high attainments lost to mankind by 
imprisonment or the stake during this reign of unrestrained and 
triumphant bigotry. 

At the death of Mary a better state of things immediately en- 
sued. Elizabeth, though as tyrannical and hard-hearted as her 
sister, was, it must be confessed, a distinguished patroness of 
learning. In the first year of the new queen’s reign we find the 
Council requiring the immediate payment of the Hebrew lec- 
turer’s salary, which had been unjustly detained! The next 
year the English Church at Geneva presented her majesty with 
a new translation of the Psalms from the Hebrew, made by 
themselves. 

A letter exists in the British Museum from Cevallerius to Sir 
W. Cecil,* desiring the recommendation of the minister as a 
teacher of Hebrew to the University. It would seem that this 
was not only granted, but was also successful, sustained as it was 
by the friendly offices of the Archbishop of Canterbury and the 
Bishop of London,' since we find Cevallerius soon after styled 
“reder of Ebrew in Cambridge.’ By a patent, dated 14 Eliz. 
1572, the freedom of the state and the advowson of a prebendary 
in Canterbury were granted to this French scholar." He appears 
to have been a learned man and a good teacher. Hugh Brough- 
ton, in comparison with whom Lightfoot declared himself a mere 
child in Hebrew and rabbinical learning, speaks very highly of 
him. ‘In Hebrew,’ says he, ‘he could drive such a study, that 
they might learn more of him in one month than others could 
teach in ten years.’ That the study of Hebrew was prosecuted 
with much success in this seat of learning during Elizabeth’s 





h Ridley says, referring to this period, ‘ All the reformations made with regard 
both to statutes and to studies are now again deformed and invalidated, and every 
thing reduced to its pristine chaos and ancient papistry.’—Ridley’s Works, Parker 
Soc., p. 392. 

i Strype’s Annals, i, 48. 

k Lansdowne MSS., x. 40. This letter is dated May 27,1569. In it Cevellarius 
signs himself ‘ Rodolphus Cevellarius, Hebreeus.’ 

These prelates,";in their letter to the heads of colleges, refer to ‘the good and 
godly affection that divers in the University bear to the knowledge of the Hebrew 
tongue.’ 

m Rymer’s Feedera, xv. 703, 
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reign is evident from several other circumstances. Besides the 
instruction given by the Regius Professor of Hebrew, we find the 
Provost of King’s College ordering a Hebrew lecture to be read 
in' the chapel of the college and in his own private house." Some 
other colleges seem to have supported, in addition, a Jew to in- 
struct in Hebrew.* A Hebrew teacher was also established and 
provided for in connection with Sidney College by the munificence 
of Lord Harrington. It would seem that in some colleges an 
examination in Hebrew frequently preceded the bestowal of a 
fellowship. This was certainly the case in Emmanuel College. 
In order to facilitate the study of this language, the collegians 
were in the habit of meeting for the purpose of reading the 
original languages of the Bible. Indeed, from various sources it 
appears sufficiently evident that a great majority of scholars who 
during Elizabeth’s reign were acquainted with Hebrew, were in- 
debted for it to the instructions they received at this University. 

During the same period this study was successfuly prosecuted 
in the University of Oxford. In 1570 Thomas Kingsmill was 
mg to the Hebrew professorship there in the place of 

homas Nale.? A few years after (1579) a resolution was passed 
by the University to the following effect:—‘ad extirpandum 
heresim quamcunque et ad informandum in vera pietate juven- 
tutem libros hosce legendos censemus et statuimus, viz....... 
catechismum Johannis Calvini, Latine, Grace, et Hebraice.4 In 
this University the celebrated Drusius, himself educated at Cam- 
bridge, taught four years.t When Elizabeth visited Oxford, we 
are informed that she was received with gratulations in Hebrew— 
‘quo etiam tempore valvis et parietibus affigebantur carmina 
Latina, Greeca, et Hebrea.’ (Wood, p. 288.) Still it seems evi- 
dent that the study of Hebrew was not so enthusiastically and 
successfully followed as at Cambridge, since it was not till after 
the Hebrew lecture had been long neglected, arising from the 
protracted illness of the Hebrew professor, that the Vice-chan- 
cellor and University engaged the services of the celebrated 
Hooker.’ Broughton appears, too, to call the Oxford fellows to 
task for envying him his rapid advance in Hebrew learning. 
‘Such a course, said they, ‘of making Hebrew and Greek as 
native in years so young (twenty), will, twelve years hence, do 
that with ease which all our pains could not come by.’ 





n Strype’s Annals, ii., Part ii. p. 39. ° Clark’s Lives, p. 99. 

p Rymer’s Feedera, xv. 678. 4 Wood’s Annals, p. 296. 

* Drusius appears to have been more especially employed to teach Syriac. 
*Cancellarium . . . . Johannem quendam Drusium convocationi solemni com- 
mendabat, ut linguam ille Syriacam in scholarum aliqua explicaret.’—Wood’s 
Annals, 212. 

* Fulman’s MSS,, viii. 183. 
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Others, besides those residing at the seats of learning, acquired 
a knowledge of Hebrew. Gataker taught it for some time in 
Essex, and Cevallerius in London before he went to Cambridge: 
Broughton also taught Hebrew in the metropolis. In the pre- 
fatory speech to his lectures at St. Paul’s he says: ‘I being re- 
quested to read, thought no place more fit than this, because I 
heard that a learned man of France (Cevallerius), about 23 
years ago, did read here in the Hebrew tongue ..... it hath 
pleased God that I should come hither to revive his study.’ 
These learned men exerted a great influence and had many 
scholars. Barrow, styled by Strype a separatist, in an address 
which he wrote to the Council while in prison, and indeed just 
before his execution, says: ‘If it be objected that none of our 
side are worthy to be thus disputed or written with, we think that 
this will prove the contrary, viz., because there are three or four 
in this city (London), and more elsewhere, which have been 
zealous preachers in the parish assemblies, not ignorant of the 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew tongues.’ Indeed it would appear 
that ignorance of Hebrew was at this time regarded as a defect 
in the education of a minister. Knox, in his defence before the 
Bishop of Durham, frankly declares, ‘In the Hebrew toung I 
confess myself ignorant, but have, as God knoweth, fervent thirst 
to have some entrance thairin.’ Broughton, moreover, expressly 
affirms that ‘Divinity graduates must know (or be thought to 
know and see with other men’s eyes), and by the English Uaiver- 
sities they are bound to know’ Hebrew. Broughton, moreover, 
styles ‘ Bishop Elmer the best Ebraician of all the bishops’ (p. 
to Nobilitie of Eng. p. 16), inferring, at least, that several of 
them were acquainted with Hebrew. 

In Elizabeth’s time the teachers of Hebrew were surprisingly 
successful in rendering their students proficients in the language.‘ 
Broughton not only wrote but spoke the Hebrew with astonishing 
ease. He taught Sir Rowland Cotton, when a child, to converse 
in the same language with fluency. Bishop Bedell was as familiar 
with the Hebrew as the English, constantly translating from the 
original when reading with his family. The profoundly learned 
Gataker followed the same plan with as much ease. This prac- 
tice, by the way, was introduced into Scotland by the celebrated 
John Row about the same period, and was afterwards followed in 





¢ ag | Hebrew poems of these days survive. The two Universities published 
no less than three volumes of verse in Hebrew, &c. in honour of Sir Philip Sidney. 
Among the Lansdowne MSS. (104, 78) are elegies in Hebrew on the death of Anne 
Countess of Oxford, written 1588. There are also numerous grammars and lexi- 
cons in manuscript in the libraries of Dublin, Cambridge, and Oxford, and in the 
British Museum, which must have been written about this time, See list at end of 
this article. 
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New England ; indeed it seems to have been common, especially 
among the Puritan divines. Such a course of study as then ob- 
tained was, as might be expected, followed by great results. It 
ushered in the age of Selden, Lightfoot, Castell, Pococke, Walton, 
and Hyde—men who while they lived were admired alike for their 
piety and learning, and whose works, now that their authors are 
no more, give to England her only right to be regarded as the 
encourager and patroness of Hebrew literature. We cannot, 
however, give to the Hebraicians of Elizabeth’s reign our unqua- 
lified praise. They bowed too humbly at the feet of Jewish 
grammarians and lexicographers ; they filled their works with too 
much Mishnic trash. The knowledge of the cognate dialects, 
of the fundamental principles of language in general, and of the 
peculiar formation of the Semitic tongues in particular, was ex- 
tremely defective; the historico-analytical school of our times 
had then no existence. 

The interest taken in the study of Hebrew during the reign 
of Elizabeth was not at all repressed by the accession of James I. 
to the English throne. That monarch, who had, when residing 
in Scotland, sought to obtain the services of Broughton, Cart- 
wright, and others as Hebrew professors there, and who himself 
made some pretensions to an acquaintance with the original lan- 
guage of the Old Testament, readily extended his patronage to 
this branch of literature. 

As might therefore be expected, Hebrew was at this time 
assiduously cultivated at Cambridge under Livlie and Spalding, 
and privately under Matthias Pasor, son of the Greek lexico- 
grapher George Pasor, and at Oxford under Harding and Kilby. 
Then, too, was this language taught at some schools. Lightfoot 
learned it at school, although he afterwards neglected it while a 
student at Cambridge." 

From what has been said respecting the erudition of Elizabeth’s 
time, it will not surprise us that no difficulty was. found in pro- 
curing an adequate number of oriental scholars for our present 
version of the Bible, which was determined on in the first year of 
James’s reign. The twenty-five translators of the Old Testa- 
ment, and several of those who translated the Apocrypha and 
New Testament, were eminent Hebraicians. Among them were 
six who, either at the time or subsequently, were Tichoow pro- 
fessors at Cambridge or Oxford. T'wo other translations of the 
Bible from the original were about this time in progress, although 





" His college (Christ’s College) little patronising Hebrew learning at the time. 
Trinity College was always the most celebrated for this kind of learning. All the 
eight professors of Hebrew in the eighteenth century were of that college. Indeed, 
in filling the chair of Hebrew, preference was (czeteris paribus) given to its Fellows. 
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never published ; the one was by Archbishop Usher’s brother, the 
other by Jessy and Row. 

During this reign Hebrew printing in England appears to have 
been confined to a privileged party in , as it was in Edward’s 
time. No such printing had as yet been executed at either of 
the Universities ; there was, indeed, but little need for it.* The 
Hebrew Bibles of Plantin and Stephens were readily to be had, 
together with the Cologne, Leyden, and Geneva editions of the 
grammars of Bellarmine and Cevallerius, and the Leyden, Paris, 
Antwerp, and Basle editions of the lexicons of Pagninus, Munster, 
and Forster. From various sources it appears that these works 
could be obtained not only of London booksellers, but of those 
in the country towns. The intercourse with Continental printers 
and publishers was consequently very great.’ Broughton, at the 
end of his treatise on Melchizedek, gives a list of twenty-two Rab- 
binic works cited by him, ‘whose whole workes, from Venice or 
Francfort, studentes may have.’ The pointed text was generally 
preferred, as appears not only from the works of Pilkington and 
others who expressly refer to that text, but to the constant use of 
points in the earliest printed works in which Hebrew appears, and 
in the numerous manuscripts which Hebrew scholars have left 
behind.* 

The study under review advanced rapidly during the reign of 
James’s wee amen son. In the promotion of Oriental learning 
the all-powerful Laud materially aided. He urged his sovereign 
to collect Oriental manuscripts, munificently befriended the cele- 
brated Pococke and others, and gave to the University of Oxford 
1276 valuable manuscripts in Hebrew, Arabic, &e., after he had 
established an Arabic professorship there. 

Towards the close of this reign Christian Ravis taught Hebrew 
in London House. ‘This Berlin scholar was assisted and patron- 
ized by Archbishop Usher. ‘The Hon. Robert Boyle, referring 
to the same period, says :—‘ After I had almost learned by rote 
an Hebrew grammar, to improve myself in Scripture criticism, I, 





= It has been frequently asserted that the first Hebrew in any quantity printed 
in England was in Rhese’s ‘Cambro-Britannice Cymereceve lingue Institutiones 
et Rudimenta,’ Lond. 1592. This is asad mistake. In the whole work there are 
no Hebrew words whatever! The preface, indeed, by Humphry Pritchard, contains 
eight letters of Hebrew, miserably executed. 

¥’ The Hebrew Bibles used by our countrymen for centuries were printed by 
Bomberg, who is said to have had one hundred Jews as correctors of the press; by 
Plantin, who had establishments at Antwerp, Leyden, and Paris, and who, when 
his circumstances were much reduced, had seventeen presses always at work; by 
Stephens, and by the Jews of Constantinople. Eighty-one editions of Hebrew 
works made their appearance on the Continent between 1500 and 1536. 

* Shepreve’s manuscript Hebrew has the points. So have Broughton’s manuscripts, 
and most of those in the British Museum. 
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not over-cheaply, purchased divers private conferences with one 
of their skilfullest doctors, of whom I received few lessons that 
cost me not twenty miles’ riding, at a time when I was in physic 
and iny health very unsettled.’—Boyle’s MSS. From Burnet 
we learn that in Scotland at this time a knowledge of Hebrew 
was required of all who sought admission into orders in the Pres- 
byterian Church.* 

It might at first view be supposed that the anarchy caused by 
the struggle between the King and Parliament, and which, after 
the death of Charles, continued till the ‘crowning mercy’ of 
Worcester, would have exerted a baleful influence on Hebrew 
study. Dr. Lee asserts that this was the case ; his words are :— 
‘ The unhappy events which took place in the days of the first 
Charles, and continued for some time after to harass the country, 
had the effect of bringing the study of the Bible into disrepute.’ 
This, however, does not appear to have been the case ; Oriental 
and Biblical scholarship, on the contrary, flourished in its palmiest 
state during the Commonwealth, the Protectorate, and a few sub- 
sequent years. Amid the very din of strife, some of the most 
erudite works of Pococke, Lightfoot, Selden, Usher, and others 
first saw the light. Between the battles of Naseby and Dunbar 
two editions (the first and the second) of Leigh’s Critica Sacra 
—the best Hebrew-English lexicon of the age—appeared. During 
the same period, the first Hebrew grammar ever printed at Cam- 
bridge, and the first Hebrew lexicon published in London, were 
issued. The only ordinance ever framed in England, requiring a 
knowledge of Hebrew on the part of all candidates for the ministry, 
was then passed. ‘It was likewise,’ says Leigh, in his Preface 
to the Critica Sacra, addressed to the Westminster Assembly of 
Divines, ‘a worthy task for our Parliament worthies, assisted 
with a synod of judicious divines, both to order the speedy pub- 
lishing of excellent notes and animadversions upon the whole 
Bible, and also to provide (in the Directory for Ordination of 
Ministers) that all such as shall hereafter undertake the holy 
function of the ministry shall first be examined touching their 
skill in the original tongues.’ In the very year of Charles’s death 
the English booksellers offered to purchase six hundred copies of 
Le Jay’s Biblia Sacra Polyglotta in ten folio volumes. One 
year ae the battle of Worcester, proposals were issued for the 
publication of Walton’s celebrated Polyglott—the first book ever 
published in England by subscription. The first volume of this 
great work appeared in 1654, the last in 1657. Significant and 
all-important;facts these ! » At 





® Hist. Times, ’ed. of 1734, i. 35; ii. 674. 
> Seven editions of Bythner’s Institutio Linguee Hebraee et Chaldeese appeared in 
forty 
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At this period, in the Universities, according to Anthony 
a Wood, whose testimony is truly in this instance impartial, 
‘education and discipline were more severe than after, when 
scholars were given more to liberty and frivolous studies.’ At 
Oxford, the celebrated oriental scholars Pococke, Gale, Harris, 
Langbaine, Clark, Hyde, and Bernard then resided, while 
Marsh, Huntingdon, Cumberland, Cawton, and others, cele- 
brated in after years for their erudition, were enjoying the 
privileges of the University. ‘ Learning,’ says Bishop Burnet, 
‘was then high at Oxford; chiefly the study of the oriental 
tongues, which was much raised by the Polyglott Bible then 
set forth.’ Nor were these pursuits less zealously followed at 
Cambridge, patronized as they were by Lightfoot, Wheelock, 
and others. Numerous teachers of Hebrew, too, were engaged 
in instruction in various parts of the kingdom. Roger Wil- 
liams and Hanserd Knollys were for some time, thus employed 
in London. 

At no time, either previously or subsequently, was English 
wrap held in such repute as at this period. The eyes of all 

urope were turned towards England. The most learned men 
on the Continent, such as Alting, Bochart, Hottinger, Golius, and 
Ludolf eagerly sought correspondence with its scholars, whom 
they regarded as second to none, and in many instances begged 
to be led by their direction. Foreigners from all parts repaired 
thither attracted by the fame of Pococke, Lightfoot, Gataker, 
and Usher.‘ Hottinger writing to Pococke by F. Miege, son of 
the vice-chancellor of the Elector Palatine, who had visited the 
Universities of Germany, tells him that the young scholar was on 
his way to England, ‘ abstrusioris literature sedem.’ Le Grange 
le Capellain speaks of one as going to the same country to 
pursue his oriental studies, ‘ tanquam ad fontem unde felicius et 





forty years, viz.—1635, 1638, 1648, 1650, 1664, 1670, 1675. In 1646 appeared 
Leigh’s Critica Sacra; a second edition, 1650; a third, 1662. The first edition of 
Ravis’s Grammar appeared in 1648, the second in 1650. 

© The celebrated Coa thus writes of Pococke :—‘ His name, which was in great 
esteem beyond sea, and that deservedly, drew on him visits from all foreigners of 
learning, who came to Oxford to see that University.’ ‘There are many,’ says 
J. H. Otho, addressing Lightfoot, ‘who have not enjoyed the privilege of making 
your acquaintance, who yet among other nations have heard of your fame, and who, 
after the perusal of your admirable works, have entertained for you the utmost 
veneration.’ Clarke, in his life of Gataker, speaks of ‘ foreigners that sojourned 
with him, and were as ambitious of being entertained by him as if they had been 
admitted into a University.’ ‘His house,’ he says in another place, ‘ was a private 
seminary for both Englishmen and foreigners, who resorted to him, lodged at his 
house, and received instruction from him.’ The celebrated Vossius, in speaking of 
Usher, says :—‘ I cannot speak any thing so high of him, but his worth doth sur- 
pass it.” And Paulus Testardus Blesensis styles him ‘the greatest honour of the 
church and age.’ 
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uberius hauriri possit.’ The celebrated critic Otho, who studied 
some time at Oxford, eulogizes Pococke, Lightfoot and Guise in 
the highest terms, and acknowledges the great value of their 
advice and instruction. Indeed, he professes his eee | suffi- 
ciently to praise them. ‘What other land,’ says Surenhusius, 
having in view the period under consideration, ‘is more abundant 
in men born to oriental studies than England ?” 

The productions of these English Hebraicians were eagerly 
sought on the Continent, frequently translated, and more highly 
esteemed than in England. ‘The most celebrated Continental 
scholars frequently dedicated their productions to these eminent 
men. Thus Spanheim, Ludovicus de Dieu and Morus dedicated 
works to Archbishop Usher, and Sixtinus Amama to Langton and 
Prideaux. 

The direct efforts of English scholars were not confined to their 
native land. Dr. Marsh, an intimate friend of Pococke’s and 
provost of Dublin University, says with reference solely to Ire- 
land :—‘ We have not many that can judge of the original ; but 
I hope to breed up good store that way, since we have an Hebrew 
professor’s place lately settled in the college, to which lecture I 
make all the Bachelors of Arts attend, agd be examined thrice 
every week; and they are likewise to be publicly examined in 
Hebrew, before they can take their degree of Master of Arts, 
which I sometimes do myself.’ 

To America, also, English students carried a knowledge of 
the Hebrew language. The studies of Harvard College at its 
origin, embraced Hebrew, Chaldee, and Syriac. From the book 
entitled New England’s First Fruits, published in London, 1643, 
the following extract is taken :—‘The fifth day reads Hebrew 
and the Eastern tongues. Grammar to the first year, houre the 
8th. To the second, Chaldee at the 9th houre. To the third, 
Syriac, at the 10th houre. Afternoon. The first year’s practice 
in the Bible at the 2nd houre. The second, in Ezra and Daniel 
at the 8rd houre.’ From Neal we learn that at the commence- 
ment of the same college one of the candidates was required to 
pronounce an oration in Latin, Greek, or Hebrew. 

Such then was the state of Hebrew learning in England till 
the death of Cromwell. ‘Then came those days, never to be 
recalled without a blush—the days of servitude without loyalty, 
and sensuality without love, of dwarfish talents and gigantic vices, 
the paradise of cold hearts and narrow minds, the golden age of 
the coward, the bigot, and the slave.’ Amid such a state of 
things, the study under consideration of course declined, though 
somewhat gradually, as might be expected from the great attention 
hitherto paid to it. 

Nine 
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Nine years after the Restoration, Castell’s Heptaglott Lexicon 
made its appearance. It had been begun in 1657. At this 
work Castell laboured for seventeen years, and maintained for 
that space of time at his own cost, seven Englishmen and seven 
foreigners, as transcribers. These all died before the work was 
finished. After having spent his own fortune, this indefatigable 
scholar was obliged to apply to Charles II. for assistance, ‘ that a 
prison might not be the reward of so many labours and such an 
outlay.’ The king, and twenty-nine English and Irish bishops 
warmly solicited pecuniary aid for him, but without success. The 
nation had become impoverished and frivolous, and, more than all, 
oriental studies were on the decline. Folly was fashionable. 

Previous to this, the Critici Sacrt, in nine folio volumes, had 
been published, and subsequently, Poole’s Synopsis, in five vo- 
lumes folio. Thus in about twenty years, ‘works printed in 
Hebrew, forming twenty-two vast folio volumes, were begun and 
finished in London by the industry and at the expense of a few 
English divines and noblemen.’ What other city can boast of 
the publication of such works in so short a period ? 

he Act of Uniformity, passed 1662, ejected very many minis- 
ters of the Gospel from their pulpits. Of these, nearly one hun- 
dred are known to have been excellent and indeed profound 
Hebrew scholars. This rigorous usage, together with the levity 
of the times, the reaction of the somewhat austere and forcibly 
imposed religion of the Commonwealth, brought Oriental and 
especially Biblical studies into disrepute. Castell’s Arabic lec- 
tures, at first listened to with great applause, were soon so much 
neglected that he put over the school gates the following inscrip- 
tion :—-‘ Arabice lingue prelector cras ibit in desertum.’ Dr. 
Greaves, writing from Fulham, says of Oriental studies :—‘in 
these parts, for aught I observe, they are not much followed or 
regarded, and receive small encouragement from those who, I 
thought, would have been fautors and promoters of them.’ Nor 
does this decline appear to have been wholly confined to England. 
Professor Harder of Holland, successor to F. Golius, could not 
publish a work of his, ‘because Oriental learning decays there, 
and books of that nature will turn to no advantage.’ 





4 In bis Epistle Dedicatory, Castell gives the following account of his astonishing 
labours :—‘I considered that day as idle and dissatisfactory, in which I did not 
toil sixteen or eighteen hours, either at the Polyglott or Lexicon.’ Who can read 
the following passage without a sigh?—‘I had once,’ says he, ‘ companions in my 
undertaking, partners in my toil; but some of them are now no more, and others 
have left me, alarmed at the greatness of the undertaking. Iam now, therefore, 
left alone, without transcriber or corrector, far advanced in years, with my patri- 
mony exhausted, my bodily and mental strength impaired, and my eyesight almost 


gone.’ ; ° 
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This inattention to Hebrew study, thus noticed as commencing, 
became more and more apparent. Towards the close of James 
IL.’s reign, Bishop Kidder uses the following language :—‘ The 
study of the Hebrew language hath (I know not by what means), 
been too much laid aside, and we have by this neglect been Jess 
able to convince the Jews. “Tis certain that this study hath 
not only been neglected, but ridiculed also. . . . The Jews are 
well pleased with our neglect of these studies: and those of them 
that are now in England, have been observed of late years, when 
a learned Christian hath died, and his books have been exposed to 
sale, to buy the whole collection of Jewish books. . . . I knew a 
very choice collection or two of late, thus unhappily disposed of.’ 
In another place the learned bishop thus writes:—‘ The time 
hath been, even in the last age, that our kingdom hath been fur- 
nished with men as eminent this way, as any that ever appeared 
in the world; men that understood the Jewish learning incompa- 
rably better than the most learned of the Jews themselves. But 
these men are dead, and those studies have been too much neg- 
lected, and by too many despised also.’ 

In the Universities especially, this decline in Hebrew learning 
became increasingly evident. ‘Their late condition in this respect, 
as given by Professor Lee, himself Regius Professor of Hebrew in 
Cambridge University, has been their state for many, many years. 
It is thus described :—‘ Not only do the statutes of our colleges 
generally provide, that their societies should cultivate theology, 
but in many instances a knowledge of the Hebrew Scriptures is 
made necessary for the admission of their Feilows ; and, in others, 
Hebrew lectureships have actually been established, which have 
unhappily degenerated into sinecures. The statutes of the Uni- 
versities, too, require that candidates for the degree of Bachelor of 
Divinity shall study the original Scriptures; and to meet this, 
Hebrew and Arabic professorships have been established, which 
have been either converted into sinecures, or have been almost 
entirely neglected.’ In another work, the same laborious scholar 
says, alluding to Walton, Castell, etc.: ‘ After their day, indeed, 
Biblical and Oriental literature greatly declined in this country. 
The unhappy events which took place in the days of the first 
Charles, and continued some time after to harass the country, 
had the effect of bringing the study of the Bible into disrepute : 
which, aided by the ribaldry of a vicious court, succeeded in com- 
pleting the lamentable declension in this literature just now 
noticed. This, as it was likely, influenced our seats of learning. 
Professorships consequently became sinecures; and the only 
branches of learning cultivated, were those which were exclu- 
sively secular.’ 
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Surveying the period of the Stuarts, a few things strike us as 
worthy of remark. 

Hebrew printing was, as we have seen, confined by a patent to 
but one party in London during the reign of JamesI. It was 
not till some few years after this, that it was executed at either 
of the Universities. In 1638, we find W. Turner printing He- 
brew at Oxford. A Hebrew press, founded at the charge of the 
University, was not, however, in operation till the year 1655. The 
first work printed at it was Pococke’s Porta Mosis. Indeed these 
letters, Dr. Twells tells us in his life of Pococke, were procured 
at the charge of the University, upon the assurance which Dr. 
Langbaine gave, ‘that something of Mr. Pococke’s should be 
speedily printed with them.’ Before that time many works had 
been printed at Cambridge in that language. 

Even then, Oriental printing was by patent confined to London, 
Cambridge, and Oxford. In May, 1636, an Act was passed, pur- 
porting to give encouragement to learning. It was to the follow- 
ing effect :—‘ That whereas in his Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, and in his city of London, divers books, not elsewhere 
printed, have been reprinted in the dominions of foreign princes 
... the king. . . doth charge and command, that no person 
whatsoever shall import into the realm of England or Ireland, or 
dominion of Wales, out of the dominions of any foreign prince, or 
shall offer to put to sale any foreign edition, or any books or 
copies, either in Latin or Greek, or in the Hebrew, Chaldea, 
Syriac, and Arabic tongues ; the first edition of publishing whereof, 
hath been first come out of any press or house of printing in the 
said universities, or out of the city of London.’ Rushworth, p. ii. 
322. Even as late as the 7th of March, 1642, the printers of 
London presented to the Committee of the House a petition ‘for 
a better regulating of the art of printing, and the calling in of 
four several patents, which they conceived to be monopolies.’ 
The third of these was for printing books in Hebrew, Greek, and 
Latin. 

No sooner were the restrictions removed, than many engaged 
in this line of printing. From that period till the close of the 
century, the following printers, and probably others, were furnished 
with Hebrew type, viz.: J. Junius and Ball, R. Cotes, Allestry, 
J. Dawks, S. Roycroft, A. Miller, R. Daniel, M. Flesher, M. Si- 
monds, Bee, A. Mathews, J. Haviland, and E. Millington of 
London, and Field, Hayes, Turner, etc., of Cambridge and Ox- 
ford. Most of these were contemporaries. At the beginning of 
this period, we learn from Sixtinus Amama, that in the celebrated 
Dutch University of Franckar only one printer possessed Hebrew 
type. This was the more surprising, since, by the efforts of that 
professor 
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professor and Drusius, many synods had refused to admit candi- 
dates to the ministry unless they well understood Hebrew. 

At first the type in use, which was obtained from the continent 
or cut in wood, was extremely inelegant. Soon, however, the 
illustrious Hebraicians of England effected a great change for the 
better,° as may be seen by comparing the Hebrew type in Ga- 
taker’s ‘ Lots,’ Godwin’s ‘ Moses and Aaron,’ ‘ Fulke on the Rhe- 
mish Testament,’ and such like works, with the university edition of 
Lightfoot and Pococke, and the London Polyglott. Matrices were 
readily cut in London under the direction of the best scholars." 
Dr. Walton accounts for some delay in the publication of the 
Polyglott, by saying that ‘the Hebrew types were mending,’ 
having been pronounced by Pococke, in need of alteration. Such 
was the esteem in which the Oriental printing of England was at 
this time held, that many continental authors sent their manu- 
scripts to London to be published. Thus Bochart’s Hierozoicon 
was first printed by Allestry with the very types used in the 
Polyglott—an edition ‘ satis splendide,’ says Dora. 

A fondness for Hebrew study was not, during this century, 
confined to ministers of the Gospel. Many in high rank were 
distinguished for their Oriental erudition. ‘The Earl of Lauder- 
dale, Lord Harley, Lord Camden, the Hon. R. Boyle, the Hon. O. 
Bridgman, Sir John Fortescue, Sir W. Maurice, Sir T. Boro- 
grave, Sir R. Cotton, Sir Norton Knatchbull, and others, were 
good Hebraicians. ‘ We owe,’ says the celebrated Surenhusius, 
adverting to Oriental pursuits, and especially to Hebrew, ‘ very 
much to the nobles of England.’ 

It has been asserted by many authors that Hebrew learning 
was, during the period under consideration, ostentatiously exhi- 
bited in the pulpit, little to the edification of the hearers. True 
it is that Burnet in his Lives, speaks of preaching that ‘ was over 
wise with pedantry. . . . full of many sayings of different lan- 
guages ;’ and in his History of his own Times, tells us about 





© Scholarship always effects this more or less with every language. Pococke 
was very particular about Arabic type. In a letter of his to Dr. Langbaine, he 
expresses his dislike to an Arabic character, and his desire that his friend would 
procure for him from London a new punchion and matrix. From Guigne’s Notices 
et Extraits des Manuscrits de la Bibliotheque du Roi, we learn that in 1700 the 
University of Cambridge applied to the King of France for a cast of Stephens’ 
Greek type. The celebrated printers, the Aldine family, Stephens, Plantin, and 
others, were scholars. The oriental and Greek typography of Germany would 
never have been so elegant as it is, had it not been for Tite learning. 

f From Rushworth, it appears that by a decree of the Star Chamber, dated July 
11th, 1637, ‘four founders of letters for printing were allowed, and no more.’ The 
same decree limits the number of printers to twenty, and of presses to each printer 
to three at most. The pillory and the lash were the penalties affixed to the infrac- 
tion of this ordinance! The approach of times more favourable to liberty of course 
removed this disgraceful and tyrannical restriction. 
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Gunning of Ely, whose sermons were full of Hebrew and Greek, 
to the great delight of certain courtly ladies, who went to hear 
him preach, according to Charles I1., because they did not under- 
stand him. This, however, was not the case with the really 
learned men of the day. Usher used in his sermons great plain- 
ness of speech. Who, on reading Leighton’s Commentary on 
Peter, would suppose him to have been a good Hebrew scholar ? 
Yet such was the case. ‘ Our parson,’ said a poor countryman, 
‘is one Mr. Pococke, a plain, honest man; but, master, he is no 
Latiner.’ And yet this man was the glory of his age. Bishop 
Beveridge, although a profoundly learned Oriental scholar, has 
left behind him works, the most simple and thoroughly Saxon of 
any in our language, with the exception of the Pilgrim's Progress. 
True learning differs widely from pedantry. The one is modest 
from what it does not know, the sth proud from what it fancies 
it has acquired. 

Having rapidly glanced over the efforts made by English He- 
brew scholars, and the celebrity which they in consequence enjoyed 
throughout the learned world, we are induced to inquire into the 
opinion to be entertained of their acquirements in the present 
enlightened age. 

It needs not much acquaintance with the philological works of 
continental critics and of those speaking our own language, to see 
that they very frequently quote from English Hebraicians of the 
seventeenth century. Let any one consult Winer’s Realwérter- 
buch, de Wette’s Lehrbuch der Historisch-hritischen Einleitung, 
u. s. w., Gesenius’ Geschichte der Hebr. Sprache, and many other 
standard works, and he will meet with numerous references to the 
productions of Pococke, Walton, Usher, and others. 

Nor indeed are these learned modern scholars slow to acknow- 
ledge their indebtedness to the eminent men referred to, and to 
speak of them in terms of high hanna Thus Tholuck 
makes mention of ‘the truly learned Spencer ;’ declares that ‘ 
culiar notice is due to the Hore Hebraice et Talmudice of Light- 
foot ;’ and affirms that ‘the best of the older commentators on the 
Minor Prophets is that of Pococke,’ which he pronounces to be 
‘thorough and profound.’ Hengstenberg asserts that Pococke’s 
commentaries exhibit ‘diligence in the collection of exegetical 
materials, and a mode of explanation in general natural.’ Mi- 
chaelis, Hoffmann and Delitzsch speak in high terms of Castell. 
Gesenius styles Brian Walton’s Prolegomena, ‘ very learned dis- 
quisitions.’ Ernesti, speaking of Gataker, declares that he excels 
in learning all the writers on the Hebraisms of the New Testa- 
ment. He also praises Cartwright, as being one of the most learned 
authors who have sought to illustrate the New — — 
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Hebrew sources. Winer declares that Gataker wrote ‘ learn- 
edly.’ Of the same illustrious men Professor Lee says: ‘ In 
our Walton, Castell, Pococke, and others of the same period, 
we had, indeed, Orientalists of the first celebrity,—men who, by 
the efforts of their mighty minds and almost incredible labours, 
left behind them monuments of industry and learning never to be 
excelled.’ 

It is by no means, however, asserted that these scholars were, as 
such, perfect. Far otherwise. Although in advance of their age they 
were far behind ours. There is a heaviness about their style, and 
a tedious enumeration and refutation of different opinions in their 
commentaries far from being either agreeable or profitable. They 
were deficient in that tact, that enlargedness of view, and that 
thorough knowledge of the principles of criticism and of language 
in general, which distinguish the great critics of the present 
day. These, however, were not so much the faults of the men, as 
of the age. Their peculiar excellencies were theit own—called 
forth amidst much that was uncongenial. Let their attainments 
and their productions be compared with those of students in the 
department of natural philosophy who lived at the same time, 
and with what advantage do they appear. ‘The efforts of the one 
class are almost lost sight of amidst the advances of modern 
science ; whereas those of the other are still regarded with merited 
admiration. The lapse of ages will invest the former with more 
and more indistinctness, the latter with an ever expanding and 
brightening halo of glory. 

While we repair to Gesenius and Nordheimer for lucid defini- 
tions and grammatical frame-work, to Ewald for scientific investi- 
gations and fundamental research, and to Fiirst, Bopp, and 
Humboldt, for the connection of languages and the development 
of roots; let us also imitate the untiring energy, application, and 
reverential piety of our forefathers, and endeavour to prove to 
posterity that their descendants have neither lost their spirit nor 
their mental power. 

Never, till England produce more eminent scholars, will the 
names of our old Hebraicians be remembered with aught but the 
deepest respect for their talents, and the most heart-felt veneration 
for their unobtrusive piety. Nor even then. Should such arise, 
emulating German philologians in their profound learning, and 
surpassing them in child-like reverence for God’s Holy word,— 
and may Almighty God hasten the time,—the mantle of their 
brethren of the seventeenth century will have fallen upon them, 
their celebrity will have stimulated them, their spirit will have 
characterized them. Our ancient and honourable name will have 
been regained, and England’s sons will once more be regarded, 
after 
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after the lapse of centuries, as the countrymen of Pococke, Light- 


foot, Castell, Walton, and Usher. 


The following is a list of Hebrew grammars and lexicons 
existing in manuscript in the libraries of the Colleges and the 
British Museum. Doubtless it might be greatly enlarged by a 
careful examination of the literary stores at Cambridge and 


Oxford. 


Manuscript Hebrew Grammars. 


MSS. Dudleii. Loftus, Trinity College, 
Dublin --- 
Hebrew Grammar, 874, 25 


” ” 875, 26 
” ” 876, 27 
Trinity Coll. Cambridge :— 


Grammatica Hebrea, 544, 19 
Bodleian MSS.— 
Instit. ling. Hebraice, 6587 
British Museum— 
Grammatical Tracts on Heb., Arab., 
and Syriac lang. Lansd. MSS., 694 
Short, Notes on Heb, lang. ,, 119, 17 
Elementa lingue Hebreee. Harl. MSS. 
952, 4 
Regule Grammaticales pro lingua 
Hebreea. Har], MSS., 6529 
Lucubrationes Hebraice (1656), Harl. 
MSS., 6899, 10 


Harl. MSS., 5332 

Rudd’s Hebrew Gram. 
6480 

Heb. Alphabet and Gram. Rules. 
Aysc. MSS., 2117, 31 

Fragmentum Gram. Heb. Aysce. MSS., 
2138, 2 

Grammar et Crit. Frag. on Heb. 
Aysc. MSS., 4377, 1 

Paxton’s Pocket-Book of Observations 
on Hebrew Tongue. Aysc. MSS., 

3385 


secunde, 


Harl. MSS., 





Manuscript Hebrew Lexicons. 
Trinity College, Dublin— 
Vocabularium Heb., 795, 655 
Salisbury Cathedral— 
Hebraicorum Nominum vocab., 1016, 
90 
University Library, Cambridge— 
Lexici Hebraici, pars prima. 
Bodleian MSS.— 
Expositio quorundam nominum He- 
braicorum. 
Interpretatio Grecorum et Hebraico- 
rum terminorum, 
Vocabularium Hebraicum. 
British Museuam— 
Vocabul. Hebraica explicata. 
MSS. Jul. F. f. 121 
Libellus de lingua Hebrea, continens 
partem Lexici, &c. Harl. MSS., 


6530 

Rudd’s Hebrew Roots. Harl. MSS., 
6480 

Lexicon Hebr. Lat., Bulstrode, Whit- 
locke. Aysc. MSS., 4992, 4 


Cotton 
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THE EVIDENCE OF THE RESURRECTION. 


Ir is of no small importance in studying Scripture, or indeed any 
other book, to ascertain if possible the general principles accord- 
ine to which its structure is regulated—the age in which any work 
was written, the persons to whom it was addressed, the prejudices 
which then existed, the object which the author had in view—all 
these things must have had influence in oe the nature of 
the writing, and must therefore be borne in mind in seeking an 
interpretation. It is an ascertained fact that, on many points, the 
Holy Scriptures are silent where we might have expected a 
revelation. A certain amount of knowledge is communicated, 
and then further curiosity is forbidden. e are led up, as it 
were, to the mountain-top, from which we hope to survey the 
promised land, and find to our disappointment that mists intercept 
the view. This is to be expected from the condensed nature of 
the sacred canon. The Bible, from first to last, suggests rather 
than exhausts the truths which it communicates—‘ Now we know 
in part.’ Occasional glimpses are all that are permitted ; yet 
from this silence and obscurity we infer in a measure the plan of 
the divine word. It is not altogether a mystery why so many 
subjects are left untouched, why others are only partially revealed. 
Where the revelation is greatest the things revealed are ob- 
viously of the most importance, and conversely we infer, if any 
truth is withheld, it is less desirable that we should be made 
acquainted with it. So far allusion is made to a subject which 
has been already discussed in this Journal,* and for the subjoined 
reason—as it was there shown that Scripture is silent on certain 
topics, so we now shall find that it has been silent to certain men. 
In other words, as the revelation is limited in its range of subjects, 
so has there always been a limit to the numbers of those to whom 
it is addressed. These are kindred facts: and though it is, 
perhaps, less easy to account for the latter than for the former, 
nevertheless we accept it as a thing ascertained, and as such it is 
not without its use. Parallel facts are often the only explanation 
we have of natural phenomena. The colours of the rainbow are 
accounted for by the colours transmitted through the prism, 
though neither the rainbow nor the prism explains why light 
should be compounded of seven elements. Do we ask why the 
Lord God has hidden his dealings from one nation or century ? 





* See ‘Inferential Reasoning, etc., from the Silence of Scripture’, Journal of 
Sacred Literature, No, VIII. p. 277. 
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we can only reply, that he has done the same with regard to 
another. 

It is our object in the present article to give an answer to the 
question, Why did not Jesus show himself to his enemies after he 
rose from the dead? This is a question relating to a particular 
event, but we hope to show that it admits of a general answer; or 
rather, that the particular reply that may be made to it involves 
the solution of one of the most comprehensive problems connected 
with the subject of divine revelations. The appearance of Christ 
after his resurrection was, in the strictest sense of the term, a 
revelation, and his refusal to appear before those who crucified 
him was one instance among many others of the withholding of 
‘heavenly things’ from a certain section of mankind. Let this 
hint suffice for the present to justify our —s this subject with 
the more general one above alluded to. The sceptic boldly asks, 
‘Why is a divine message shrouded in ambiguities?’ He does 
not deny that the Creator of the world may, if he chooses, give a 
revelation of himself to his creatures. He assumes an appearance 
of candour in allowing that God may promulgate moral laws for 
man’s guidance and that he may reveal to him a future state. 
But he argues that it is contrary to reason that such a divine 
communication should be of a nature that would leave man in 
doubt of its purport. No, he adds, the laws of heaven should be 
written on the broad sky and make themselves apparent to every 
beholder. The convictions respecting a future state should force 
themselves on the mind and be as palpable as the fact of personal 
existence. Doubt should be made impossible. Instead of this, 
the inquirer into the things of God has to grope his way in the 
dark, to depend on a balance of probabilities, to weigh evidence 
often slender, sometimes contradictory, and never be able to arrive 
at conclusions at all approaching the clearness of mathematical 
demonstration. 

Now our Lord’s resurrection was in itself the strongest and 
most palpable declaration of a future state. ‘If there be no 
resurrection of the dead,’ says the Apostle, ‘then is Christ not 
risen.” And conversely we may make a legitimate comment. If 
Christ 7s risen there 7s also a resurrection of the dead. The 
proof of the one carries with it the certainty.of the other. The 
strongest evidence that could be given was the personal presence 
of him who had been dead, but this was alone vouchsafed to his 
chosen followers. Here then arises another sceptical objection 
which runs closely parallel with the general one. ‘ Jesus,’ they 
will say, ‘ predicted his own resurrection. On this depended his 
whole mission. He foretold it to the Jews, he foretold it to 
Pilate. Why did he not verify his words to those who had heard 


them ? 
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them? His death was witnessed by the whole nation; every one 
knew that he was laid in the grave. Had the fact of his death 
been the point in question and he had died only in the presence 
of a few, the many would have believed. That which was common 
to all would be credited on ordinary testimony, but the resurrec- 
tion of the dead being contrary to universal experience, demanded 
something like universal testimony to establish the fact. But 
while he died before the many, his appearance after his resurrec- 
tion was testified only by the few. Rusia, these few were inte- 
rested persons ; they were his friends committed to his cause, and 
having their reputations at stake on the success of his mission. 
So far therefore from the resurrection being the subject of 
universal belief, there was ample room for universal doubt. The 
evidence was not written with a sunbeam, but penned in the 
illegible characters of the assertions of a few obscure followers.’ 
Before we proceed to answer these plausible objections, let us 
examine more particularly the special importance of the resurrec- 
tion as a great historical fact, as well as its connection with col- 
lateral truths. ‘The infidel has rightly judged it to be worthy of 
his sharpest assaults. He has not formed a conclusion wide of 
the truth, when he has determined in his own mind that the 
resurrection is the corner-stone of the Christian system. The 
Apostles were impressed with a like conviction when they 
‘preached Jesus and the resurrection.’ ‘To investigate, therefore, 
how the fact of the resurrection is established, may be presumed 
to throw much light on the mode of revealing the ‘truth as it is 
in Jesus.’ The first revelation given to man involved this great 
fact. The language addressed to the serpent is, ‘I will put 
enmity between thee and the woman, and between thy seed and 
her seed ; it shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise his heel.’ 
The bruising of the heel conveys the idea of injury of partial 
extent, or else of short duration. It would not be possible to 
determine beforehand which of these it might be, but when the 
seed of the woman was apparently bruised on the head, when he 
had died on the cross and was laid in the tomb, it was clear that 
unless the victory of the grave should be reversed and death’s 
sting withdrawn, the prophecy would be unfulfilled. Moreover 
it was pronounced as a merciful alleviation of the curse: ‘ Dust 
thou art and unto dust shalt thou return,’ was the dismal sentence 
pronounced on sinning man. Here was a mantle of gloom spread 
over a world framed originally for happiness. The serpent’s 
wiles have been fatally successful, sin has gained a hold, and 
death is permitted to reap its harvest. The intimation, however 
obscure, that the defeat is not hopeless, that though cast down 
mankind is not destroyed, that the doors of the grave are not 
eternally 
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eternally shut,—this is the hope that, like a sunbeam, pierces the 
thick darkness. If the seed of the woman rises from the conflict 
wounded but not crushed, bruised in the heel but not bruised in 
the head,—if there be a resurrection from the sepulchre in which 
he is entombed, then the word of God stands sure and the hopes 
of man are established. 

It scarcely requires proof to show that the hopes of man with 
respect to a general deliverance from the grave, are coupled with 
our Lord’s rising again. Leaving out of view the evangelical 
doctrine that he ‘rose again for our justification,’ it is obvious on 
yet more simple grounds that the raising one rendered probable 
the resurrection of all. St. Paul argued with Agrippa on general 
grounds when he asked (Acts xxvi. 8) ‘ Why should it be thought 
a thing incredible with you that God should raise the dead?’ It 
was therefore remarked that if the divine power were manifested 
in one instance it might be expected in more. Besides, the 
raising up and the ascension to heaven no more to return to 
corruption imply certain capabilities of that nature which all of 
us possess in common. If death could not retain dominion over 
our Lord,—if the grave was a place unfit for the body in which his 
soul had taken its habitation—if there was a place prepared for 
that body of a more glorious character, we infer that death is an 
anomaly in this our world ; that to lie in the grave is contrary to 
our nature ; that to escape the trammels of the tomb and enter a 
happy abode is alone that which is consistent with our state and 
will be fulfilled accordingly, unless any divine command should 
interfere. 

These we conceive to be reasonable inferences from the bare 
fact of our Lord’s resurrection, but they will be abundantly con- 
firmed to us by revelation itself. ‘Iam he that liveth and was 
dead, and behold I am alive for evermore. Amen; and have the 
keys of hell and of death.’ (Rev. i. 18.) In these terms does the 
risen Saviour lay claim to the power of raising the dead. He has 
the key of that great charnel-house in which the sons of Adam 
lie in silent gloom, bearing sad testimony to the results of sin and 
the unerring certainty of divine vengeance. But as the Father 
raiseth up the dead and quickeneth them, even so the Son quick- 
eneth whom he will. (John v. 21.) ‘ Marvel not at this; for the 
hour is coming, in the which all that are in the graves shall hear 
his voice, and shall come forth, they that have done good, unto the 
resurrection of life, and they that have done evil, unto the resur- 
rection of damnation.’ (John v. 29, 30.) 

Moreover the resurrection was the main fact essential to the 
verification of all that our Lord said and taught. His instructions 
were by no means confined to moral maxims or abstract reason- 
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ings, the truth of which did not depend on him who uttered them. 
Truth delivered in such a form would have the same weight 
whoever he be that enunciates it. But our Lord ever spake with 
authority. His own mission and office and future sovereignty 
were mixed up with his teaching, and if he failed in establishing 
his divine character, the greater part of his declarations were 
rendered void. If the immortality of the soul may be inferred 
from the Old Testament Scriptures from the dignity imputed to 
man by the relation declared to exist between him and God, how 
much more does the authority of Christ require to be vindicated 
by the establishment of his subsequent existence. If ‘I am the 
God of Abraham,’ is a saying that proves the future resurrection 
of the patriarch, how much more does the saying ‘This is my 
beloved Son,’ require that he should rise from the dead. Now 
our Lord assumed his own resurrection in the allusions he con- 
tinually made to his own death. One such declaration will 
suffice as an example. ‘As Moses lifted up the serpent in the 
wilderness, even so must the Son of Man be lifted up; that 
whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but have everlasting 
life.” (John iii. 14, 15.) He does not here predict his rising; 
but how are men to live by believing in one who dies and con- 
tinues among the dead? Men believe in a risen Saviour : there- 
fore the Apostle says, ‘If when we were enemies, we were recon- 
ciled to God by the death of his son, much more, being reconciled, 
we shall be saved by his life.’ (Rom. v. 10.) 

Our Lord, however, did more than indirectly imply his resur- 
rection, he predicted it in express terms. ‘ Destroy this temple, 
and in three days | will raise it up.’ (John ii. 19.) This is one 
among several expressions in which he foretold the great event, 
but it is distinguished from the others by its reference to the 
demand of the Jews for a sign. It was a reply to the question, 
‘ What sign shewest thou unto us, seeing that thou doest these 
_ things?” Now, although our Lord constantly worked signs 
(onucia), it would appear that he applied the term emphatically 
to certain events which in their own nature were calculated to 
force conviction on those who witnessed them. It was the Jewish 
disposition to seek such extraordinary manifestations of heavenl 
power, whilst the Greek mind craved (cogia) wisdom. The Jew 
was captivated by what was external to sense, the Greek took 
delight in the subtleties of philosophical speculation. This pecu- 
liarity of the Jewish character often showed itself. The miracles 
of our Lord were not deemed sufficient, something yet more 
astonishing was demanded. He feeds five thousand with a few 
loaves, nevertheless they ask for a sign from heaven; with his 
own hand he clears the temple of a vast multitude, together with 
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the oxen and sheep which they had introduced, yet a sign is 
demanded ; and the thing asked is promised—the sign of the 
prophet Jonas. Three events relating to our Lord are specially 
termed signs: his conception by a virgin (Isa. vii. 14), his resur- 
rection, and his return in the clouds of heaven. (Mat. xxiv. 30.) 
Each of these was intended to carry special conviction with it. 
‘The resurrection in particular was pointed to as the divine mani- 
festation that should meet every Jewish objection, that should 
convince all men that Jesus was he of whom Jehovah had said, 
‘Thou art my son, this day have I begotten thee.’ 

It is sufficiently evident that the resurrection, viewed as an his- 
torical event, is a central fact in the divine economy; as such, 
therefore, it requires the most accurate evidence, it needs to be 
substantiated so clearly that no hostile assault shall be able to 
shake the foundations on which it rests. Directly or indirectly, 
all Scripture points to it, all Scriptural teaching presupposes it, 
the hopes of man are built uponit. It is the antithesis to Adam’s 
fall; it rolls back the tide of Satan’s triumph. The reality of 
Christ’s mission depends upon its truth, and all his teaching 
requires its seal to its validity. As he announced it to his per- 
secutors and proclaimed the fearful judgment that he himself 
would come to execute, their fears were awakened and ever 
motive to jealous watchfulness for the result called into play. It 
was the turning-point in the great struggle between the powers 
of light and those of darkness ; not a few soldiers only watched 
the sepulchre, but the hosts of heaven, yea and the powers of hell. 
These considerations will suggest what has already been hinted, 
that this event had in it the nature of a revelation. Before it was 
chronicled by an evangelist or commented on by an apostle, when 
it transpired as a bare fact, it was a declaration of God’s will; it 
suggested man's future state; it gave a new meaning to the 
Prophets and the Psalms (Luke xxiv. 44), and especially contri- 
buted new force to all the Saviour’s teaching. ‘Therefore we are 
justified in regarding it as a prominent example of the communica- 
tion of heavenly truth, and the evidence on which it rests may be 
classed with all other evidence that has been given to mankind, 
enabling them to know the will of God. 

The Fistorical evidence of the fact of which we are now speak- 
ing lies within a small compass. A vast multitude saw him die ; 
Roman soldiers pronounced him really dead, and forbore in con- 
sequence to break his legs. His body was placed in the sepulchre 
by Pilate’s permission, was seen there by the women who had 
prepared spices wherewith to embalm it, a stone was rolled to the 
entrance of the cave and sealed by his jealous foes. Every pre- 
caution was taken that fear and hatred could suggest ; and lastly, 
soldiers 
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soldiers were set to watch who could not have slept at their post 
without incurring the penalty of death. Hitherto his enemies 
have been eye-witnesses, but now friendly eyes alone are per- 
mitted to gaze on the Saviour. The angel that removed the 
stone was seen by the soldiers, but the fearful vision laid them 
prostrate. Nevertheless they were witnesses to the fact of the 
resurrection, and came into the city and showed unto the chief 
priests the things that were done. We say that friendly eyes 
saw him after his resurrection. The angel who came from hea- 
ven to roll away the stone was no unimportant witness. And when 
the women wept at the cave’s mouth over the very circumstance 
that was so fraught with joy, and they saw two angels in white 
sitting, the one at the head, and the other at the feet where the 
body of Jesus had lain, to them they gave their testimony, 
Why seek ye the living among the dead? he is not here, but is 
risen. But Mary Magdalene herself was the first to see Jesus, 
and the sound of his voice drew from her a cry of recognition, 
Rabboni! ‘The Apostles then at different intervals were admitted 
as eyé witnesses of the risen Saviour, ‘to whom he showed himself 
alive after his passion, by many infallible proofs.’ (Acts i. 3.) 
St. Paul speaks thus of this accumulated evidence. (1 Cor. xv. 
3—8.) § fe was seen of Cephas, then of the twelve. After that, 
he was seen of above five hundred brethren at once ; of whom the 
greater part remain unto this present, but some are fallen asleep. 
After that he was seen of James ; then of all the Apostles. And 
last of all he was seen of me also, as of one born out of due time.’ 
It will be unnecessary to dwell at greater length on that kind of 





» Bishop Pearson’s enumeration of the peculiar evidence afforded by each of the 
successive personal manifestations of our Lord is worthy of notice :—‘ He sufficiently 
assured the apostles of the verity of his corporeity, saying, “‘ Handle me and see ; 
for a spirit hath not flesh and bones as ye see me have.” He convinced them all of 
the identity of his body, saying, “ Behold my hands and my feet, that it is I myself” 
(Luke xxiv. 37-39); especially unbelieving Thomas: “ Reach hither thy finger, 
and behold my hands; and reach hither thy hand, and thrust it into my side; 
and be not faithless, but believing.” The body, then, in which he rose must be 
the same in which he lived before, because it was the same with which he died. 
And that we might be assured of the soul as well as of the body, first, he gave 
an argument of the vegetative and nutritive faculty, saying unto them, “ Have ye 
here any meat? And they gave him a piece of broiled fish and of a honeycomb, 
and he took it and did eat before them.” Secondly, of the sensitive part, conversing 
with them, shewing himself, seeing and hearing them. Thirdly, he gave evidence 
of his rational and intellectual soul, by speaking to them and discoursing out of the 
Scriptures, concerning those things which he spake unto them while he was yet 
with them. Thus did he shew that the body which they saw was truly and vitally 
informed with a human soul. And that they might be yet farther assured that it 
was the same soul by which that body lived before, he gave a full testimony of his 
divinity by the miracle which he wrought, in the multitude of fishes caught, by 
breathing on the apostles the Holy Ghost, and by ascending into heaven in the 
sight of his disciples. —Prarson, On the Creed, Article V. 
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evidence of the resurrection by which they who receive the in- 
spired Scriptures are convinced. No one takes his stand on the 
Bible as a true record, to attack the received doctrine of the re- 
surrection ; but we have to deal with those who entrench them- 
selves in an alleged inconsistency in the facts for the purpose of 
assailing the record itself. Our object is now to point out an 
additional proof of the consistency of Scripture with itself, and 
thus to strengthen the internal evidence of the sacred canon. 

The enemies of Christianity complain that our Lord did not 
personally appear to those who crucified him; but we ask, ‘ Had 
they not sufficient data to infer the certainty of his resurrection ?” 
At least they had enough to render it highly probable. The 
soldiers who saw the angelic apparition could have entertained no 
doubts. Indeed, the very falsehood which they were bribed to 
promulgate, demonstrated what were the real convictions even of 
the Jewish Sanhedrim. Besides, the empty sepulchre, the aban- 
doned grave clothes, the stone rolled away, each of them supplied 
its proof. And if the disciples had concealed the body, they did 
not conceal themselves. On the contrary, they courted publicity, 
they openly avowed the facts which had taken place, they were 
prepared to confront their adversaries and establish the truth of 
their own statements. Had Jesus lived altogether in obscurity, 
had he not predicted the events which were to happen, had pro- 
phecy been silent concerning him, had he died under ordinary 
circumstances, had there been no earthquake, no darkness, no 
rent vail, none of those things which drew the cry from the cen- 
turion, ‘Truly this was the Son of God,’ the fable invented by 
the priests and circulated by the soldiers might have been more 
plausible, and the resurrection more safely disbelieved. Now, 
when Peter and the rest of the disciples asserted the contrary, 
they openly appealed to the ‘rulers of the people and the elders 
of Israel’ (Acts iv. 8.), they referred them to their own Scriptures 
and to the facts of which they were conversant,—‘ This is the 
stone which was set at nought of you builders, which is become 
the head of the corner’ (ver. 11). The Pharisees might have 
remembered these very words as having been applied by the cru- 
cified One to himself (Matt. xxi. 42), for on that occasion they 
were reluctantly convinced, and now they were unable to reply. 
‘ They saw the een of Peter and John, and perceived that 
they were unlearned and ignorant men,’ and consequently could 
find little hope that the imputation of subtlety and fraud would 
obtain credence. We conclude, therefore, that the evidence given 
to the enemies of Christ, though indirect, was sufficient to esta- 
blish in their minds the belief of the resurrection. 

In examining the historical account of this event, it has suffi- 
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ciently appeared that the friends of our Lord were alone admitted 
into his presence. It is from this circumstance that the sceptical 
objection has taken rise to which we have alluded, and which is 
the subject of this article. Some have replied to that objection 
by observing that it does not follow from the silence of the Evan- 
gelists, that others were not allowed to behold him. But St. 
Peter’s words are conclusive on this point ; for he asserts expressly 
that he appeared od wavti rg Aaw, dAX’—*uiv (the disciples, Acts 
x. 40, 41). Now if, as we have endeavoured to show, there was 
sufficient indirect proof of the resurrection afforded to the people, 
what further end, may we ask, would have been obtained by our 
Lord’s openly showing himself? Assuming that he had done so, 
we may glance at two opposite hypothetical results differing from 
what actually took place. We may suppose a more open mani- 
festation to have produced a widely extended belief-in the mira- 
culous events, or the reverse. The latter supposition is not 
unreasonable, and if so, the objection is at once met. We say it 
is not unreasonable, for in the excited state of the public mind 
there would appear to be ample inducement for an impostor to 
come forward and proclaim himself the risen Messiah. Had our 
Lord, therefore, appeared to the people, he might have placed 
himself in a false position by doing that which an impostor could 
readily have imitated, and so brought upon himself the charge of 
fraud, and thereby confirmed the unbelief of his adversaries. But 
to take the first supposition as the more plausible one, we may 
conceive a public Yao to have been coupled with mira- 
culous attestation. In this case the multitude might have been 
brought to acknowledge Jesus as the Messiah. But it was clearly 
inconsistent with our Lord’s mission to establish his Messiahship 
by the acclamations of the public voice. Such a belief on the 
part of the nation of the Jews would be hastily formed, and might 
as hastily be abandoned. On the spur of the moment, they would 
have lifted up their Hosannas, and cut down once more the palm 
branches from the trees. ‘They would have hastened to proclaim 
him their King, and adopt Pilate’s superscription and the soldier’s 
purple robe not as a mockery, but as a declaration of the popular 
conviction. On a less exciting occasion (see John vi. 15), the 
people were disposed to take similar measures, to come by force 
and make him a King. Now, the nature of our Lord’s kingdom 
required that it should be established on a different basis. So- 
vereignty is a mutual relationship. The man who governs a 
warlike race must himself be salie: and on the other hand, a 
reign of righteousness and peace presupposes a harmony of the 
ruler and the subject in respect of these holy principles. *‘ Except 
a man be born again,’ our Lord had told Nicodemus, ‘he could not 
become 
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become a subject of this kingdom,’ and the Jewish nation in 
general were far from coming under this description. They were 
the very reverse of spiritual, and therefore unfit for spiritual sway. 

As a nation, they had so far belied the principles of their own 
law as to crucify Him who came to establish it; it was therefore 
improbable, yea, unreasonable, that he should appear among them 
to receive their applause, while their hands were as yet imbrued 
with his blood. i fact, our Lord’s humiliation ceased when he 
rose from the tomb. During the days of his condescension, he 
submitted to be rejected, vilified, despised. He wrought miracles 
which were imputed to Beelzebub; he associated with men at 
their festal boards, and was called gluttonous and a wine-bibber. 
But after he had risen he screenetl himself from hostility, he hid 
his face from shame and spitting. He saw his foes before, and 
they rejected him ; he sees them but once again, and then he will 
reject them. During his ministry, our Lord had stood as it were 
in the attitude of a suppliant ; he had implored Jerusalem to learn 
the things which belonged to its peace; but now they were hid 
from its eyes. Men must henceforth be the only suppliants. Jesus 
turned away his-face in the flesh; and they can only be made 
worthy to gaze on him henceforth by faith, and the road to faith 
is through the tearful valley of repentance. In other words, the 
riddle of the vacated sepulchre was not to be solved by wonders 
wrought to gratify the curious, nor made a matter of idle specu- 
lation; but to attest a momentous truth that the nation had 
sinned, that God’s anger was roused, and that they must repent 
and believe, or perish in their unbelief. And it is to be remem- 
bered that the most glaring evidence has in itself no power of 
producing conviction. Men were determined to reject the Saviour, 
and by whatever testimony his mission was commended to them 
unbelief would be equally the result. They would never lack a 
loophole for their scepticism. It seemed as if our Lord knew that 
among the Jewish nation some would believe and some would 
believe not ; that those who believed would do so though evidence 
was scanty, and that those who believed not would persist in 
unbelief though evidence abounded. Yea, he had said, ‘ Neither 
will they be persuaded though one rose from the dead.’ 

Now, when we turn to the narrative of our Lord’s interviews 
with the disciples, we infer ample reasons why his personal pre- 
sence should have been restricted to so small a number. In the 
first place, it was needful, in order to his recognition, that he 
should have been previously well known. ‘None could identify 
him but those who had been well acquainted with his features. 
We may take a familiar illustration. If an impostor had ap- 
peared in France in the year 1816, and announced that he was 
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Napoleon, and had escaped from St. Helena, he might have 
chanced so far to resemble the emperor in feature and appear- 
ance as to obtain credit from the mass of the French nation. 
Those who knew the exile only by his portraits, or by having seen 
him on certain occasions, would easily be deceived as to the 
identity. The general belief arising from this would be no satis- 
factory proof to posterity that the great man had returned among 
his countrymen. But let the pretender go amongst the old 
marshals of the empire, the secretaries, and court officials, those 
who knew every peculiarity of the person and manner of their 
former emperor, and if they pronounced him to be the man in 

uestion, their evidence might be safely relied on. Now our 

ord submitted himself precisely to this test. He appeared 
among those who had often watched his countenance and listened 
to his voice ; he showed himself to them by many infallible proofs 
(év moddois rexnpias). ‘To Mary the sound of his voice was suffi- 
cient, and drew forth the exclamation, Rabboni. Thomas was not 
convinced by his features, his voice, or his person, but must needs 
examine the wounds that had been inflicted on the cross. And it 
is the evidence of Mary, and of Peter, of Thomas, and of John on 
which we rely, that he who rose was he who had wrought miracles, 
and preached for three years the glad tidings of the kingdom. 

We have described two opposite results, arising from the hypo- 
thetical case of our Lord showing himself to the people ; the one 
a universal rejection and allegation of imposture; the other a 
wide-spread but shallow belief. With regard to the effect on the 
disciples hypothesis is excluded, since we know as a fact that they 
were ‘slow to believe’ that it was he. ‘The avowal of this pro- 
longed scepticism on the part of the inspired narrators is one of 
the most remarkable instances to which we can point of their 
honesty as writers. What an amount of blindness, of ignorance 
of the Scriptures, of want of confidence in the word of that very 
Saviour they are now so anxious to exalt have they to apply to 
themselves! It would almost seem to bar their own preaching, 
to afford an excuse to the unbelieving ; but it has, in the provi- 
dence of God, served an important end. It indicates to what a 
searching test the statement of the resurrection was subjected, 
and leaves that event as the most clearly established of any in the 
whole range of history.© Now may we not infer from this diffi- 
culty of convincing the friends of our Lord, that it would have 
been immeasurably increased had he by his personal presence 
sought to convince his enemies? Christ did nothing in vain: but 





© Gregory the Great remarks justly and happily, ‘Dubitatum est ab illis, ne 
dubitaretur a nobis.’ 
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assuredly, had he made his public appearance with this view, the 
effort would have been thrown away. 

We have yet one more reason to give in reply to the sceptical 
inquiry which has suggested this investigation, and to this we 
would attach special importance. We state it in the very words 
of Scripture: ‘ Him God raised up the third day, and shewed 
him openly ; not to all the people, but unto witnesses chosen before 
of God’ (waprua Tos Mponexerporovnné vars om Tou ©x0v), Acts x. 
40,41.) This is the most satisfactory solution, if there be any 
difficulty to the devout mind, that God saw how the truth would 
best be established, and chose his own witnesses to receive and his 
own heralds to proclaim the momentous fact. We have alread 
seen that human reason may discover many particulars in which 
the course pursued appeared to be expedient ; we now see that it 
was proclaimed as the deliberate result of a divine plan. We 
know that the divine dealings have a unity of design: consequently 
to discover the fundamental points of mutual resemblance is to 
supply the best explanation of « occasional apparent incongruities. 
The principle we here discover is that the most important revela- 
tions have been made to the few, and not to the many. But the 
few are not told to keep their knowledge to themselves, but to 
spread it far and wide. And we have seen that it was better 
that the few should individually be enabled thoroughly to sift the 
evidence, that others might receive the truth on their testimony. 
This is a necessity springing from the very nature of things. Had 
all Jerusalem seen the risen Saviour, Samaria and Galilee would 
still have been left to receive the fact by hearsay. Had a whole 
generation been made eye-witnesses, succeeding generations 
would have failed to share in the privilege. ‘There is a law of 
isolation existing in the world which confines every man to his 
own kindred and country, to his own language and laws, to the 
age in which he lives, and the events in which he takes a part. 
The barriers of space and time can be but imperfectly removed. 
We may run to and fro as we will, and knowledge may be in- 
creased to the utmost stretch of human ability, and we are still 
unacquainted with the thoughts that fill the minds of men who be- 
longed almost to our own time or to our own birthplace. 

There were a few witnesses to our Lord’s resurrection, and 
these his own friends; there were still fewer that beheld his 
transfiguration, and these the nearest of his friends. The former 
amounted to more than five hundred, the latter were confined to 
three, and these chosen disciples, an election out of the elect— 
Peter, James, and John. 

It would seem as if many of those events in the Saviour’s life 
which had the deepest significance were, for some unexplained 
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cause, allowed to be seen by few, and those scrupulously chosen. 
To verify this would not be difficult to those who would examine 
the sacred narrative. At the last supper there were but the 
twelve; to the temptation in the wilderness and the agony in 
Gethsemane there was no witness; the disciples on this latter 
occasion were heavy with sleep. 

There is an old aphorism, not of inspired origin: Nature is 
always self-similar. If this is true of nature it is assuredly not 
less so of revelation. We observe that the direct evidence of the 
resurrection was vouchsafed only to a few; is not the same law 
evident in the revelations of all ages? In the infancy of the 
world the will of God was probably made known to an entire 
generation ; the first prophecy was proclaimed to all who lived on 
the earth. As mankind increased in number, probably those who 
were left in ignorance increased in a greater ratio. But we find 
that the light which shone upon the few increased in intensity. 
It may readily be observed that prophecy as it advances becomes 
more definite. The prophecy given to Eve is a dark parable 
compared with the dying words of Noah; the words of Balaam 
are more distinct than the promise given to Abraham. We may 
conceive something of this law of reserve as having belonged to 
Noah’s preaching. It is impossible that he could have beena 
‘preacher of righteousness’ to every individual then alive; the 
world was probably as thickly populated as it is now; and 
those who came into personal contact with the favoured prophet 
would be the inhabitants of his own place or country. The ark 
itself sufficiently prognosticated the coming deluge ; the millions 
might easily be aware that so wondrous a structure was being 
prepared, although they might not hear the doctrine of repent- 
ance from Noah’s lips. The rising ark was to them what the 
vacated sepulchre was to the Jewish nation—the index of a 
great fact which ought to have stimulated them to anxious 
inquiry. 

Following the stream of time we find a deepening of the stream 
of revelation, with a narrowing of the banks which contained it. 
The call of Abraham, the successive manifestations to Isaac and 
Jacob, were all of them bright gleams of divine light; but indi- 
cate at the same time that, from the midst of a world that lay in 
dark idolatry, only a few, a family, a tribe, or a nation were pri- 
vileged with a revelation of God’s will. ‘The advantage held by 
the Jew was that ‘unto him were committed the oracles of God.’ 
When Israel came forth from Egypt and toiled through the wil- 
derness, that mingled crowd alone was permitted to hear the word 
of the living God ; the other nations were utterly cast off, they 
had made themselves objects of divine abhorrence, and this people, 
insignificant 
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insignificant in point of numbers, was chosen as a candlestick for 
the heavenly light. After the degrading influence of two cen- 
turies of Egyptian slavery we may well conceive that their minds 
were ina state the very reverse of cultivated, that their morals 
were not much better; that in their whole aspect they would 
suggest anything rather than what would be expected from the 
most highly favoured nation upon earth. But they were the 
witnesses to the Lord’s signs and wonders, to his revealed attri- 
butes, to his glorious promises, were ‘chosen before of God’ 
(apoxexeiporovnuévos) for this purpose. ‘The infidel may ask why 
were not the Moabites and Canaanites and the inhabitants of the 
wide world equally enlightened? We can supply no reason, we 
only point to the fact. 

The prophecies given at the close of the Old Testament, 
beginning with those delivered just before the captivity, including 
as they do the sublime predictions of Isaiah and the exact chrono- 
logy of Daniel, were much in advance of all that had gone before 
in respect of clearness of revelation. And here we again find the 
keepers of the sacred oracles materially diminished in numbers. 
The ten tribes never returned from captivity, and were lost 
among the nations. So that when our Lord himself came down 
from heaven, when the sign pronounced to Ahaz was given, a 
single tribe of Israel’s sons was alone the chosen witness. At 
this time the banks of the stream were broken through,—or to 
use the Scripture metaphor—the wall of partition was broken 
down ; nevertheless, the history of the world, subsequent to the 
ascension of Christ, does not exhibit the wide dissemination of 
revealed truth that we might have hoped for. Scripture is still 
silent to the majority of mankind. ‘True, it ought not to he so. 
God no longer imposes a restriction. ‘The Church is commanded 
to widen its boundaries. Expansiveness is the very test of 
spiritual life. But though no corner of the world is left unex- 
plored for the sake of commercial enterprise, or territorial 
aggrandisement, or scientific research, Christians fail to hold up 
to their fellow men the light of God’s truth. His ways are not 
made known to the ends of the earth, nor his saving health to all 
nations. This is not owing to the design of God, but to the 
neglect of the Church; nevertheless it is a fact in the nature 
of things, that millions have never received a spoken or written 
revelation of the will of God. 

But we may revert to our Lord’s own teaching, and there we 
find the same withholding of truth from all but a few. If he did 
not show himself to all the people after he rose from the dead, 
neither did he declare heavenly things to all the people during 
his ministry. The chosen witnesses of the resurrection were also 
chosen 
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chosen recipients of Gospel truth. They were emphatically his 
friends: ‘ Ye are my friends, if ye do whatsoever I command you. 
Henceforth I call you not servants, for the servant knoweth not 
what his lord doeth; but I have called you friends; for all 
things that I have heard of my Father I have made known unto 
you’ (John xv. 14, 15). The circle is, therefore, still more 
contracted to whom the clearest revelations are made. 

The teaching of our Lord was much of it parabolic. This 
mode was singularly adapted to instruct at one and the same 
time an outer and an inner circle of hearers. To the former, 
instruction would be given: the primary force of the parable was 
the inculcation of moral truth. No one could hear and not 
receive benefit ; but in many instances the crowd went away with- 
out receiving any new declaration concerning the reign of Messiah. 
And our Lord avowed this to his disciples: ‘ Unto you it is given 
to know the mysteries of the kingdom of God; but to them that 
are without all these things are done in parables’ (Mark iv. 11). 
It might be alleged that this was to the Jewish nation a refusal of 
the mystery, and that they could not be blamed for not accepting 
him as the Messiah, whose teaching was studiously kept from them. 
An objector might compare the parables of our Lord to the pillar 
of cloud, that was a hght to the Israelites but darkness to the 
Egyptians. Now the parable served the same end to the Jewish 
hearer that the vacated sepulchre did to the nation, and the ark 
to the antediluvian. It suggested inquiry. Our Lord always 
told ‘ them that were without’ what was the subject of his parable. 
They had their own conceptions of the kingdom; they were 
interested to an extreme degree in learning all that pertained to 
it; and if a teacher appeared before them with miraculous 
attestations of his mission, and told them to what the kingdom 
might be likened, the least they could do was to ask for a solution, 
to inquire into the nature of the resemblance. ‘The disciples pro- 
secuted the inquiry which the others neglected ; they obtained an 
answer, not primarily because they were friends, but because they 
were inquirers ; sight was given because they were willing to see, 
and hearing because they were anxious to hear. Assuredly the 
Pharisees and Scribes might have done the same, and the judicial 
blindness that was inflicted upon them had its cause not so much 
in the sovereignty of God as in their own perverseness and un- 
belief. The narrowed channel of revelation may everywhere be 
similarly understood. Nature is one vast parable to which the 
kingdom of God is likened. None are so far excluded from 
Divine knowledge, but that they have this book at least open 
before their eyes: ‘The invisible things of Him from the creation 
of the world are clearly seen, being understood by the things that 
are 
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are made, even his eternal power and Godhead, so that they 
are without excuse.’ (Rom. i. 20.) 

It would appear that hitherto the revelations of God have been 
confined to a few, and limited in clearness. But this characteristic 
does not apply to the next dispensation. Our Lord was silent 
before Pilate, he spoke little to the Sanhedrim; the sign of the 
wee Jonas was an obscure one, and left many unconvinced. 

ut a different sign shall usher in the day of the Son of Man; 
that sign will be a universal manifestation of Him who showed 
himself to so few after he rose from the dead. ‘Then skall 
appear the sign of the Son of Man in heaven.’ (Matth. xxiv. 30.) 
Partial convictions will then cease, imperfect evidence will never 
be offered ; man will not grope about for the truth, nor say ‘ Lo! 
here,’ or ‘Lo! there.’ For as the lightning cometh out of the 
east, and shineth even unto the west, so shall also the coming of 
the Son of Man be. 

The questions of the infidel, why Jesus appeared only to his 
frieuds after the resurrection, why revelation is limited and 
obscure, are sufficiently answered by the discovery that God has 
always revealed himself to chosen witnesses, and has never im- 
parted truth to those who manifested an unwillingness to receive 
it. ‘This accounts in a great measure for the mystery that per- 
vades the Bible. It is also consistent with our state of probation. 
Sin is possible, or virtue would not merit the name ; error is able 
to intrude itself that the truth may be more valued. Hence, 
effort is necessary, either in the practice of virtue or the 
investigation of truth; and the very essence of faith is that it 
works inthe dark; it has respect to the unseen. Truth is best 
seen against the back-ground of error, and faith is rendered 
perfect when tried by uncertainty. 

Even amongst those who have the Bible in their hands there 
will be two classes: the friends to whom the Saviour reveals 
himself, and those who see only the empty tomb. All see not 
with the same eyes. But if we consider the purposes for which 
God gives a revelation, the limits to which he restricts it, the 
small numbers to whom it has ever been addressed, we may infer 
the general design with which it is constructed, and the patience 
necessary to become acquainted with all its parts. Humility in 
receiving the truth, earnestness in seeking it, zeal in practising it, 
will be the best characteristics of the Scripture student ; and he 
who digs the sacred mine with all the helps that God himself has 
given, will assuredly obtain a rich reward. it 
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POETICAL LEGENDS OF THE TALMUD. 


TueEreE is perhaps no uninspired book of which more has been 
said and written than of that extraordinary production of the 
human mind, the Jewish Talmiid. It is proposed in the following 
pages to give a short description of its nature and origin, and to 
indicate some of the more remarkable and poetical portions of its 
contents. 

The laws which were imparted to the Israelites by divine com- 
mand through Moses, ‘the man of God,’ are contained in the 
Pentateuch, or Five Books of Moses, are a system of legislation 
the most perfect, and embrace religious, moral, political, social, 
and ritual enactments. 

Although Moses had prohibited» the Israelites from adding 
unto the word which he had commanded them, and from diminish- 
ing therefrom, yet, as those laws were general, he gave the power 
of making special applications, when necessary, in the hands of 
those who should succeed him in the judgment-seat of Israel ; 
saying,* that if there should arise anything too hard for them in 
judgment, the persons so pressed were to go to the place which 
the Lord should choose, to the priests and to the judge that 
should be in those days and inquire, and that they were to do 
according to the sentence which they should pronounce, under the 
penalty of death. 

As long as the Israelities were wanderers in the desert, under 
the government of Moses, their affairs were so little complicated, 
that the application of the divine law to specific cases was of rare 
occurrence. But when they had obtained possession of the pro- 
mised land, had built cities, and had become a large nation, more 
intricate disputes of necessity arose, and appeals to the supreme 
judge became frequent. At first each decision rested on its own 
merits ; but when, in cases that much resembled each other, such 
decisions became recorded as precedents for future adjudications, 
these primary decisions were called sp» nvm mradn (elehe Le- 
Moseh me-Sinai), a decision of Moses from Sinai, which possessed 
the authority bequeathed to it by their great legislator. 

The Mosaic ritual required also many specific directions aud 
applications, and the necessity of establishing rules for their ob- 
servance became also necessary. ‘These were also conferred by 
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the same authority to the teachers of the people. These were 
delivered verbally, not being contained in the code of laws written 
lown by Moses, and were, it is alleged, preserved from genera- 
tion to generation by tradition, and delivered solemnly and with 
severe injunctions to preserve them unaltered from father to son. 

It is held that the existence of these traditions during the time 
of the first Temple may be proved from the writings of the sacred 
historians and prophets. After its destruction, and the return of 
the Jews from the Babylonish captivity, the traditions were still 
preserved, so that a twofold code existed, the ansaw myn (torah 
sebakteb), Pentateuch or the Five Books of Moses, the written 
law, and the np Syaw mn (torah sebol pe), the verbal or un- 
written law, founded upon and explanatory of the former. 

During the period of the second temple, the great and influen- 
tial sect, the Sadducees, denied the authority of this oral law. 
This sect, however, was not established till long after the return 
of the Jews from Babylon, and the earliest writer who mentions 
it is Josephus. The founders of this sect were of the school of 
Antigonus of Socho, head of the Sanhedrin in the third century 
before Christ. Zadok and Baithos, two of his disciples, differed 
from him, joined the Samaritans, who worshipped in their temple 
on Mount Gerizim, and established the sect which lasted till the 
reign of Justinian, who denounced them as atheists, and per- 
secuted them with great violence. They are also mentioned by 
Maimonides, and in the myax (Aboth) of Rabbis Nathan and 
Abraham ben David as schismatics, who gainsaid the divine origin 
of the oral law and denied the resurrection of the dead and the 
immortality of the soul ; agreeing in many points with the doc- 
trines of the Epicurean philosophers. They were named Sadducees 
(or Zadokim pps) and Baithosees from their founders, Zadok 
and Baithos.° 

But after the destruction of Jerusalem and the bloody perse- 
cutions and dispersion of the Jews under Hadrian, who prohibited 
the practice of their rites, and declared the transmission of the 
oral law, or the appointing a teacher learned in the law, under 
the penalty of death, it was feared that the oral law might be 
forgotten, and that if the chain of tradition became broken it 
would become obsolete. 

It was, therefore, the care of their teachers to prevent this 
rupture, and to keep their people prepared for that restoration to 
freedom and nationality, to be again a freeholder and a citizen in, 
the land of their forefathers. Such were the motives that ren- 





4 Jewish Antiquities, lib. iii. ¢. ii., and xii. and Lxiii. of his Jewish Wars. 
© Geschichte, Lehren und Meinungen aller reliyiisen Sekten der Juden, by P. Beer, 
Briin, 1822, 
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dered the preservation of those traditions which formed the oral 
law. One of their great teachers, Rabbi Jehuda Hachadosh, 
the hanassi, prince, patriarch, or chief of the school of Tiberias, in 
the time‘ of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius, collected all the legal 
and ritual traditions and the various established decisions and 
embodied them in a work called the mw» (Mishna) Repe- 
tition or Doctrine of the Law. His Mishnah or first Talmud, 
notwithstanding the inconsistencies and obscurities with which it 
abounds, comprehends all the laws, institutions, and rules of life, 
which the Jews held themselves bound to observe, and many 
excellent aphorisms, soon obtained credit as a sacred book. It 
subsequently received additions and comments by other celebrated 
Rabbis, which were published in the fifth century by Rabbi 
Jochanan-ben- Eliezer, under the title of Gemara.® 

Rabbi Jehuda was assisted in this compilation by several 
learned associates, who were designated Tanaiim, or Mishnic 
Doctors, the most celebrated of whom was Rabbi Jochanan, his 
disciple. Within a century after this compilation, four commen- 
taries on its contents were published by disciples of his school. 
Rab composed the treatises Jephra and Jephri, and Rabbi Chija 
wrote Josephta, to expound and elucidate its principles ; Rabbies 
Hosea and ben-Caphara jointly composed Beraitha to interpret 
its contents, and Jochanan embodied these various commentaries, 
together with the different opinions expressed by learned Rabbies 
his contemporaries, in the work called the Jerusalem Talmid. 

A second and more laborious and extensive compilation was 
undertaken about a century later by Rabbi Asher, president of 
the Jewish Academy at Sura, who devoted three score years of 
his long life to this work, which is called the Babylonian ‘Talmid 
to distinguish it from the older or Jerusalem Talmid. In this 
work he embodied all the opinions and explanations of the Mishnah 
up to liis time. After his death, his successor, Rabbi Avina, 
laboured with equal zeal on this immense work, which was com- 
pleted by the Saburaim about a century later, and contained the 
commentaries of Rashi, Josaphoth, Maimonides, Rabbenu Simeon, 
and Rabbi Asher. 

The contents of the Talmid are classed by the author of a 
treatise ‘On the Social Condition of the Jews’» under two 
great heads, namely, mya$n (Halacoth), ‘ Decisions,’ and nyin 


f About a.p. 164. 

& An edition of the Mishnah was published by Surenhusius, a celebrated Hebrew 
and Greek professor in the university of Amsterdam, in 1688, in six volumes folio. 
A translation into German of the Jerusalem and Babylonian ‘Talmfids, the Mishnah 
and the Gemara, by Dr. M. Pinner, of the Asiatic Society, Paris, was announced 
for publication, in twenty-eight large folio volumes, Berlin, 1832. 

h In the Magazine of Rabbinical literature, vol. iii. p. 51. 8vo. Lond. 1836. 
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(Hagadoth), ‘ Dissertations.’ The first form that code of 
legal and ritual enactments which, derived from Moses, had 
been preserved, as before mentioned, by tradition and subse- 
quently embodied in the Mishnah. These having been examined 
by the Amoraim or Talmudic doctors and adopted by them, are 
the code of the oral law. ‘These decisions, and the disputations 
and reasons by which they were established, became so numerous 
as to tax even the best memory. ‘To obviate this objection, 
Maimonides abridged the Talmud, and gave in his Jad Hacha- 
zakah (the Strong Hand), a complete digest of the Talmidic 
laws. 

The nature of the dissertations, which formed the second great 
division of the ‘Talmid, is so general, that there is scarcely any 
subject, religious, moral, spiritual, or scientific, but that the 
Talmudic sages have noticed it. Many, if not most, of these 
dissertations are written in that metaphorical style of allegory, 
that was at all times so prevalent in the East. Some of these 
allegories would match for extravagance the fables of the Papists 
in their legendary tales; such as, that the Creator of the 
Universe puts on phylacteries,' and prays; that he wraps him- 
self in a* taleth, like the reader of a congregation; that he is 
angered every day (uote ib. Tr. Berachoth, p. 7); that he weeps 
(note ib. fo. 59, p. 1), that he roars™ like a lion, and many 
other similar expressions with which the Talmid abounds ; and, 
if taken literally, are as contrary to the dictates of common sense 
as they are to the fundamental principles of the divine law as 
given in the Pentateuch. The most pious of their Rabbis de- 
clare the study of this second division of the Talmad profitless 
and vain; and Maimonides expressly declares that no man should 
occupy himself with these disputations or devote much time to 
the ethics, as neither of them are to be considered as principles of 
faith, not promoting the love or fear of the Lord. 

The jurisprudence of the ‘l'almid is entitled to high respect, 
as combining the three great qualities of any code, namely, equity, 
efficiency, and dignity. The criminal code is humane, and the 
civil code attentive to the rights of person and property. One of 
their axioms," ‘ The enactments of the state are law,’ is held to 
be so binding that no Jew can plead the sanction of the Talmid 
as his authority for disobeying the laws of the land in which he 
lives, or for not being as good a citizen and as loyal a subject as 
any member of the community into which he is received; and 
many other similar commands as to their conduct towards their 
fellow men. ; 





i Talmfd, tr. Berachoth. * Talmud,, tr. Rosh-hashannah, fo. 17, p. 2. 
m I[b,, tr. Chulia, fo. 59,p.2. ® SI NM35D7 834 (dina de-melcetha dina). 
A few 
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A few examples of the aphorisms or maxims of the Talmudic 
doctors will suffice to show the spirit of this great but inconsistent 
compilation, which may be correctly described as consisting of 
good, bad, and indifferent :— 


‘ AKABIAH, the son of Mehallel, said, ‘‘ Contemplate three things, 
and thou wilt avoid sin; know whence thou comest, whither thou 
goest, and before whom thou art to render a responsible account. 
Whence camest thou? From a perishable atom. Whither goest 
thou? Toa place of ashes, worms, and maggots. Before whom art 
thou hereafter to render an account? Before the Sovereign of the 
King of Kings, the Holy One—blessed be He.” 

‘ Rassr Dosa, the son of Harchinas, said, “‘ Sleep in the morning, 
wine in the forenoon, childish conversation, and frequenting the 
assemblies of the worldly-minded, drive a man out of the world.” 

‘Raper Axrsa said, “ Laughter and levity accustom men to 
lewdness ; tradition forms a fence to the law; titles form a fence to 
riches; vows a fence for abstinence; and the fence for wisdom is 
science.” 

‘ He (R. Akiba) used to say, “ Man is beloved, for he was created 
in the image of God; but that love was greater still, which made it 
known to him that he was made in the image of God; as it is said, 
* In the image of God he made man.’ ” 

‘ Ben Zoma® said, “ Who is truly wise? He who is willing to 
receive instruction from all men: As it is written, ‘ From all my 
teachers I gather understanding.’ Who is truly a hero? He who 
subdues his own passions :—<As it is said, ‘ He who is slow to anger is 
better than the mighty; and he who governs his own temper, than he 
who taketh a city.” Who is truly happy? He who is contented with 
his lot: as it is said, ‘ When thou shalt eat of the labours of thine 
hands, then happy shalt thou be, and it shall be well with thee. 
Happy shalt thou be in this world, and it shall be well with thee in 
the world to come.’ Who is truly honourable? He who honoureth 
the human species ; as it is written, ‘ For them who honour me will I 
honour, and they who despise me shall be lightly esteemed.’ ” 

‘ Ben? Azar said, “‘ Run to the performance of the slightest com- 
mandment, and flee from the commission of sin; for the performance 
of one precept leads to another, and one sin involves the commission of 
another: as the reward of obeying one precept consists in the per- 
formance of another, so the recompense of sin is the evil of commit- 
ting another.” 

‘ He (Ben Azai) used to say, “ Despise not any man, and do not 
spurn anything: for there is no man who hath not his hour, nor is 
there anything that hath not its place.” 

‘ RasBr Eveazar ben Shamuang said, “ Let the honour of thy 


© The name of this youthful teacher was Simeon; but as he died before he had 
obtained the inauguration and title of Rabbi, he is not called by his own name, but 
by that of his father. His rank was that of a disciple of the sages, not a sage. 

P This youthful teacher, whose name was Simeon, is called by his patronymic for 
similar reasons to the preceding. 
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disciple be as dear to thee as thine own; and thy respect for thy com- 
panions as thy veneration for thy teacher; and thy veneration for thy 
teacher as thy fear of the Deity.” 

‘Rassr SIMEON said, “ There are three crowns; the crown of the 
law, the crown of priesthood, and the crown of royalty: but the crown 
of a good name is superior to all of them.” 

‘ RaBBi Simeon ben Eleazar said, “‘ Attempt not to appease thy 
neighbour in the hour of his wrath, nor to console him while his dead 
lieth before him. Question him not at the time of his making a vow, 
nor be pressing to see him in the hour of his remorse.” 

‘Rapsr Eveazar Hakappar used to say, *“* Those who are born 
must die; the dead are made to live, and the living to be judged ; to 
know, to make known, and to confess that He, the Almighty God, is 
the former, the creator, the examiner, judge, witness, and complainant ; 
and He is the judge for all times to come. Blessed is He! in whose 
presence there is no unrighteousness, no forgetfulness, no respect of 
persons, no acceptance of bribes, for everything is his. Know 
also, that everything is done according to account. Let not thine 
imagination feed thee with the hope that the grave is a place of 
refuge for thee: for without thy consent thou wert formed, without 
thy consent thou wert born, without thy consent thou livest, without 
thy consent thou must die, and without thy consent thou must hereafter 
render a responsible account before the Sovereign of the King of 
Kings, the Holy One. Blessed be He.”’’ 

Of such and of similar sentiments were the axioms and moni- 
tions of the ‘'almad composed, and every one of them enlarged 
by scores of folio commentaries and elucidations. Many of them 
shew a merely childish playing upon words, and some set forth 
mere truisms and logical extravaganzas; such as the following :— 

‘Raspsr Eveazar, the son of Azariah, said, “If there be no 
knowledge of the law, there can be no correct worldly conduct ; and 
if there be no correct worldly conduct, there certainly can be no law. 
If there is no fear of God, there can be no wisdom ; and if there be 
no wisdom, there can be no fear of God. If there be no knowledge, 
there can be no understanding ; and if there is no understanding, there 
can be no knowledge. If there is no meal there can be no study of 
the law; and if there be no study of the law, there is no meal.”’’ 

These wise sayings have also an elaborate commentary in the 
max noon (Mesceth Aboth), the Ethics of the Fathers, but the 
last aphorism of this ethic is unexplained. 

The legends, allegories and tales, with which the Talmid 
abounds, are as various as their axioms and ethics, but many of 
them are full of poetry and imagination. Of such are the fol- 
lowing :— 


‘ Tue Sun AND THE Moon. 
‘From the council of the Eternal the creating decree went forth, 
** Two lights shall shine in the firmament; and they shall rule the 
earth, and decide revolving times and seasons.” 


‘He 
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‘ HE said, and it was so. The sun arose, the first of lights. Asa 
bridegroom goeth forth from his chamber, as a hero rejoices in his 
victorious career, so doth the glorious luminary proceed on his course, 
robed in the radiant splendours of his Creator. A chaplet of various 
colours enriched his head; earth rejoiced, the herbs diffused their 
choicest fragrance, and the flowers expanded all their beauty. 

‘ The second light beheld the splendid sight, and its heart was filled 
with envy. It saw that its own splendour could not excel the efful- 
gence of the orb of day. 

* Repinings and complaints broke from the lesser planet. “ Why 
do two monarchs sit upon one throne? Why am [I to be the inferior 
and not the chief?” 

‘ Suddenly, the splendid light of the moon, expelled by its inward 
discontent, vanished from its face. Far it spread over the vast em- 
pyrean and lighted up the numerous host of stars. 

‘ Dark and trembling stood the moon, downcast and ashamed before 
the celestial hosts. Weeping she prayed, ‘“ Have mercy, Father of 
all, have mercy upon me!” and lo! the angel of the Lord stood 
before the humbled luminary, and announced the irrevocable decree, 
** Because thou hast envied the splendour of the sun, thy radiance 
from henceforth shall be borrowed from his light ; and when yonder 
earth passes thee, thou shalt stand as thou now dost, deprived of light, 
and eclipsed either wholly or in part. But weep not, planet of the 
silent night ; the All-merciful hath pardoned thy repining and granted 
thy prayer. ‘ Go forth,’ He commanded me, ‘ console the penitent 
moon ; she, also, shall be a queen in her milder radiance. The tears 
of her repentance shall be a reviving balm to all that languish, im- 
parting new vigour to all whom the noon-tide heat has exhausted.” 

‘ The moon was consoled ; and lo, the pale radiance in which she 
still shines, flowed beautifully around her. She entered on her silent 
career, the queen of the night, leader of her attendant stars. Weep- 
ing for her own fault, she commiserates the tears that are shed on 
earth, and sends forth her silvery rays to console the mourner and to 
sympathise with those who suffer.’ 

To this apologue the Talmudic sages address the following 
moral to the fair daughters of Israel :— 

‘ Daughter of beauty, beware of envy ; envy has driven angels from 
heaven, and lowered the splendour of the beauteous moon, the silent 
queen of night,’ 

Envy, or the sense of pain at the sight of excellence or happi- 
ness in others, is a passion so common in the human breast, that 
it has received the censure of every moralist from King Solomon 
to Doctor Johnson ; and the Talmidic doctors have many grave 
and solemn exhortations against this sordid passion. As the 
moon in the preceding fable envied the greater glories of the sun, 
so the Roman conspirators, except Brutus, 

‘ Did that they did in envy of great Caesar.’ 4 





4 Shakspeare. 
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The following apologue in condemnation of despair, and in 
praise of patience and hope, is no less pleasing and to the pur- 
pose than the former :— 


‘Tue VINE. 

‘ On the day of their creation the trees rejoiced ; and each praised in 
joyous exultation its own good qualities. ‘* The Lord himself planted 
me,” exclaimed the lofty cedar ; “ and firmness and fragrance, dura- 
bility and strength are all combined in me.” 

‘ * The mercy of the Lord has presented me as a blessing,” said the 
umbrageous palm-tree : “* beauty and utility are found in me.” 

‘ The apple-tree said, ‘‘I stand glorious among trees, like the sun 
amidst the hosts of heaven.” And the myrtle exclaimed, “ Like the 
rose among its thorns, I stand distinguished amongst my kindred, the 
graceful underwood.” They all boasted; the fig-tree of its fruit, 
the olive of its richness; even the pine-tree and the box-tree exulted. 

‘The vine alone remained silent, and dropped its head, saying, 
mournfully, ‘‘ To me everything seems denied ; I can boast of neither 
trunk nor branches, blossoms nor fruit ; yet such as I am, I will wait 
in silent hope.” It sank down upon the earth, and its tendrils wept 
in sorrow and solitude. 

‘ Not long did it wait in tears; for the newly-created lord of the 
earth, kind-hearted man, approached. He saw the feeble plant, a 
plaything to the winds, drooping, and appearing to implore his aid. 
In pity he raised it, and wound the tender sapling round his arbour. 
Joyfully the air saluted the glowing vine, the heat of the sun pene- 
trated its hard, green grains, and prepared that sweet moisture, the 
most precious beverage of man. Decked out in the fulness of its rich 
grapes, the vine bent down to its preserver, who tasted the refreshing 
juice, and called the vine “ his friend.” The proud trees envied the 
feeble plant, for its fruit was more valued than theirs; but the vine 
rejoiced in its slender stem and the accomplishment of its hopes. 
Therefore its juice still invigorates the heart of man, cheers his de- 
sponding spirits, and imparts gladness to the mourning soul.’ 


The teacher addresses himself on the preceding tale to his 
disciples, saying — 

‘Ye who are suffering and think yourselves abandoned, do not 
despair, but persevere in patience and hope. There is an eye above 
that beholds even you. The humble plant yields the most precious 
juice, and the feeble vine begets valour and animation.’ 


With similar feelings and purport is their popular legend :— 


‘Tue TREES OF PARADISE. 

‘ When the Deity conducted man into his paradise, all the trees of 
the garden of Eden saluted the favoured of the Lord. With waving 
branches they offered him their fruits for his food and the fragrant 
shade of their foliage for his refreshment. 

‘QO! that he would prefer me,” said the palm-tree. ‘I will 
feed him with my golden dates, and the wine of my juice shall be his 
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beverage; my leaves shall form his tranquil hut, and my branches cast 
their shadows over him.” 

‘ «T will shower my odoriferous blossoms upon thee,” exclaimed 
the apple-tree, “and my choicest fruits shall be thy nourishment.” 

‘In like manner did all the trees of Paradise greet their new- 
created lord ; and his supreme benefactor permitted him to enjoy their 
rich offerings. Hx gave him liberty to partake of all the fruits in 
the garden except one: ONE fruit only he was forbidden to taste—that 
which grew on the TREE OF KNOWLEDGE. 

*« A tree of knowledge!” said man within himself. ‘ All other 
trees yield me but terrestrial, corporeal nourishment; but this tree, 
which would elevate my spirit and strengthen the powers of my mind, 
this tree alone am I forbidden to enjoy.” Yet he silenced the voice of 
desire, and suppressed the rebellious thoughts that arose in his bosom. 
But when the voice of temptation assailed him, he tasted the for- 
bidden fruit, and its pernicious juice still ferments in our hearts. 

‘ “ Hard is the prohibition laid upon man,” said the angelic spirits 
of heaven; ‘* for what can be more tempting to a being who is en- 
dued with reason, than the acquisition of knowledge? And shall he who 
will soon transgress the command, therefore be punished with death ?” 

‘* Wait and behold his punishment,” replied the dulcet voice of 
celestial love; ‘¢ even on the path of his errors, amidst the pangs of 
repentance and the stings of remorse—even then will I be his guide, 
and conduct him to another tree that grows in his heavenly home.” ’ 


The advantages of remembering our common origin, our duties 
to our fellow-men, and to do as we would be done by, are con- 
stant lessons from the sages to their disciples ; but among the 
many there are few more appropriate than the apologue of— 


‘Tue CuiLp oF Mercy. 

‘ Let us make man,” said the Creator, and myriads of angelic 
beings listened to his voice. ‘ Do not create him,” said the angel 
of Justice. ‘ He will wrong his brethren, injure and oppress the 
weak and cruelly ill treat the feeble.’ ‘ Do not create him,” spoke 
the angel of Peace: “ he will manure the earth with human blood. 
The first-born of his race will become an assassin, and murder his own 
brother.” 

‘« He will desecrate thy sanctuary with his lies,” said the angel of 
Truth ; ‘‘ and although thou stampest on his countenance thine own 
image, the seal of truth, yet will falsehood and deceit prevail in his 
voice.” 

‘** Create him not; he will rebel against thee, and abuse the free- 
dom which thou bestowest on him,” exclaimed the united chorus of 
assembled angels. 

‘ Still they spoke, when Charity, the youngest and best-beloved of 
the Eternal’s creation, approached his throne and knelt before him. 
‘“‘ Father! create him,” she prayed, “ in thine own image; Jet him 
be the beloved of thy goodness. When all thy servants forsake him, 
I will seek and lovingly assist him. His very errors I will turn to 
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his good. Iwill fill the heart of the weak with benevolence, and 
render him merciful to those who are weaker than himself. If he 
depart from peace and truth, if he offend justice and equity, I will still 
be with him; and the consequences of his own errors shall chasten his 
heart and purify him in penitence and love.” 

‘ The Universal Father listened to her voice, and created man, a 
weak and erring being ; but, even in his errors, a disciple of Divine 
Goodness, a child of Mercy, Love, and Charity, which never forsake 
him and ever strive to amend him.’ 


The sages of Israel, the doctors of the Torah, in concluding this 
sacred allegory, call thus upon their people :— 


‘ Remember thy origin, O man! when thou art cruel and unjust. 
Of all the Divine attributes, Charity alone stood forward to plead that 
existence be granted unto thee. Mercy and Love have fostered thee ; 
therefore remember, BE JUST, BE MERCIFUL.’ 


Man’s duty on earth, the limited time of his existence in a 
mortal state, and the natural termination of his temporal exist- 
ence, are favourite topics with the poets and teachers among the 
Jews in the middle ages. The following allegory on this subject 
shows how they submitted such important topics to the considera- 
tion of their disciples. It is entitled— 


* Tue ConrorMATION oF MAN. 

‘ Tue Creator descended. All the angels and the princes of the 
elements beheld and contemplated his proceedings. 

‘ HE called to the dust of the earth, and it gathered itself from all 
quarters of the terrestrial globe; and the angel of the earth said, 
* This frame will be a mortal creature, wheresoever it may dwell upon 
earth, for it is dust and unto dust it must return.” 

‘ He called to the heavenly cloud, and it moistened the dust. The 
clay began to heave and shape itself into vessels and compartments ; 
and the angel of the waters exclaimed, “ Thou wilt require nourish- 
ment, thou curiously constructed creature! Hunger and thirst will 
be inseparable from thy being.” Inwardly the veins and cells began 
to form themselves ; the manifold outward limbs to assume their shape. 
Then said the angel of the living, ‘“* Beauteous and scientific creation, 
thou wilt be subject to many desires; love of thy species will impel 
and attract thee.” 

‘Tue Creator approached, with his daughters, Wisdom and 
Love. With fatherly kindness he raised the inanimate form, and 
breathed into it the breath of life, and gave it life and immortality. 
Man stood erect, and delighted he looked around him. ‘“ Behold,” 
said the voice of the Most High, “ all the productions of the fields 
and trees, all the animals that dwell upon the face of the earth, I give 
unto thee. ‘Thy father-land, the earth, is thine, and thou shalt rule 
over it. But thou, thyself, art mine; thy breath is my gift, and when 
thy time cometh, I summon it again to myself who gave it.” 

‘ Wisdom and Love, the offsprings of God, stayed with the -— 
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lord of the earth. They instructed him and taught him to know all 
animate and inanimate nature. They conversed with him as loving 
companions, and their light was with innocent man.’ 


The moral appended to this apologue by the Rabbinical doctors 
teaches, that ‘ Man lives his allotted time on earth happy, if 
Wisdom and Love deign to cheer him with their influence. But 
when his appointed time expires, his body returns to mix with the 
elements eens it was taken. The spirit, however, returns again 
to God, by whose paternal embrace it was breathed into him.’ 

The fall of man naturally follows his creation in the Mosaic 
history, and is so treated by the learned authority of the Mishnah ; 
who were used to address their disciples in parables, as was the 
divine accomplisher of the law of Moses, the meek, the benign, 
the loving and the beloved Jesus, his disciples. 

Imagine one of the highly-educated, influential Rabbis in the 
schools of Cordova or of Seville, addressing a numerous and 
attentive congregation of doctors, poets, philosophers, mathe- 
maticians, physicians, and literati, such as abounded among the 
Jews in the middle ages, and a crowd of listening and attentive 
disciples, in somewhat the following manner :— 


‘ Incline your ears to my words, for ye will find them useful, and 
therefore treasure them in your hearts. Think not that I have in- 
vented them, or that they are the offsprings of mine own imagination. 
No! as men gather birds’-nests and climb high rocks and trees to get 
at them, so have I gathered the sayings of the wise and pious, and 
have endeavoured to climb up the high and fertile palm-trees of their 
knowledge. Therefore hearken now, and understand the words of the 
wise and their dark sayings. Ye have heard of the creation of man in 
primeval innocence; now listen to the history of his fall, and open 
thy hearts to the words of instruction, contained in the mystical 
allegory of 

‘ ZAMMAEL. 

¢ When the Lord first made man out of the dust of the earth, and 
had crowned the perishable material with the diadem of his own like- 
ness, he presented, his latest creation to the angelic hosts of heaven. 
Joyfully the angels saluted their younger brother, and cheerfully they 
attended him when his bridal-feast was celebrated in Paradise. 

‘One of them only, the proud Zammael, scorned the earth-born 
ereature. “ Am I not formed from light,” he exclaimed, “ whilst 
thou art but dust of the earth? The fiery stream which flows from 
the throne of Glory forms my essence, whilst the frail perishable 
world is thy poor substance.” 

* And, behold, the stream of light, of which he boasted, departed 
from him. As melts the snow before the glorious orb of day, so did 
the radiant garments that adorned him vanish. The proudest of 
spirits became the meanest stripped of that light which was not his 
own. 


‘ Inflamed 
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* Inflamed with rage, he withdrew from the assembly of the celestial 
hosts, and vowed to avenge himself upon man, the innocent cause of his 
degradation. ‘I have been dishonoured through you, base mortal!” 
he exclaimed ; “ and you shall be disgraced through me.” He knew 
of the divine permission to man and of the single exception, which 
prohibited Adam from eating the pernicious fruit of the tree of know- 
ledge. He collected the few remaining rays of his departed glory, 
and tried to reduce them into the garb of an angel of light. But the 
radiance out of which he strove to form his garment died away, and 
when he trod the sinuous path of the seducer he glided upon the 
ground in the semblance of a creeping serpent. Nothing remained 
of the once splendid seraph but the horrid colours of the scaly 
reptile. 

‘ Eve, however, saw and admired him, and was persuaded by his 
sophistry to taste the forbidden fruit. She ate death, and reached to 
her husband the fruits of disobedience. Sorrow and misery sprung 
from their united sin, and continue an inheritance to their de- 
scendants. 

‘Tur Creator appeared. He judged the seduced pair with gracious 
mercy, but rigorously he punished the seducing reptile. Accursed, it 
became a loathsome and detested creature, crawling slimily upon the 
earth. ‘ Because it hath been thy delight,” Hx exclaimed to Zam- 
mael, “‘ to make others miserable, let joy at the grief and unhappiness 
of others be henceforth thy unholy portion.” Exiled from the hosts 
of the blessed, denied all participation in those blissful pursuits, which 
once he shared with them, Zammael roams accursed the executioner of 
his own fearful punishment—Tue ANGEL or Deatu.’ 


As a fitting episode to the last three allegories, one showing the 
happiness or misery to be derived by man in selecting a proper 
helpmate to his cares, and that a good wife is formed from man’s 
own heart, is the Talmidie legend of 


‘ Linis AnD Eve. 

‘ Solitary and silent Adam traversed his Paradise. He had tended 
his trees, he had given appropriate‘ names to the animals, had rejoiced 
in the rich abundance of his blessings which creation unfolded to his 
view ; yet among all animated beings he found none that would share 
with him the wishes of his heart. At length his eye became fixed 
upon one of those beauteous creatures of the air, which, as tradition 
informs us, inhabited the earth before man was called into being, and 
which his clear sight could then perceive. Lriis was the name of 
this beauteous creature of the element, who, like her sisters, dwelt on 





* Names were not originally mere simple and arbitrary sounds, imposed at random, 
but were generally expressive of the nature and properties of the things or persons 
to which they were applied. As in the earlier parts of the sacred history, Adam is 
so called from M1948 (Adam-eh), red or vegetable earth, of which man was made, 
Adam named his wife (Gen. ii. 23) NW (isha), woman, as emanating from &” (ish), 
man ; and named her (Gen. iii. 20; iv. 1, 25; v. 29; xvii. 16; xxix, 31; and Exod. 
ii. 10) AIM (Heveh), the mother of all living; and similarly were Cain, Seth, Noah, 
all the sons of Jacob, also Moses, from MWD (Mosheh), drawn out. 
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trees and flowers, and fed only on the most aromatic fragrance. “ All 
creatures,” said Adam, within himself, “live in social community, I 
only stand alone! O that this beauteous creature would become my 
companion.” 

“ Tue Eterna heard his wish, and said, “ Thou hast cast thine 
eyes upon a form that was not created for thee. Yet, in order to 
instruct thee by correcting thine error, thy wish shall be granted.” 
The command of transformation was given, and Lilis assumed the 
human form. 

‘ Adam joyfully hastened towards her; but soon discovered his 
error. The beautiful Lilis was proud, and disdainfully withdrew from 
his embrace. ‘“ Am I,” she haughtily demanded, ‘‘ of the same race 
or origin as thou art? I am formed from the purest air of heaven, 
and not from the lowly dust of the earth. My life will last for thou- 
sands of years, the might of spirits is my strength, and fragrant odours 
my celestial sustenance. I will not join to increase thy lowly dust- 
begotten race.” he then flew away, and refused all solicitations to 
return to him. 

‘ Then,” said the Creator, “it is not good that man should be 
alone ; I will make him an help meet for him.” A deep sleep fell 
upon Adam, and a lethargy settled on his limbs; a prophetic dream 
showed him the new creation, which arose from his side near the 
region of his heart, formed of the same essence and substance as him- 
self. Joyfully he awoke and beheld his second self. When the bene- 
ficent Creator led the lovely being to him, his bosom heaved and his 
whole heart yearned affectionately towards her, for she was derived 
from its essence. ‘* Thou art mine,” he rapturously exclaimed, “ and 
thou shalt be called woman, for thou wert taken out of man.” ’ 


The learned teacher thus expounds and moralizes upon his 
parable :— 


‘ When the Lord loves a man he gives him the mate that is his; 
formed for him out of his own heart, and she becomes his wife. Know- 
ing that they were created for each other, they become one in daily- 
renewed contentment, and in the happiness of sympathetic union. 
But he who desires the possession of outward charms alone, or longs 
for a being that appertains not to him, is punished by obtaining a mate 
who is not his, nor formed from his heart. Thus the two souls forced 
into one by a compulsive union, soon discover that they were not 
created for each other, indulge in mutual hatred, and torment each 
other till separated by death.’ 


Having sung the union of the first pair, the parents of the 
human race, the Rabbinical bards proceeded to their first-born 
offspring ; the first, who, in accordance with the celestial decree, 
tilled the ground, which no longer brought forth its fruits spon- 
taneously as in Paradise, and the second a tender of sheep. The 
first fratricide furnished an excellent subject for the legendary 
muse, and it was recorded under the title of— 


‘ THE 
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‘Tue SHEPHERD or CHALDEA. 

‘ In the silent midnight hour that preceded the vernal festival upon 
which the first brothers were to bring their grateful offerings to the 
Creator, their mother, in a dream, beheld a fearful vision. ‘The white 
roses that her younger son had planted around his altar had changed 
their hue ; they had become more blood-red and more fully blown than 
she had ever seen. She went to gather them, but they withered at her 
touch. A bleeding lamb lay extended upon the altar; plaintive voices 
were heard around her, and among them a shriek of piercing despair, till 
all were lost in heavenly harmony, such as she had never heard before. 

‘ A beauteous plain lay before her, more beautiful than even the 
paradise of her youth, and a shepherd, in the shape of her younger 
son Abel, arrayed in robes of radiant whiteness, tended his flocks. 
Roses of the ruddiest hues, formed into a coronal, encircled his brows ; 
in his hand he held a lute, from which went forth the harmony of 
heaven. His mild eye beamed affectionately upon her, but when she 
approached to take his hand he vanished from her sight, and with him 
the vision of her dream. 

‘ The tender mother of our race arose as the ruddy dawn illumed the 
sky, and with a sinking heart she went to the festival. The brothers 
brought their respective sacrifices, and their parents departed. Even- 
ing came, but her sons returned not: their anxious mother went forth 
to seek them. She found Abel’s flocks scattered, mournfully lowing, 
and looking for the return of their good master, whose lifeless body 
lay stretched at the foot of his own altar. The roses he had planted 
around it, were dyed with his blood, and the groans of his brother 
Cain resounded in bitter anguish from a neighbouring cavern. 

* The bereaved mother sank fainting upon the bleeding corpse of 
her son, when she again beheld the vision of her nocturnal dream. 
Her beloved martyred son became the shepherd whom she had seen in 
the new Paradise. Red roses were intertwined around his head, in 
his hand he held an angelic harp, and his melodious accents fell 
sweetly on her ear as he sang, ‘* Look up to the heavens, look to the 
brilliant stars. Look up, weeping as thou art, my mother, behold 
yon splendid wain, which will lead me to fields more blooming, to a 
Paradise more beauteous than thou ever sawest in Eden’s lovely 
gardens: where the blood-stained rose of suffering innocence blooms 
in celestial and eternal splendour, and its mortal sighs turned into im- 
mortal songs of rapture.” 

‘ The vision faded from her eyes, but with a strengthened mind and 
confiding resignation, Eve arose from the inanimate body of her son. 
The next morning, his parents, the first living, mourned over their 
son, the first dead, bedewed his pallid corse with their scalding tears, 
decked it with the roses dyed in his life-blood and buried him at the 
foot of the altar he had raised to the Lord, in the presence of the 
gentle dawn, which spread its orient tints upon the vault of heaven. 

‘ Often they sat at his tomb in the silent hour of midnight, their 
eyes lifted up to heaven, where they sought their beloved shepherd, for 
there they hoped to be re-united to him.’ 

Thus 
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Thus did the Rabbinical sages teach their people that the 
Deity always adopts the cause of the persecuted.’ ‘If,’ say they, 
‘ one righteous man persecutes another, if one wicked man per- 
secutes another, if the wicked persecute the righteous, or even if 
the righteous persecute the wicked, the Deity always adopts the 
cause of the persecuted.’ 

The revelation of the divine laws, as delivered by Moses, 
teaches the omniscience of the Deity—man’s free choice—Provi- 
dence, or the divine superintendence of terrestrial affairs—and 
rewards and punishments. These doctrines made the Jews of 
the middle ages, although they were excellent astronomers, reject 
astrology. ‘They declare in the Talmitd* ‘ that the Israelites are 
not subject to fate or planetary influences,’ which they conceived 
to be a heathenish and irreligious doctrine, and quote their pro- 
phet® Jeremiah, who says, ‘ Learn not the way of the heathen, 
and be not dismayed at the signs of heaven, for the heathen are 
dismayed at them.’ These passages are explained by one of the * 
ablest of their commentators, ‘that the free-will of man, his 
adherence to the laws of God, and obedience to the will of his 
Creator, supersedes fatality and astral influences.’ These several 
doctrines they taught to their disciples in the apologue of 

‘Tue Deatu or ADAM. 

‘ Nine hundred and thirty years had passed from the time when the 
breath of the Almighty Creator gave life to the clay and man became 
a living soul, a responsible being, and Adam felt within himself that 
the time of the accomplishment of the irrevocable sentence, ‘“* THou 
SHALT SURELY DIE,” was approaching. 

* « Let my sons appear before me,” he said to the weeping Eve, 
* let them all come, that I may again see and bless them.” His 
descendants all came, obedient to their father’s command. Many 
hundreds in number, they all gathered around him and wept; all 
prayed for the continuance of his life. 

*“ Who among you,” said the venerable Adam, “ will ascend the 
holy mountain? Perhaps he will find mercy for me, and bring me the 
fruit of the tree of life.” All his sons arose, each was willing to go, 
but the dying father selected his third son Seth, who was to him as 
another Abel, as being the most pious among them, to be the messen- 
ger of imploring pity. 

‘ His head bestrewed with ashes, the obedient Seth tarried not, but 

* Sepher Ikkarim (the Book of Principles), by Rabbi Joseph Albo. 

* Ch, ix. “ Jer. x. 2, 

* Rabbi Salomon ben Isaac Jarchi, familiarly called Raschi, from the initials of 
his names, was born at Troyes, in Champagne, in 1104. In the thirtieth year of his 
age he travelled over the greater part of Europe, through Russia, Tartary, Persia, 
Palestine, Egypt, and other eastern countries. His works on the Pentateuch obtained 
for him the title of the Prince of Commentators. He died at Troyes in 1180. A 


Latin translation of his comment on the Pentateuch was published by Breithaupt 
at Gotha in 1710. 
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hastened onwards till he reached the gates of Paradise. ‘ Let my 
father find mercy, All-Merciful,” he meekly implored, “ and vouch- 
safe to him the fruit of the tree of life.” 

‘ Suddenly a radiant cherub stood before him, holding in his hand, 
not the prayed-for fruit, but a branch with only a solitary leaf. 
** Convey this to thy father,” said the angelic messenger, with a 
friendly voice, “ convey it to cheer his departing hour, for life 
eternal dwelleth not on earth; but haste thee, for his hour is at 
hand.” 

‘ With hurried step the pious Seth approached the couch of his 
dying father. ‘ No fruit of the tree of life do I bring thee, my 
father! This branch the holy angel gave me to solace thy departing 
moments.” 

‘ The father of the human race took the heavenly branch and re- 
joiced ; he inhaled the odour of Paradise, and his soul became invigor- 
ated and comforted. ‘ My children,” said the venerable sire, ‘‘ eter- 
nal life is not to be found on earth. You will all follow me. In this 
leaf I scent, I breathe the odour of another and a better world.” The 
eye of Adam closed, and his spirit fled to Him who gave it. 

‘ The children of Adam buried their father, and mourned for him 
thirty days. But Seth mourned not, he wept not; but planted the 
branch at the head of his father’s resting-place, and called the branch 
of renovated life, of awaking from the sleep of death.’ 


But it was not always from the words of holy writ that the sages 
of the Mishnah drew their instructive parables. They sometimes 
drew them from their own adventures, or from pure invention. 
The celebrated Rabbi Akibah was an eminent and a successful 
teacher of his people. He bore the character of piety towards 
God and benevolence towards his fellow-creatures. It is related 
that he never heard any glad tidings without giving thanks to 
our Almighty Father for affording him the opportunity of doing 

ood to others. Nor did he listen to a message of sorrow without 
Soon to the heavenly rod that had chastised and corrected him. 
Folding his hands and reverently bowing his head, he would 
say, ‘ Blessed be the righteous Judge.’ 

His chief endeavour was to instil into the minds of his dis- 
ciples, by precept and example, the same degree of piety in all 
circumstances of life, the same filial confidence in the providence 
of the Almighty Protector. ‘ Whatever is decreed by heaven is 
for our good,’ was the maxim by which he consoled many a 
man ready to succumb under a load of grief; while with per- 
suasive language he poured the balm of religion into the wounded 
hearts of the afflicted. Then would the teacher unroll the parch- 
ment upon which was written the sacred text, and expound to 
his hearers, who came from the most distant parts of the land to 
listen to his exhortations, the word of God, which instructs us 
to 
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to bear up always against the apparent evils of life, to abide in 
innocence, and to fear nothing; as King David saidy ‘ Of thy 
mercy and of thy justice will I sing, O Lord ;’ and, in another 
psalm, the same king piously exclaims,* ‘I found trouble and 
sorrow, and I called upon the name of the Lord.’ * ‘I will take 
the cup of salvation and call upon the Lord.’ He would cite, 
also, above all others, the example of the virtuous, the innocent, 
the afflicted Job, who, in the midst of transcendant sufferings, 
exhibited a patience and a pious resignation worthy of all imita- 
tion,” ‘The Lord gave and the Lord hath taken away, blessed be 
the name of the Lord.’ 

In such manner did the pious Akibah strive to make all his 
brethren as happy as himself; and as his long life had been filled 
with numerous vicissitudes and events of striking interest, he 
related to the youth who were entrusted to his care many an 
adventure that had befallen him. If good, he taught them how 
to acquire similar good fortune; and if bad, how they might 
learn to avoid them, but, under all circumstances, that they should 
never give way to despondency. One of these instructive ad- 
ventures he related in the following manner to his assembled 
pupils :— 


‘I once went on a distant journey, and my road was through a 
country disturbed by war. My little store was carried by my mule, 
and my sole companion was a favourite cock, whose familiar voice had 
for years roused from sleep to devotion and occupation. I carried 
about me a small lamp, the light of which assisted me in my studies 
at night. Although lightly laden, I found before the journey was 
over that I had taken more with me than I should bring back. I 
arrived on one occasion, just at nightfall, within the gates of a city 
in which I expected to find shelter from an approaching storm: I was 
rejoiced to see the faces of men and women, and to witness troops of 
children playing in the streets, for it was the first peaceful town I had 
seen for some time. The other parts of the country through which I 
had passed were devastated by fire and sword; but the barren heaths 
which surrounded this secluded town seemed to offer no alluring booty 
to the ferocious enemy. I made my way towards a house, but its 
inmates practised not the gentle laws of hospitality. They harshly 
bade me pursue my way, and told me ina surly tone that I should 
fare no better with their neighbours. Their words were but too true; 
no door was opened, no seat was offered to the way-worn stranger, as 
we do in Israel to all who come from distant countries. Meanwhile 
the tempest began to howl fearfully, and, as I left the inhospitable 
walls of this churlish city, I perceived an ocean of sand whirled by 
the mighty winds over the low shrubs of the heath. My mind began 





y Ps, ci. 1. * Ps. cxvi. 4. * Ib. xii. > Job i, 21. 
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to be troubled at the inhumanity of the citizens, and at the misfortunes 
that I might have to encounter during such a terrific night. A slight 
murmur rose from my oppressed bosom and gave a curl to my lip; 
but I thought of our father Jacob, who lay a whole night in the desert, 
resting his weary head upon a rock, and consolation entered my heart. 
‘* Whatever is ordained by heaven,” I exclaimed, “ is for our good,” 
and cheerfully approached the desert heath. The howling of the 
storm had aroused from their torpor the beasts of the field ; a furious 
lion stood in my way as I turned from the town to seek refuge among 
the clusters of stunted trees which grew here and there upon the 
sandy plain. Flight was impossible, and the aspect of the king of 
quadrupeds was terrific. I therefore recommended my soul to God 
and bowed my head to the ground. The powerful animal rushed 
forward and with a terrible blow struck my patient mule to the ground, 
tore it to pieces, and hastened to his den with the victim. I was 
saved, but my laborious beast was no more. Again I lifted up my 
voice with gratitude, and exclaimed, ‘‘ The ordinances of heaven are 
for our good.” I then lighted my lamp, to frighten away the fierce 
jackals of the desert, as well as to enable me to see my way under the 
shelter of some slender tree, for nature is very sparing in those lands. 
At length I found a resting place for my weary feet. I fixed my 
light on the tree, and fastened the cock, who was yet.safe, to a bough. 
I prayed, and, notwithstanding the horrors of the night, enjoyed 
repose. During the night I was suddenly awakened by a great noise, 
but my lamp was extinguished—the wind had deprived me of that 
consolation ina strange and lonely place. I deeply felt the privation 
of light at such a time, yet I again said, ‘“‘ The ordinances of heaven 
are just,” and again reclined upon the arid ground. I slept a long 
time, and when I awoke the sun shone brightly and was far advanced 
on his course. Ashamed of my sloth, I started from the ground, and 
after having offered a short but grateful prayer to the Guardian under 
whose shield I had been protected during so awful a night, I looked 
for the bird who ought to have aroused me at sunrise, but the cock 
was not upon the bough. I found his golden plumage spread about 
the blood-stained ground. A fox or a weasel had strangled and de- 
voured him in the night while I slept. It was a great affliction to 
me to see the traces of the slaughter of my poor favourite, yet I said, 
‘‘ The ordinances of heaven are just,”’ and prepared to leave the scene 
of so much misery. 

‘I then retraced my steps to the inhospitable city, when an appalling 
spectacle presented itself to my view. The town was smoking in 
every quarter; some of the buildings were still blazing; a multitude 
of women and children were thronging, in the greatest distress, through 
the breaches of the shattered walls, and everything proclaimed the 
visitation of an hostile army. This opinion was soon confirmed by the 
sad accounts of the inhabitants; that at midnight a horde of armed 
barbarians had rushed upon the city from the desert, had put many of 
the ill-fated citizens to the sword, and were now pillaging their 
dwellings. I shared my little with these wretched victims of war and 
rapine, 
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rapine, and left the spot, where I had been so impressively taught that 
“‘ the ordinances of heaven are for our good.” For my good, shelter 
was refused me in the city that was to be destroyed; for my good, I 
was bereaved of my mule, whose braying—of his companion, whose 
crowing—and of my lamp, the light of which would have betrayed my 
place of repose to the plundering enemy. 

‘ We must, therefore, pray to God, in the hour of prosperity, with 
an humble heart, that no ill may arise from the apparent good ; and 
in the moments of adversity we must equally, in trusty confidence, look 
up to our Father, and pray that this seeming evil may be the germ of 
good ; for truly mortal man is little able to distinguish one from the 
other.’ 


The weakness and folly of vanity is expounded in the manifold 
volumes of the Talmids, in the legend or apologue of the Nazir. 
1) nazir, ‘ abstinent,’ from the root 19 nazr, ‘ to separate,’ 
is the designation given in the Pentateuch to one male or female 
who voluntarily takes upon himself the vow of abstinence, as 
commanded by the Lord to Moses. Throughout the duration 
of their vows, they were to abstain from wine, and from whatever 
grows upon the vine; were not permitted to approach a corpse or 
to cut their hair. But at the expiration of their vow their hair 
was cut off, and they had to bring a sin-offering. The ‘Talmud, 
in the treatise Zazir, says, ‘ They are to bring a sin-offering, 
because they have sinned, inasmuch as they had, through their 
abstinence, afflicted their bodies without sufficient cause ; for he,’ 
they say, ‘ who needlessly fasts even one day, is called a sinner.’ 

/ Ste the just, the last survivor of the illustrious men who 
formed the great assembly, and high-priest in Israel, obtained a 
high character in his day for zeal and piety. He was zealous to 
maintain in purity the worship of God and the observance of all 
the precepts of his holy law; and he was equally zealous to 
promote the happiness of every member of that community. over 
which he presided by encouraging them in the practice of virtue 
and obedience to the law. He also checked, by every means in 
his power, that tendency to hyper-sanctity, a too often gene- 
rates bigotry, intolerance, and superstition. He therefore always 
endeavoured to prevent men from taking upon themselves penances 
and observances not commanded by the law, and to dissuade 
them from lightly making vows which the revealed will of the 
Deity did not require of them. Accordingly, in an assembly of 
rabbis of the great assembly, he assured his colleagues that 
he had never partaken of the sin-offering which the law requires 
of the Nazir, but had always dissuaded the intended from lightly 





¢ Num, vi. 2, et seq. ad 21. Hence Nazarite, one who takes the vows of a Nazir, 
and Nazarene, a native of Nazareth. 
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undertaking the obligation, and to reflect seriously ere he pro- 
nounced his vows. 

He gave one instance, however, in which he departed from his 
usual practice, and not only approved of the Nazir’s vow, but 
partook of his sin-offering. The occasion was as follows :—There 
came to him a youth of transcendent beauty, whose noble and 
intellectual countenance seemed to be the index of a pure and 
virtuous mind. His beauteous hair flowed in natural and grace- 
ful ringlets over his shoulders, and his whole form was elegant 
and active. The youth expressed his desire to take upon himself 
the vows of a Nazir. Simon was astounded, and exclaimed, 
‘ Young man, hast thou lost thy senses? What ails thee, that 
thou desirest to ruin thy health, and to deprive thyself of the 
natural and beautiful ornament of thy head, thy hair?’ ‘I wish,’ 
replied the youth, ‘ to be good, my hair is an obstacle to that 
wish, and therefore I am desirous to take the vows.’ 

The attention of the high-priest was excited, and he listened in 
silence to the youth’s narrative, who continued: ‘ From my 
earliest infancy I have tended the flocks of my father. I loved 
God, my parents, and my fellow-creatures, and was contented and 
happy. Sus morning I led my flock to a brook, my eye enjoyed 
the beauties of nature, whilst the animals under my care refreshed 
themselves in the cooling stream. Suddenly my eye was struck 
with admiration, it rested on the limpid mirror, and I beheld an 
image of myself. Silly boy! dost thou not know thyself, was the 
insidious whisper of vanity. I stood gazing upon the reflected 
image of my person, and sensations till then unknown to me 
arose to my heart. Lost in admiration of my own beauty, my 
enraptured eye was fixed upon the glassy surface of the water, 
and I stood playing with the curling ringlets of my hair. Alter- 
nately I suffered them to fall over my shoulders, and then to float 
in the air as the wind played around my delighted temples. 
When my rapture was at the highest, a skipping lamb came 
playfully to drink. It sipped a little water and disturbed the 
surface of the brook ; my mirror was ruffled, and my figure dis- 
appeared. With a dreadful imprecation, such as till then had 
never defiled my lips, I struck the innocent offender with my staff 
and drove it rudely away. Patiently the stricken lamb retired, 
and stood afar, trembling and in a posture which seemed to re- 
proach me with my injustice and my cruelty. The sight restored 
my better feelings, and my alarmed conscience addressed my 
figure, this beauteous “ piece of well-formed earth,” and said, 
“Worthless integument, forget not thy origin nor thine end. 
Know that thy self-admired beauty is transient and perishable, 
but the stigma of the deed thou hast done is durable, and will 
not 
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not soon be obliterated by thee.” Contrition gnawed my heart, 
I burst into tears, and vowed to humble physically that beauty 
which had well nigh morally destroyed me. Therefore, reverend 
sage, I desire to take upon myself the vows of a Nazir. The 
hair that excited my vanity shall fall beneath the edges of the 
scissors, and the roses of my cheeks shall become blanched by 
abstinence. For I wish no longer to be beautiful but good.’ 

With these words this Hebrew Narcissus closed his narrative. 
The venerable High-Priest, Simon the just, who related it to his 
assembled brethren, embraced the penitent youth, gave him his 
blessing, and exclaimed, ‘ O that many, like thee, in Israel, would, 
with motives as pure and as praiseworthy, take upon themselves the 
vow that I shall now be happy and pleased to hear thee pronounce.’ 

The abolition of idolatry which had prevailed among the 
founders of the Babylonian and Egyptian empires, and the re- 
storation of the worship of the true God, by Abraham the friend 
of God, is delivered to the Israelitish youth in the instructive 
allegory of— 


‘Tae Inrancy oF ABRAHAM. 

‘ Abraham was reared in a cavern; for the tyrant Nimrod, fore- 
warned by his astrologers that the infant son of Terah would teach 
mankind to renounce the service of the imaginary divinities that 
Nimrod worshipped, sought to take his life. But in the darksome 
cavern in which his body was immured the light of the Omnipotent 
illumed his infant mind. He reflected during his hours of solitude, 
and inquired of himself, “ Where am I? who has created me? ” 

‘ He was in the sixteenth year of his age when he first left his dreary 
abode: when he for the first time beheld the heavens arid their re- 
splendent orbs, the earth and its joyous fulness. How great was his 
astonishment, and how greatly did he rejoice! He interrogated all 
creation around him, ‘“* Whence are ye? who hath created you?” 

‘ The sun arose in all its glory, and Abraham prostrated himself 
before the shining orb. ‘ This glorious being,” he exclaimed, “ must 
be the Creator. Great and splendid in appearance, its radiance dazzles 
my feeble eye.” The sun pursued its course and set at even-tide to 
make way for the silvery moon. Then said Abraham to himself, “ This 
luminary, which has now set, cannot be the God of heaven! it yields 
to yon lesser light and to the hosts of stars by which it is attended.” 

* Clouds overspread the sky, the moon and the stars were hidden 
from his sight, and Abraham stood alone in the midst of his medita- 
tions. In this perplexity he sought his father and asked him who was 
God, the Creator of heaven and earth? Terah showed him his idols. 
“« T will put their divinity to the test,” said the youth to himself, and 
when he was alone he presented them with the choicest viands, and 
addressed them, saying, “ If ye are living gods, accept my offering 
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that I may worship you.” But immovable stood the idols, no ear had 
they for his invocations nor inclination for his offerings. 

‘« And these,” exclaimed the youth, “ are considered by my father 
as gods! but I may show to him his error.” He then took a staff 
and shivered the graven images into fragments, excepting one, within 
whose bended arm he placed his staff. He then hurried to his 
father, and said, ‘“‘ Father, thy great God has slain his lesser brethren !” 

‘Terah looked at his son with anger, and replied, ‘* Mock me not, 
boy ; how can he have done what thou sayest, since he is inanimate, 
and mine own hands fashioned him?” ‘ Then,” said Abraham, “ be 
not angry with me, O my father! but let thine ear hear and thy reason 
weigh what thine own mouth hath uttered. If thou deemest him in- 
capable of an action which my boyish hand hath performed, how can 
he be the God by whose power thee and me, and the heaven and the 
earth were created?” ‘Terah stood silent and reproved before his 
youthful son. 

‘ The fame of Abraham and of his deed soon reached the ear of the 
mighty tyrant Nimrod, who summoned the daring youth before him, 
and thus sternly addressed him: “* My God thou must serve, or the 
burning fiery furnace awaits thee.” ‘And who, O king, is thy 
God?” inquired the undaunted Abraham. “ Fire, the mightiest of 
all beings, is my God, and thou must worship him,” answered the 
king. ‘“ Fire!” said the youth; “ fire is extinguished by water: 
water is borne by the clouds; the clouds are scattered by the wind ; 
but man defies the peltings of the storm and the blast of the wind. 
Thus man is the mightiest of beings.” ‘ And I am the mightiest of 
men,” exclaimed the king, in wrath ; “ adore me then, or the burning 
fiery furnace awaits thee.” But Abraham fixed his sparkling eye upon 
the king, and said, ‘“‘ Yesterday at morn I saw the sun arise, and at 
eve I saw it set. Command now, O king, the sun to arise at night 
and set in the morning, and then I will worship thee.” 

‘ The king deigned not to reply, but gave a sign, and the youth 
was hurried from his presence and hurled into the midst of the 
furnace. 

‘ But the flames harmed not the dauntless martyr ; an angel of the 
Lord received him in his arms, and fanned the fury of the fire from 
him, and they refreshed him like the odour of roses. Beauteous and 
radiant as a seraph the highly-favoured youth left the fiery ordeal. 
Soon afterwards, the Almighty, who had thus signally preserved him 
for his especial service, appeared to him* and commanded him to for- 
sake Chaldea, the land of his fathers, and depart to the land whither 

he would direct him. And Abraham became the founder of the 
worship of the true God, who created the heavens and the earth and 
all that are therein, to all the human beings that inhabit the terrestrial 
globe.’ 


Anecdotes and incidents from the life of the father of the 
faithful, the ‘ God-fearing’‘ Abraham, and the Rabbis could 
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not have omitted his obedience to the command of God to sacri- 
fice his only son Isaac, the child of promise, the staff of his de- 
clining years, and in whom alone rested his hopes of being the 
father of a great posterity, the founder of a mighty kingdom. 
They descanted on the wondrous fact, and called the attention of 
their disciples to the overwhelming power of faith on the human 
heart. These sentiments and feelings they embodied in their 
sacred allegory :— 


‘ THE Power oF Tears. 

‘ Three days Isaac was dead in Abraham’s heart, for God had chosen 
him for a burnt offering, and the obedient patriarch refused not 
obedience. In solemn silence Abraham ascended the lofty steeps of 
Mount Moriah, Jost in painful reflection. The soft voice of his child 
aroused him, by asking, “ Behold, my father! we have fire and 
wood, but where is the lamb for the burnt offering?” And Abraham 
replied, ‘* My son, God will provide himself a lamb for a burnt 
offering.” And the father and the son proceeded on their way in silence. 

‘When they had reached the place which God had appointed, 
Abraham built thereon an altar, and bound Isaac his son and laid him 
on the wood upon the altar. 

‘‘ Then the obedient Abraham stretched forth his hand and took the 
knife to slay his son; but he first cast up a look of anguish towards 
heaven. The boy lay mute upon the altar, he neither complained nor 
remonstrated, but silently lifted his streaming eyes to heaven. The 
silent tear that glistened in the eyes of both pierced the sky. Its 
mute appeal ascended to heaven and pleaded before the mercy-seat of 
Him before whom silence is equal to eloquence. 

‘ And the angel of the Lord called unto him out of heaven, and 
said, “‘ Abraham! Abraham!” and Abraham replied, ‘‘ Here am I.” 
And he said, “ Lay not thine hand upon the lad, neither do thou 
anything to him; for now I know that thou fearest God, seeing thou 
hast not withheld thy son, thine only son from me.” 

‘ Joyfully the gladdened father received the heavenly message, 
joyfully he released the destined victim, the beloved son who was thus 
mercifully restored unto him. And he named this scene of his anguish 
and his joy ® “ The Lord provideth.” He seeth the silent tear in the 
eye of the patient sufferer; he seeth the mute anguish of the heart, 
which implores more fervently than the loudest appeals.’ 


The teacher thus moralises upon the sacred tale :— 

‘ Threefold are the prayers of man to God, and their efficacy is 
also ascending in its degrees. 

‘ The quiet prayer of the heart is acceptable to the All-Merciful ; 
he hears and graciously receives it from the moving lips. 

‘ The loud ery of distress in the hour of need pierces the sky, and 
heaps burning coals on the head of the oppressor. 
‘ But, more mighty than these, is the silent tear of the sufferer, 
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who steadfastly cleaves to his God, even though he die. It forces the 
gates of heaven, bursts locks and bolts, appears before the throne of 
mercy, and calls down the look of Him who indeed “ seETH.”’ 


Tue DEEDS oF Moszs, the great lawgiver of the Israelites, 
the founder of their theocratic federative commonwealth, and 
their great deliverer from the house of bondage in the land of 
Egypt, were also favourite topics of the Rabbinical sages, and 
furnished subjects of instruction. His miracles, his sufferings, his 
heroism, his learning in all the sciences and knowledge of the 
Egyptians, his code of laws, his narrations of the creation of the 
world, the fall of man, and other events recorded by him, are 
fertile sources of Talmidic dissertation. 

The devout aspiration of ‘ Let me die the death of the right- 
eous, and let my latter end be like his,’ is exemplified in their 
apologue of — 

‘ Tue Deatu oF Moses. 

‘ When Moses, the faithful messenger of God, was to die and his 
hour approached, the Lord assembled his angels, and said, ‘* It is time 
to recall the soul of my servant Moses. Who amongst you will go 
and summon him to come into my presence?” 

‘The princes of the angelic host, Michael and Gabriel, with all 
who stand before the throne of the Lord, implored, and said, ‘* We 
are his, he hath been our teacher, let us not have to summon the soul 
of this holy man.” 

‘ But Zammael, the leader of the rebellious angels, stood forth and 
said, ‘* Behold, here am I! send me:’’ and he went. 

‘ Arrayed in cruelty and wrath, he descended, wielding the flaming 
sword in his right hand. He rejoiced, befure he departed on his 
mission of death, at the agony that he was about to inflict, at the death- 
throes of the righteous. But when he approached, he beheld the face 
of Moses. His eye was not dimmed, nor his natural force abated. 
The servant of the Lord wrote the words of his last song and the 
sacred name. His countenance was resplendent, radiant with the 
brightness and peace of heaven. 

‘ The enemy of mankind stood abashed. His sword dropped from 
his hand, and he hurried away. ‘I cannot bring the soul of this 
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i Plato informs us, in his dialogue entitled Cratylus, that Socrates wished for 
the true name of the Deity, as the most probable way of obtaining a just knowledge 
of that great Being. The ‘sacred name’ here alluded to has been the subject of 
voluminous treatises, from the Babylonian Talmfid to the English Dissertation on 
the Primitive Names of the Deity by Dr. Hales. The first name by which we find 
the Creator designated in Holy Writ is pnds ( Alehim, or Elohim), ‘ the Omnipotent,’ 
from the root 2S (al or el), power or might. The plural termination D’ (im) was 
used by the sacred historian as indicative of the Creator’s power, wisdom, and all 
strenaths, as the creator, director, and preserver of his creatures. The Talmfd (tr. 
Shevuoth) enumerates nine different names by which God is spoken of in Holy Writ, 
all erasure of which is prohibited; but the one here specifically alluded to is that 
of four letters (tetra-grammaton), and held in the highest reverence, 
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righteous man,”’ he said to the Lord; “for in him I found nothing 
impure or unholy.” And the Lord himself descended to summon the 
soul of his faithful and beloved servant. Michael and Gabriel, 
attended by the hosts of angels that stand before Him, followed in 
His train. They prepared the bier for the departing prophet, and 
encircled it with reverence: “ Fear not,” said a voice, ‘“‘ I myself will 
inter thy mortal body.” 

‘ Then Moses prepared himself to depart from his earthly tabernacle 
to the eternal mansions of his heavenly father, and sanctified himself 
even as one of the seraphim would sanctify himself. And the Lord 
called to the spirit which animated the soul of his servant and said, 
‘“* My daughter! one hundred and twenty years is the term allotted for 
thy inhabiting my servant’s earthly tenement ; the term is expired, come 
forth, then, and tarry not.” 

‘ Then the soul of Moses answered in the spirit, and said, “‘ O Lord 
of the universe! I know that thou art God, the sovereign ruler of all 
spirits and of all souls, and that the living and the dead are alike in 
thy hands. From thee I received thy glorious law; I saw thee in 
the flame; I ascended and went along the path that leadeth to heaven ; 
girded with thy power and protected by thy hand, I entered the palace 
of Egypt’s king; I took the crown from the head of the proud 
Pharaoh, and did many signs and wonders in his land. Aided by thee, 
I led forth thy people from captivity, and divided the waters of the 
Red Sea; and I have made known thy will to the sons of men. I 
dwelt beneath the throne of thy glory, my tent was under the pillar 
of fire, and I have spoken with thee face to face, as a man speaketh to 
his friend. Are not these, O Lord, enough for me? Receive. me, 
therefore ; for now I come to thee.” 

‘ The breath of the Most High touched the lips of Moses, and his 
soul departed at the touch. So Moses died in the face of God, who 
himself buried him ; and no man knoweth of his sepulchre unto this 
day.’ 


The royal Psalmist, the sweet singer of Israel, David the son 
of Jesse, of the tribe of Judah, the inspired poet and prophet, the 
heroic monarch of his people, could not fail to be a favourite with 
the Hebrew writers of every age. Those of the ages to which this 
inquiry is directed, are full of the mighty deeds and of the divine 
poetry of the Shepherd of Bethlehem. Music in the night has 
peculiar charms; the silence, quietude, and loveliness of nature 
in a fine night, has been the theme of every poet, and the charm 
of every age. Job thanks ‘God his maker* who giveth songs 
in the night,’ and among the most pleasing of the Talmidic 
allegories is that entitled— 


‘Tue Sones or THE Nieurt. 
‘ As Davip, in his youthful days, was tending his flocks on Beth- 
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lehem’s fertile plains, the spirit of the Lord descended upon him, and 
his senses were opened and his understanding enlightened, so that he 
could understand the songs of the night. The heavens proclaimed the 
glory of God, the glittering stars formed one general chorus, their 
harmonious melody resounded upon earth, and the sweet fulness of their 
voices vibrated to its utmost bounds. 

‘“ Licut is the countenance of the Eternal,” sung the setting sun. 
‘“‘ T am the hem of his garment,” responded the soft and rosy twilight. 
The clouds gathered themselves together, and said, “ We are his 
nocturnal tent.” And the waters in the clouds and the hollow voices 
of the thunders joined in the lofty chorus, “ ‘The voice of the Eternal 
is upon the waters, the God of glory thundereth in the heavens, the 
Lord is upon many waters.” 

‘** He flieth upon my wings,” whispered the wind; and the gentle 
air added, “ I am the breath of God, the aspirations of his benign 
presence.”” ‘* We hear the songs of praise,” said the parched earth ; 
‘all around is praise: I alone am sad and silent.” Then the falling 
dew replied, “ I will nourish thee, so that thou shalt be refreshed and 
rejoice, and thy infants shall bloom like the young rose.” “ Joyfully 
we bloom,” sang the refreshed meads ; the full ears of corn waved as 
they sang, “ We are the blessing of God, the hosts of God against 
famine.” 

‘ “ We bless thee from above,” said the gentle moon: ‘ We, too, 
bless thee,’ responded the stars; and the lightsome grasshopper 
chirped, “ Me, too, he blesses in the pearly dew-drop.” ‘“ He 
quenched my thirst,” said the roe; ‘ and refreshed me,” continued the 
stag; ‘¢ and grants us our food,” said the beasts of the forest ; ** and 
clothes my lambs,’’ gratefully added the sheep. 

‘* He heard me,” croaked the raven, “ when I was forsaken and 
alone ;” ‘“ He heard me,” said the wild goat of the rocks, “ when my 
time came and I brought forth.” And the turtle-dove cooed, and the 
swallow and other birds joined the song, ‘‘ We have found our nests, 
our houses, we dwell upon the altar of the Lord, and sleep under the 
shadow of his wing in tranquillity and peace.” ‘ And peace,” replied 
the night, and echo prolonged the sound, when chanticleer awoke the 
dawn, and crowed with joy, ‘“‘ Open the portals, set wide the gates of 
the world! the King of Glory approaches, Awake! arise! ye sons 
of men, give praises and thanks unto the Lord, for the King of Glory 
approaches,” 

‘The sun arose, and David awoke from his melodious rapture. 
But as long as he lived, the strains of creation’s harmony remained in 
his soul, and daily he recalled them from the strings of his harp.’ 


A continuation of this melodious subject is given by the poet 
in— 
‘Tue Dawn. 
‘ Hast thou seen the beauteous dawn, the rosy harbinger of day? 
Its brillianey proceeds from the dwellings of God ; a ray of the eternal 
imperishable light, a consolation to man. 
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‘ As David, pursued by his foes, passed a dreadful night of agony 
in a dreary cleft of Hermon’s rock, he sang the most plaintive™ of 
his golden Psalms: ‘“‘ My soul is among lions,” he exclaimed, in the 
anguish of his heart; ‘ I lie among the sons of men whose teeth are 
spears and arrows, and their tongue a sharp sword. Awake up, my 
glory ; awake, lute and harp, I myself will awake right early.” 

‘ Behold! the dawn then broke, heaviness endured for a night, 
but joy came in the morning. With sparkling eyes “ the hind of the 
morning ”" sprang forth, skimmed over hill and dale, and, like a 
messenger of the Deity, addressed the solitary fugitive on the sterile 
rock: ‘* Why dost thou complain that help is not near? I emerge 
from the obscurity of the night, and the terrors of darkness yield be- 
fore the genial ray of the cheerful light.” 

‘ The poet’s eye continued fixed upon the purple hue of the dawn, 
and he felt consoled. He saw it arise, followed by the sun in all its 
matutinal splendour, pouring blessings and happiness over the earth. 
Confidence and hope returned to his soul; his plaintive lament fur- 
nished subjects for that one golden gem, and he entitled his song in 
the cave of Adullam ‘“‘ The Roe of the Morning,” the song of the 
rosy dawn. 

* Often in after-times David repeated this Psalm, to thank his God 
for those perils of his younger days that he had overcome, and amidst 
the sorrows of his declining years it ever cheered his desponding soul.’ 


The author of this Biblical legend concludes with the following 
aspiration :— 


* Daughter of the, Creator, holy dawn! thou who dost every return- 
ing morning look down and inaugurate heaven and earth, look, too, 
on me, and inaugurate my heart that it may be pure, an altar devoted 
to my Maker.’ 


Another legend founded on the same divine poet and prophet, 
is of his more joyous odes, his songs of praise, with a censure upon 
self-praise, and called— 


‘Tue Royar Sincer. 

‘ The royal singer had sung one of his most beautiful compositions 
to the glory and praise of Him who had been his supporter in every 
need. ‘The last notes still vibrated on the strings of his harp, when 
Satan stood beside him and tempted the heart of the king to be proud 
of his song. Exultingly he exclaimed, “ Hast thou, O Lord! among 
all thy creatures one who praises thee more melodiously than I do? ” 

‘ Through the open window, before which he had spread his hands 
in prayer, a grasshopper flew into the royal pavilion, and seated 
herself upon the hem of his robe. She began her clear matin-song, 
and a number of her race surrounded her. A nightingale also came, 
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and, with a choir of her melodious family, sang the praises of their 
Creator. 

‘ The ear of the king was opened, and he heard the concert of all 
animated nature—the splashing of the brook, the rustling of the 
woods, the voice of the morning-star, the enraptured song of the 
rising sun. 

‘ Lost in the high-toned harmony of the voices which unceasingly 
and unweariedly sung, the king remained silent. He thought his 
song was excelled even by the grasshopper that still chirped upon the 
hem of his robe. Humility again entered his soul; he took his harp 
and gave vent to his feelings, as the well-tuned strings resounded with 
his admiration, as he sung? “ Praise the Lord, O my soul; while I 
live will I praise the Lord: yea, as long as I have my being, I will sing 
praises unto my God.” ‘* Keep thy servant from presumptuous sins, 
lest they get the dominion over me. Praise the Lord, all ye his crea- 
tures,’ let everything that hath breath praise the Lord.’ ” 


From the royal bard to his wisdom-loving son is a just tran- 
sition, and the teachers of wisdom delighted much in his sayings. 
The youthful sage, the son of Bathsheba, furnished apologues of 
instruction from the aged Rabbis to their young disciples, to 
whom they depicted the king of wisdom in his youth and in his 
age, and first of 

‘Tue Youtrnrut Soromon. 

‘ A beneficent monarch once spoke to his favourite, and said, ‘* Ask a 
boon of me, and it shall be granted.” And the youthful favourite 
said within himself, ‘* What shall I demand, that I may not hereafter 
repent of my request? Honour and distinction I already possess ; 
gold and silver are the meanest as well as the most faithless gifts of 
fortune. These are not worthy of demand: no! I will pray that the 
king’s daughter be given unto me; for she loves me as I love her, 
and with her I shall receive perfect happiness. ‘The granting of this 
request will also secure to me the affection of my illustrious benefactor, 
who will thus become my father.” 

‘ The favourite made his request, and it was readily granted.’ 


This little tale is the proemium, and the moral is thus deduced 
by the teacher : — 


‘ When the Lord first appeared to the youthful Solomon in a vision 
of the night, he said unto him,* “ Ask what I shall give thee.” And 
the youth prayed not for silver or for gold, or for long life. He 
prayed for wisdom, for an understanding heart ; and the answer pleased 
the Lord, and he granted him not only wisdom, so that no one was like 
him, before or after, so also he granted him what he had not prayed 
for, both riches and honour, surpassing all other kings of the earth ; 
if he would walk in his ways and keep his statutes and commandments 
as his father David had done, he would also add length of life. 


P Ps, exlvi. 1. 4 Ps, xix. 13, ' Ps, cl. 6. ® 2 Kings iii. 5. 
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‘ With Wisdom, the daughter of the Mosr Hiren, he received every 
felicity for which he could have prayed. To this‘ given-of-God the 
King of Wisdom dedicated his most beautiful songs. He recommends 
her to the sons of men, in his wise maxims for the regulation of their 
lives, as the only true source of happiness; and as long as he con- 
tinued faithful to her, he rejoiced in the blessing of God, and in the 
love and admiration of man. It is only through her that his fame 
survives and has been preserved from oblivion.’ 


As a contrast to the wisdom and happiness of the early part of 
this wise and peaceful" King of Israel, the Rabbis exhibited to 
their disciples the fallen state of 


‘Tue AGep SoLomon. 

‘ Luxury, ambition and riches perverted the ripened manhood of 
Solomon. He forgot Wisdom, the pride of his youth, and the object 
of his first demand from his Almighty Protector, and his heart became 
corrupt in the vortex of frivolous dissipation and wicked folly. 

‘On one occasion, when he was walking in splendid gardens of 
delight, he heard the conversation of the numerous creatures that 
were around him, for to him was given the understanding of the lan- 
guages of beast and bird, of tree, of stone and shrub. He turned his 
ear to their discourse and listened with profound attention. 

‘“ Behold,” said the lily, “‘ there is the king! he passes me in his 
pride, and yet I, in all my humility,am robed more splendidly than he 
in all hjs glory.” The palm-tree waved its graceful boughs, and said, 
** See! the oppressor of his country; yet his vile parasites flatter him 
in their fulsome songs, and dare to compare him with me! but where 
are his branches? and where the fruit with which he gladdens the 
hearts of men?” 

‘ The monarch proceeded in his walk, and heard the nightingale 
sing to her beloved, ‘‘ As we love each other Solomon loveth not: 
not one of his sultanas holds him in love, as I do thee, my dearest.” 
The turtle-dove cooed to her mate, “‘ Not one of his thousand wives 
would grieve for his death as I should for thine, my only love.” 

‘ The enraged monarch hastened his pace, and he came to the nest 
where the stork was teaching her young to launch forth on the adven- 
turous flight—‘* What I do for you, my children,” said the careful 
bird to its brood, “ King Solomon does not for his son Rehoboam. 
He does not teach and exhort him, as his father David did to his 
wisely-cherished heir. Therefore the young prince will not prosper : 
strangers will hereafter lord it over his father’s vast dominions.” 

‘ The king retired to his secret chamber; musing he sat there in 
silent grief. As he there sat, the bride of his younger days, the dis- 
carded Wisdom, stood invisible before him, and touched his downcast 
eyelids. He fell into a deep sleep, and beheld a mournful vision. He 
saw a deputation of the princes of the tribes of Israel as they stood 
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before his imperious son, and saw his peaceful empire divided through 
the haughty answer of the foolish and misguided boy. He saw ten of 
the oppressed tribes rebel, and place a stranger as their king over 
them. He saw his splendid palaces reduced to ruins, his gardens 
rooted up, the city destroyed, and the Temple of the Lord laid in ashes. 
Suddenly the conscience-stricken monarch awoke from his sleep, and 
terror seized upon his terrified soul. 

‘ When, lo! once more the bride of his youth, the guardian and 
director of his early career, stood visibly before him. Tears flowed 
from her eyes as she spoke: ‘‘ Thou hast seen what is hereafter to 
come to pass. Thou alone art the first cause of all these calamities ; 
but it is not in thy power to recall or alter the past. ‘Thou canst not 
cause the river to flow back to its source, nor the years of thy youth 
to return. Thy soul is wearied, thy heart is exhausted, and I, the 
forsaken of thy youth, can be no more thy companion in the land of 
terrestrial life.” 

‘ With pity in her looks, she vanished; and Solomon, who had 
crowned his youthful days with roses, took upon him in his old age 
the sage’s chaplet, and wrote a book on the vanity of human affairs. 
*«« Vanity of vanities,” said the royal preacher, “ all is vanity.” ’ 


The miraculous apotheosis of the bold and ardent Tishbite 
afforded an admirable subject for an instructive apologue. The 
bold defier of the tyrant Ahab, the undaunted denouncer of that 

rofligate woman, who has given her name to the very refuse of 
ior sex, the déstroyer of Pheenician idolatry in Israel could not 
fail to be a favourite prophet with the Israelites of every age. 
The apologue and its moral is called by his name :— 


‘ EvIsAn. 

‘ Exvisan was of a fiery temperament, and with a fiery spirit he 
performed the awful duties of his prophetic office. He called flames 
from heaven, and consumed his own life in his zeal* for the God of 
Israel, the Almighty Creator of all. 

‘ Wearied and exhausted with his mighty labours, and his life 
threatened by the infamous Sidonian princess, who disgraced the 
throne of Israel, he withdrew from the haunts of men. In the dreary 
wilderness to which he had retired, he threw himself beneath the 
friendly shade* of a juniper-tree, and prayed for himself that he might 
die, saying, “‘ It is enough ; now, O Lorp, take away my life.” 

‘ And an angel of the Lord comforted and strengthened him until 
he reached Horeb, the mount of God, and sojourned in a cave, where 
he received the divine command to anoint Hazael to be king over 
Syria, Jehu, the son of Nimshi, to be king over Israel, and Elisha, 
the son of Shaphat, to be prophet in his place. Thus was the vene- 
rable servant of the Most High entrusted with a mighty commission 
wherewith to conclude his embassy to the people of Israel, and to 
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remove the burden from his wearied shoulders to that of a younger 
man. 

‘So he departed, performed his holy mission, and found his ap- 
pointed successor the earth-tiller of Abelmeholah at his pastoral 
avocation, and he cast his mantle upon him, and appointed him to be 
his coadjutor and successor in his holy office. The mighty master of 
the prophets pronounced the destinies of Ahab and of Jezebel, called 
down fire from heaven upon the idolatrous messengers of Ahaziah, 
departed with his anointed successor, divided the river Jordan with his 
mantle, and they crossed over to wait the holy will of the Lord. 
And as they conversed, there appeared a chariot of fire, and horses of 
fire, which separated them, and Elijah ascended unto the throne that 
had been prepared for him in heaven. 

‘ The first who appeared to him in these regions of bliss was Moses 
his prototype. He reached Elijah his right hand through the purify- 
ing flames of the fiery chariot, and said unto him, “‘ Thou hast been 
very zealous, my brother, thy zeal has been ardent, and thou hast 
suffered much from thy brethren. I, too, have suffered in like man- 
ner; yet I prayed for their preservation, and offered my soul as a 
ransom for theirs. Therefore, approach thou the throne of the right- 
eous Judge, the Atu-Mercirut.” With tremulous steps the glorified 
prophet advanced towards the cloud before the throne. 

** What? dost thou here, Elijah?” demanded a voice from the 
throne; and he answered, ‘‘ I have been very zealous for the Lorp 
God of Hosts; because the children of Israel have forsaken thy 
covenant, thrown down thine altars, and slain thy prophets with the 
sword ; and J, even only I, was left, and they sought my life to take 
it away.” 

‘ And a fire went out from the cloud, but the Lord was not in the 
fire; and a mighty wind, which rent the mountains and brake in pieces 
the rocks of the earth, but the Lord was not in the wind, nor in the 
earthquake which followed. But when the wind and the fire had passed, 
he heard a still small voice. 

‘ A sensation never before felt. came over the prophet, and the fire’ 
of his spirit became like as the radiance of the dawn is subdued by 
the brightness of the sun. ‘ Rest thou here,” spake the melodious 
voice; ‘* repose and gain new vigour after thy toils ; for the Lord is 
merciful and benevolent. ‘Thou shalt often again be sent to the sons 
of men to teach them with mild benignity. With mercy and loving 
kindness shalt thou console and aid them in their troubles, and no 
longer punish them for their iniquities, for the Lord is gracious, and 
his mercy endureth for ever.” 

‘ Often since then hath Elijah visited mankind ; but in a different 
spirit from that which animated him during his first embassy to the 
iniquitous kings and idolatrous people of Israel. What was then 
ardent zeal and jealousy for the Lorp God of Hosts was afterwards 
subdued to loving kindness ; what was fiery and destructive of sinners, 
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became mildness and benevolence. Invisibly or in assumed forms the 
spirit of the man of God turns the hearts of disobedient children to 
their parents ; of unfeeling parents towards their children; and guides 
the conversation of all who seek true wisdom to her abodes, and unites 
their souls in love and harmony. 

‘ Harbinger of good, he aids the righteous in the hour of danger, 
and is ever present to solace and strengthen those who pray. His 


office is to proclaim to mankind the coming of the great and terrible 
day of the Lord.’ 


That eminent writer and truly original thinker, Sir Thomas 
Browne, in his treatise on Vulgar Errors, in reference to the 
species of literature to which this article applies, says that ‘ An 
apologue of AXsop is [to many] beyond a syllogism, and proverbs 
more powerful than demonstrations.’ Apologues, fables, and 
parables are indeed among the most ancient, most agreeable, 
and most effective modes of instruction. ‘The fable of the Belly 
and Members, and its effect upon a Roman mob, is well known 
to every reader of Shakspeare and of the Roman history. ‘That 
apologue, and its aptitude to the occasion, was, in that instance, 
beyond all the syllogisms that the wise and politic consul could 
have produced. In this case Menenius Agrippa found A®sop 
more powerful than Aristotle. 

In like manner did the learned Rabbis in the middle ages, 
who flourished in Spain, in Africa, and in Asia, communicate 
knowledge and instruction to their disciples, giving them pleasing 
apologues, entertaining allegories, and heart-stirring poetry, mostly 
founded on Holy Writ, and sometimes heightened by apophthegms 
of wisdom, authoritative sayings, or maxims, compressed into 
brevity without obscurity, preferring proverbs to demonstrations, 
which, with all the logic of the schools, they left to the disputants 
and traditionists, seeking principally to deliver wise counsels 
in a pleasing manner, and, in the language of the wisest of 
their teachers,’ ‘ to give subtlety to the simple, to the young 
man knowledge and discretion. ‘To understand a proverb 
and the interpretation, the words of the wise and their dark 
sayings.’ 

That the Israelites of the present day have not lost all their 
feeling for poetry, or of the taste necessary for its cultivation, is 
proved by the sacred ode® or hymn that was performed after the 
service of the consecration of the Great Synagogue in Duke’s Place, 
Aldgate, on the 24th of the month Elul, a.m. 5595 (18th Sep- 
tember, A.D. 1835); also a translation, in ten-syllable iambics,‘ 





4 Prov. i, 4 and 6. 

© See the Hebrew original and the English paraphrase in the Hebrew Review, 
vol, ii. p. 394. 
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of an episode on the Passage of the Red Sea, from an epic poem 
by Rabbi Naphtali Hirts Wesseley, called mayan srw (Shirt 
Tepereth), songs of exaltation. One specimen, descriptive of the 
passage prepared by Almighty power across the bottom of the 
sea, may suffice to give an idea of the style in which this 
miracle is treated :— 


‘Their path is clear. The lowest inmost depth 
Of the Red Sea no longer to their sight 
Presents a rude, chaotic mass unform’d ; 
But as when, erst, unto the new-born earth 
The fiat of creation’s Lorp went forth, 
“ Let herbs and fruits thy naked plains adorn!” 
When vegetation’s treasures all at once 
Over the varied surface spread their charms : 
E’en so at his behest a meadow rich 
Arose ; and when the rising sun had seen 
The briny flood with nought but sea-weed crown’d, 
There did the ev'ning star, surprised, behold 
The herbs and shrubs that clothed the new-form’d path. 

With easy step and front erect, the tribes 

Rejoicing onward move. In every eye 

Beam gratitude and love and high delight. 
The liquid walls, illumined with the rays 

Of glorious light that shines above their head, 
Stood firm and strong, by the command of God ; 
Like marble solid or the pyramids, 
Which still defy the gnawing-tooth of Time.’ 


Other passages and other poets might be cited, which the limits 
of this dissertation will not admit. 

Let the truly Biblical Hebraic compositions, written for the 
English Synagogues, for the service of their congregations on 
appointed public days of thanksgiving, prayer, fasting, and 
humiliation, by the learned Chief Raby 
bered by all who have read them. 


Dr. Adler, be remem- 
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CHRONOLOGICAL HARMONY OF THE GOSPELS, 


WITH PARTICULAR REFERENCE TO 


THE TRUE MEANING OF THE WORD [lapacxeun. 


Chronologische Synopse der vier Evangelien. Ein Beitrag zur 
Apologie der Evangelien und evangelischen Geschichte vom 
Standpunkt der Voraussetsungslosigheit. Von Kart WiEsELER, 
Licentiat und Privatdocent [now Professor] in Gottingen. 
Hamburg, Perthes, 1843. 8vo. 


§ 1. Waoever will cast a discerning glance at the literature 
which, since the early times of Christianity, the important prob- 
lem of harmonizing the Gospels has called into existence, must 
find that, however greatly individual opinions vary upon various 
points, they all agree in opposing the so-called synoptical narra- 
tives, as a unity, to that of St. John; thus reflecting a kind of 
dualism within the Sacred Volume itself. Whether this dualism, 
asserted or supposed, admitted or denied, but as yet never satis- 
factorily disproved, be real or merely apparent, is the momentous 
and all-absorbing question, on the ultimate and positive solution 
of which the future history of our religion must necessarily in a 
great measure depend. In Germany the conviction that such a 
dualism does, and undeniably does, exist, has of late years gained 
rapid ground: not only among those whom we are, perhaps, 
somewhat too apt to call infidels, but also among men alike dis- 
tinguished for their genuine picty and their eminent learning. 

§ 2. The most important work of an orthodox tendency which 
the modern press of Germany has produced on this subject, is the 
volume, whose title (‘ A Chronological Synopsis of the Four 
Gospels ’) we have placed at the head of this article. Its author, 
Professor Wieseler, is generally looked upon as a successful 
champion of the Faith. The more sincere is, therefore, our 
regret that we cannot bestow on his work as high a praise as we 
could have wished to do. Its merits, certainly, are considerable, 
and there are facts adduced and views developed in it which to 
many may appear both new and striking; yet in reviewing the 
Synopsis as a whole, we can hardly pronounce it to be much more 
than a valuable, though at the same time somewhat superficial, 
compilation, the original matter mixed up in it forming a series 
of those wild and untenable hypotheses, to which the German 
savants, notwithstanding their usually profound and solid acquire- 
ments, are so peculiarly given; and which never fail to injure “ 
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good cause, which they are intended to support, in the exact pro- 
portion of their extravagance, and the amount of learning and 
ingenuity wasted upon them. 

§ 3. It is not, however, our intention to lay before our readers 
a general criticism of Professor Wieseler’s work. We prefer 
selecting from among the numerous questions on which it treats a 
single subject, and, making his views on this subject the basis of our 
own remarks, to investigate it as thoroughly as the compass of an 
article and the limited extent of our powers will permit us. That 
we should have chosen for such a purpose the simple expression 
magusxevn may, at first sight, excite some surprise ; but it will be 
seen from the sequel that the correct translation of this term 
vitally affects—of all the apparent contradictions in our Gospels 
from which the theory of a dualism has sprung, the most import- 
ant, because the most positive one—the asserted contradiction 
between St. John and the synoptical writers as to the day 
on which our Blessed Lord partook of his last supper with 
his disciples. Our measured space will not permit us to allude 
here to the various hypotheses by which it has been attempted to 
meet and explain this generally acknowledged difficulty ; but we 
may venture to state that, without an exception, their united 
effect thus far has been but further to embarrass the already in 
itself embarrassing question. 

§ 4. The New-Testament term wapacxevn is in our version 
of the Bible rendered sometimes ‘the day of preparation,’ some- 
times simply ‘ the preparation.’ Luther has invariably translated 
it ‘ Riisttag.’ 'The Vulgate has ‘ parasceve’ for it. 


‘It admits of no doubt,’ Professor Wieseler writes, page 336, ‘ but 
that zapacxevy, without the adjunctive words rov caBBarov, was by 
the Jews, when expressing themselves in the Greek language, used as 
a common term for our Friday: e. g., St. Luke, xxiii. 54; St. Mark, 
xv. 42; St. Matthew, xxvii. 62; St. John, xix. 31,42; and Josephus, 
Antiq., xvi. 6, 2 (even in an imperial decree). Compare also, in 
reference to St. Mark, xv. 42, the passage Judith, viii. 6, important as 
to the names and the character of the Jewish feasts. The ecclesiastical 
writers, likewise, express our Friday usually by tapacxevi.’ 


The latter fact does not apply to the question at issue (see 
§ 12); and as the learned Professor, when stating that rapzoxeun 
without the adjunctive words rov cafBarou, signifies the sixth day 
of the week, thereby acknowledges that the term (which, in 
connection with those words, nowhere occurs) admits at least of a 
different explanation, he must have derived his reasons for the 
opinion he has adopted from the Scriptural and other passages to 
which he refers. Let us examine these passages. 

§ 5. The imperial decree of Augustus, mentioned by Josephus, 
Antiq., 
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Antiq., xvi. 6, 2,* releases the Jews from the duty of ee 
in the public courts of justice on Sabbath days (which include 
not only the Sabbath proper, but also the Jewish high-feasts of 
sabbatical rank, comp. § 26) and rH apo ravrns mapaoxevn amd 
wpas évarns. But it is evident that wapacxevn does not, in this 
place, stand for either ‘ Friday’ or ‘the day of preparation ; 
firstly, on account of its construction with xp ravrns, the high- 
feasts of the Jews at that period falling, as it might happen, on 
any of the week-days (Mishna, Pesach, vii. 10; Menach, x. 3; 
Chagiga, ii. 4, etc.); and secondly, because, contrary to the 
unequivocal mode of expression in use among the Romans, the 
words amo wpas évarns would leave it uncertain whether the ninth 
(Jewish) hour of the night (about three o’clock in the morning) 
or of the day (about three o’clock in the afternoon) be meant. 
Undoubtedly the words of our text must be rendered ‘neither on 
sabbath-days, nor during the preceding preparation-time, after the 
ninth hour; for no other translation would impart to them a 
concise meaning (comp. § 25). 

§ 6. A still clearer proof against Professor Wieseler’s inter- 
pretation is furnished us by St. Luke, xxiii. 54.> Whether 
we adopt the common reading of this passage, xai wuéga Av 
mapacxevn, or the decidedly better reading xai nucpa av waga- 
oxevys, and translate ‘and the day was Friday ;’ or, ‘and it was 
the day of Friday; or, ‘and it was the day of the preparation- 
day,’ who would charge St. Luke with expressions like these for 
‘and it was the day of the preparation [time],’ 7. e. the day on 
which the preparation-time fell? The English version, ‘and that 
day was the preparation,’ is evidently erroneous ; whilst both the 
German ‘und es war Risttag,’ and the Latin ‘et dies erat 

rasceves,’ are, in this instance, as evidently correct ; but, it must 

e well observed, correct only because in our text the word wyépa 
is expressly combined with zapeoxevn: a combination sufficient in 
itself to prove that the latter term, in the times of the Apostles, 
distinctly excluded the meaning of ‘ day,’ whether embodied in the 
expression ‘ Friday ’ or ‘ preparation-day.’ 

§ 7. St. Mark, xv. 42,° is the next passage quoted by Professor 
Wieseler. He says, p. 344, in reference to it, ‘Here also the 
day of our Lord's crucifixion is called wapacxevn (Friday), which 
term is explained by the generally intelligible words $ éor 
mposapparov. He would consequently translate, ‘and now as 
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the afternoon [the evening] was advancing ;’ (we must bear in 
mind that the first Jewish evening, which is here meant, com- 
menced at about 124 o’clock) ‘ because it was Friday, that is, the 
day before the Sabbath,’ etc. But at once we feel perplexed by 
two serious scruples: the evening is said to have been advancing 
because it was Friday, a phrase void of all sense ; and the Friday 
is precisely the Friday—a matter of course. Our English version 
‘and now when the evening was come, because it was the prepara- 
tion, that is, the day before the Sabbath;’ and Luther’s trans- 
lation, ‘Und am Abend, dieweil es Riisttag war, welcher ist der 
Vorsabbat,’ are but little better than Professor Wieseler’s. The 
Spanish rendering, ‘Y quando se hizo ya tarde (pues era la 
Paresceve, que es la vispera del sdbado), as well as the Latin, 
‘Et cum jam sero esset factum, quia erat parasceve, quod est ante 
sabbatum,’ convey a more correct meaning ; yet they also are far 
from expressing the true sense of the text. Who, when reading 
‘et cum jam sero esset factum,’ would suppose that a time of the 
day were spoken of, corresponding to about 3 or 34 o'clock, on a 
summer’s afternoon? But to return to the more immediate 
object of our inquiry. 

Unless we assume the éei of St. Mark to have no aim what- 
ever, it furnishes another incontestable proof that in the above 
passage, too, wa2gaoxevn stands neither for ‘Friday’ nor for 
‘ preparation-day,’ but evidently for ‘ preparation-time ;’ because, 
if we render the words of our text, ‘And now as the afternoon 
was advancing, for it was (during) preparation-time,’ etc., we 
obtain at once—the latter embracing a determined period (see 
§ 25)—a sound sense ; and even the preparation-time, being thus 
explained by ‘the fore Sabbath,’ might pass. Still an expla- 
nation, which would exactly correspond to that of our ‘ Saturday 
evening’ by ‘Sunday eve,’ must always remain a critical obstacle ; 
and we therefore unhesitatingly adopt, as Lachmann and Tis- 
chendorf have done before us, instead of xgos¢6arov the reading 
apos caBRarov. Then, taking 3 in the sense of 3 7 (as in the 
passages St. Luke, viii. 13; St. John, xiv. 27, etc.), we translate, 
‘And now as the afternoon was advancing, for it was (during) 
preparation-time (namely, the time of preparation for the Sabbath),’ 
and our scruples are solved. ‘lo understand, however, the motive 
which induced the Evangelist to add to his narrative the latter 
remark, we must bear in mind: firstly, that on the Jewish high- 
feasts of merely a sabbatical character, like the Passover, certain 
occupations were not as strictly prohibited as on the Sabbath 
proper (Exod. xii. 16; Mishna, Megilla. i. 8; Jerus. Gem. 
Jevam. viii. 4, etc.) ; secondly, that yet those high-feasts, like the 
Sabbath, were preceded by a preparation-time (see § 26); and 
thirdly, 
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thirdly, that in the year of our Eord’s crucifixion, the Passover 
falling on a Friday, two great feast-days at that time imme- 
diately followed one another. Under such circumstances the 
simple expression ‘during preparation-time’ might, by Gentile 
Christians, at least (comp. § 27), have been interpreted of either 
the Passover or the Sabbath; and, with the view to obviate a 
misunderstanding of this kind, the evangelist adds in parenthesis 
(3 gor: apds oaBBarov), thereby imparting to the whole sentence 
that degree of conciseness which it is his evident aim to give 
to it. 

§ 8. ‘ Remarkable,’ Professor Wieseler writes, p. 417,— 

‘are the words of St. Matthew, xxvii. 62, rj € éravpiov, frie éori 
pera tiv wapacxevyy ; because the less important rapacxevf is here 
used to denote the more important Sabbath; whilst generally the 
reverse, and properly so, is the case, the rapacxevn, in its relation to 
the Sabbath, assuming the name of rpocaPparov. Why has our text 
not simply jjric éori mpooaBBaroy, instead of rig éori pera riv 
mapackevjy? In my opinion the term rpocdPParoy was here avoided, 
because it was liable to being misinterpreted: inasmuch as, according 
to Leviticus, xxiii. 11, 15, also the preceding day, the 15th Nizan, 
was called Sabbath.’ 

Independently of the incorrectness of the latter view (see § 24), 
the learned Professor rests his argument on the gratuitous suppo- 
sition of ‘ Friday’ being the exclusive meaning of wapacxeuy ; of 
nagasxevy being identical with meosaS8arov ; and consequently, of 
the former term not being applicable to the other high-feasts of 
the Jews. He, moreover, states this, p. 337, in the following 
words :— 

‘Provided my interpretation of rapacxevy be correct, it is evident 
that this term cannot be used to denote any fore feast-day [we shall 
prove the contrary § 26]; and, which is highly improbable also, from 
the character of the sixth week-day materially differing from that of a 
fore feast-day. ‘Thus, the former bears in the passage, Judith, viii. 6, 
the peculiar appellation of zpooafBaroy ; according to St. Mark, xv. 
42, equivalent to rapacxevy [that this is erroneous, see § 7 and § 27] 
whilst the name of a fore feast-day, construed by analogy, would form 
mpoedprioc, Or tpoopro¢, and which terms actually occur in Philo.’ 

Now, Professor’s Wieseler’s interpretation of rapacxevn to which 
he alludes certainly is correct ; for he renders the word ‘ Riistung, 
Zubereitung’ (preparation); but when he immediately adds,= 
‘Friday,’ and then continues, ‘ it signifies consequently the day on 
which the Jews prepared their repast for the following Sabbath, in 
order not to disturb its rest,’ etc., surely he will not expect his 
conclusion to be regarded in any other light than that of a naked 
assertion, as erroneous—for such, we venture to think, we have 
already shown it to be—as it is arbitrary. 

The 
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The explanation of our passage offered by him is, therefore, 
wholly inadmissible. True, our translation, ‘ Now the next day’ 
(namely, the one after the preparation-time), may, chronologically 
considered, appear no less unsatisfactory ; yet the object of St. 
Matthew's remark is withal readily accounted for. He being the 
only evangelist who, in relating the crucifixion and burial of our 
Saviour, does not mention that they took place during the pre- 
paration time on the Friday, it is more than probable that, not 
wishing altogether to leave the circumstance unnoticed, he made 
good his omission in the manner stated—a manner, apparently, of a 
somewhat ambiguous nature. But, in the first place, the account 
of the evangelist does not permit us to think of any other than the 
preparation time, namely the preparation-time during which the 
crucifixion of Christ took place ; secondly, St. Matthew obviates 
the possibility of the day being mistaken, by observing a chrono- 
logical order in his narrative, which, if we follow it retrogradingly 
from the Sunday morning, leaves not the slightest doubt but that 
the preparation-time of the Friday is meant; and, lastly, 
mapaoxevn, when standing by itself, signifies exclusively the time 
of preparation for the Sabbath (see § 27). The parenthetical 
character of the words (tis éori usta thy Wapacxevyy) is evident. 

§ 9. Another decided proof in favour of our interpretation of 
ragaoxevn, and against that of Professor Wieseler, we possess in 
the passage St. John, xix. 14,4‘ And it was the Friday of the 
passover [-day].’ We need but transcribe the words to point out 
the glaring error of such a translation. But our English version, 
‘and it was the preparation of the passover,’ is no less objection- 
able ; inasmuch as, particularly with reference to the previously 
quoted passages, it positively states the day here named to have 
been the day preceding the Jewish Passover, and which, if true, 
would constitute the asserted contradiction between the evan- 
gelists to be an incontrovertible fact. Luther’s rendering, ‘ Es 
war aber der Riisttag in Ostern,’ is nothing but a vain attempt to 
evade the difficulty by an incorrect translation. ‘That the true 
meaning of our passage is (‘for about the sixth hour the pre- 
paration-time of [on] passover-day commenced),’ we shall en- 
deavour to establish in the sequel. 

§ 10. In the two next Scriptural passages, St. John xix. 31 and 42,° 
in which the word zapasxevn occurs, it certainly admits of being 
translated, ‘the day of preparation; yet here also it is more 
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properly rendered ‘ preparation-time,’ and in no wise do these 
passages support the theory of Professor Wieseler identifying our 
term with ‘the Friday.’ 

§ 11. This identity is further disproved by the last passage 
Judith viii. 6°, cited by the learned Professor himself; for 
wagooapharov and mgovounnviz bearing here a perfectly analogous 
sense in their respective relation to the Sabbath and the feast of 
the new-moon. ‘The xpocz6Barov, according to Professor Wieseler, 
being identical with wapacxevn, and mapacxevf again with our 
Friday, it would follow that agovouunvia be identical with the 
Friday of the feast of the new moon, and that this is an error we 
need not state. 

§ 12. Thus the positive result of the passages examined is, 
that the true meaning of the New-Testament term aapacxeun 
is neither ‘ Friday’ nor ‘ preparation-day,’ but undoubtedly ‘ pre- 
paration-time.’ On the other hand, Professor Wieseler, p. 336, 
still urges, in favour of his view, that mention is made of ‘a 
Sabbath of the feast of passover’ by Ignatius (4A. 108) Epist. ad 
Philipp. c. 15; of ‘a Sabbath of the festive season’ by Socrates 
(4H. 450), Hist. Ecc. v. 22; and of Christian Easter-Sundays by 
Hippolyte (44. 258), in his Paschal Canon. But the epistle of 
Ignatius to the Philippians is generally acknowledged to be a 
supposititious document, composed in the fifth century, and in 
which the words tod xasx%x, moreover, are, in all probability, a 
still later interpolation. It consequently has as little claim to 
being adduced as a proof in regard to our question as have the 
two remaining passages, quoted by Professer Wieseler ; because 
it concerns us not here to know what were the grammatical 
peculiarities, in the fourth and fifth centuries, of a Roman bishop 
and a Constantinopolitan lawyer, but, what were those of the 
Evangelists and the Jewish rabbis at the times of the Apostles. 
We are fully aware that, at a later period, the Christians, when 
writing in the Greek language, made use of the word ragacxeun 
to express our Friday (e. g. Clemens Alex., Strom. vii. 12, 75; 
Tertull. contr. Mare. iv. 12); and we also know that about the 
same time the rabbinical term xnary (a distended form of s-y) 
supplanted, among the Jews, the more ancient construction 
naw ay; and that the expression xnayy was likewise adopted by 


the Syrians and the Arabs, as is proved by the jKaons of the 
former, and the ae of the latter. But the meaning of a 


word is, in the course of time, subject to so many influences and 
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changes, that, whenever such a meaning in the writings of a 
particular author is doubtful, it can only properly be determined 
by the usages of his language in his own age. 

§ 13. Thus far then, we venture to look upon our interpreta- 
tion of zagacxevn as firmly established. It will now be necessary 
to compare the term with its Hebrew prototype (supposing the 
latter to exist), and to fix the exact duration of the preparation- 
time. Professor Wieseler, pp. 336-7, writes thus :— 

‘The term zapackev would seem to have been formed with refer- 
ence to the word 49/3, Exod. xvi. 5 (see note 7), which passage, con- 
nected with the following verses 22 seq., is to be considered as one or 
the fundamental provisions of the Mosaic law, determining the peculiaf 
character of the sixth week-day.’ 

The view, here expressed, may possibly be correct ; we make 
bold, however, to throw our decided doubt upon it. ‘True, the 
Hiph. of the Hebrew verb }»> answers to the Greek wapacxeva- 
Gav; but there exists no Hebrew noun of that root (which would 
have formed my>1), corresponding to the Greek zapzoxeun, and we 
cannot, therefore, bring ourselves to imagine that, after a lapse of 
many centuries, a passage from the Pentateuch should have been con- 
sulted to find the Greek expression for a Hebrew word, which itself 
bears no reference to that passage (see § 14.), and for which the 
living language of the Greeks already possessed the term, actually 
adopted. The LXX. translate }»5, loc. cit., not rzpaoxevaZev, but 
érozaZev, and thereby clearly show, that they also did not per- 
ceive that close relation, which Professor Wieseler supposes to 
exist between the two former words. In our opinion, it can 
admit of little doubt but that xagacxevn at first served to express 
the mere act of the Jews’ preparation for the sabbath, but that it 
was very soon transferred, and subsequently exclusively applied 
to the t2me fixed for that preparation (comp. § 28). 

§ 14. IIacacxevn has, therefore, grammatically considered, no 
Hebrew prototype. The more ancient Jewish term for it was 
ay (evening, eve), connected with the following sabbath or feast- 
day. ‘This is readily explained. ‘The Mosaic a>y comprised the 
time of evening-twilight, which, in the latitude of Palestine, is 
of short duration; but probably in consequence of the chrono- 
logical difficulty, which the passage Levit. xxiii. 5-6, presents, 
the Jewish rabbis had, at a later period, considerably extended its 
limits. At the commencement of our era, the ay embraced the 
interval between the end of midday (whose duration was one hour) 
and the beginning of night, and was subdivided into the first 
evening, reaching from midday until sunset; and the second 
evening reaching from sunset until night (Exod. xii. 6; xxix. 
38-39; comp. Mishna, Pesach. v. 1; Joseph. Antig. xiv. 4, 3; 
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Wars, vi. 9, 3; St. Luke xxiv. 29 ete.). The preparation-time, an- 
swering to the Hebrew a7y, consequently comprised the first even- 
ing, the second evening being excluded from its limits as a matter 
of course, because at sunset the Jews commenced their civil day. 

Now, although the Mosaic law allows the entire sixth week- 
day, from the morning, for the preparing for the sabbath, (Exod. 
xvi. 5, 21-22,%) yet we have every reason to assume, that the 
common interests of the different classes of society soon rendered 
a more distinct limitation of that period desirable, and that ulti- 
mately, the second half of the sixth week-day was definitely and 
generally adopted for the purpose in question. When, therefore, 
this same division of time was subsequently comprised by the 
term 37y, it followed as a natural consequence, that in its cha- 
racter of fore-sabbath or fore-feast-day, it received the appella- 
tion of naw ay, nop 34 etc.—expressions, which in a sense, per- 
fectly identical with wapzoxeun mgos sa®Raroy etc., occur in the 
Talmud in numerous places. Whether in the Apostolic age, the 
rabbinical xnany was already in use? We have the strongest 
possible grounds to believe not; for the Evangelists and Jose- 
phus are evidently unacquainted with the term, and even at the 
time of Isidorus (F. 440.) Etym. 5, 30,5 it would seem not to 
have been generally known. Under any circumstances, the 
identity of zapacxevn with a1y, when preceding nav, ete., is be- 
yond doubt. 

§ 15. But such being the case, it follows also, that the pre- 
paration-time commenced at the 6}th Jewish hour (about 124 
o'clock), and lasted until sun-set. The latter epoch, for the 
reason already stated (see § 14.), is a matter of course. The 
former is hardly less so; but we have, moreover, the distinct tes- 
timony of St. John to that effect. At least in this sense we inter- 
pret the passage, xix. 13-14.' In the preceding verses the 
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Evangelist describes the unwillingness of Pilate to yield to the 
importunities of the Jews, who pertinaciously demand the death 
of our Lord; and when the resistance, they thus encounter, only 
tends still more to excite their blind fanaticism, and they go so 
far as to threaten the Roman procurator himself: he finds that, 
persuasion being unavailing, he can no longer delay his decision, 
(‘for about the sixth hour the preparation-time of passover- 
day commenced,’) and that he must either condemn the innocent, 
or incur the danger and responsibility of protecting him against 
the popular fury. He sits down in his judgment-seat, and, after 
a last fruitless attempt to save the life of our blessed Lord, he 
finally determines to sacrifice it to the interests of his sovereign. 

In this light we view St. John’s narrative of Christ’s condemna- 
tion, and more especially the relation of the 14th verse to the 
same. ‘The reading of the latter fluctuates, without being at the 
same time difficult ; and, therefore, leads us to infer, either that a 
defect existed here in the material or the writing of the authentic 
Gospel; or that our sentence was differently interpreted by later 
copyists. Under such circumstances we can hardly fall into error, 
if, in endeavouring to determine the correct reading, we suffer our- 
selves to be guided, rather by historical considerations and the 
natural connection of our narrative, than by critical rules of a 
more artificial character. We hope § 28, seq. convincingly to 
show, that, as regards the day of our Saviour’s death, St. a 
and the synoptical writers perfectly agree. So they do in their 
respective accounts of the examination, the crucifixion, and the 
burial of Christ. We have, therefore, every reason to hold also a 
difference in the hours, which they name, in the highest degree 
improbable ; as, however, such a difference appears to exist, to 
submit it to a careful examination. 

§ 16. According to St. Luke xxiii. 33—44, and St. Matthew 
xxvii. 35—45; Jesus, when at about the sixth hour the darkness 
commenced, had for some considerable time previously been sus- 
pended on the cross ; according to St. Mark xv. 25, the crucifixion 
took place at the third hour; according to the common transla- 
tion of St. John xix. 13-14, it was not until about the sixth hour, 
that Pilate prepared to pass his final sentence upon our Lord. 
Between the two latter epochs an interval of not less than two 
hours must have elapsed. There would, consequently, seem to 
exist a difference of about five hours, as to the time of Christ’s 
condemnation, between the dates, given by St. John and St. 
Mark, the latter Evangelist supported by St. Luke and St. Mat- 
thew. 

Some of the most learned and orthodox theologians have freely 
admitted this difference ; whilst by far the greater majority of 
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Biblical expositors have attempted to account for it by the hypo- 
thesis, that the hours of St. John are reckoned from midnight. 
The passage, St. John i. 40, has been adduced in support of this 
view, but without even a show of reason ; for all it proves is, that 
the two disciples there mentioned, remained with our Lord for 
upwards of two hours. The hypothesis itself is nothing but a 
poor makeshift, and wholly untenable, because equally opposed 
to the general custom of both Jews and Romans. Professor 
Wieseler states in reference to the above passage : ‘It follows of 
necessity only that by %uép« the Roman and not the Jewish day 
is meant ;’ but we confess, we are unable to discover the remotest 
ground for such a conclusion, and when he adds: ‘there (St. 
John i. 40) the Roman, here (St. John xi. 9) the natural day is 
indicated,’ we conceive the supposition of the Evangelist reckon- 
ing his days alternately, according to Jewish and Roman custom, 
exactly as it suits the theory of his commentators, to be so pre- 
posterous, as to be best left to condemn itself. 

§ 17. In order to convince our readers of the utter fallacy of 
the hypothesis alluded to, we will state it here in Professor Wiese- 
ler’s own words. He writes, pp. 413, 4, thus :— 


‘ The reason, why even those nations, who dated their civil day from 
midnight, yet reckoned their hours from sunrise and sunset, is un- 
doubtedly connected with the imperfect construction of their time-pieces, 
which were only calculated to indicate the variable hours, the épat xat- 
ptxai, and which, in their turn, were determined by the duration of 
the natural day, or the period intervening between the rising and 
the setting of the sun; furthermore with the fact, that, as a substitute 
for those time-pieces, the people at large knew many contrivances ; but 
which were also based on the natural duration of the day. The use of 
the variable hours has only more generally been discontinued since the 
invention, in the twelfth century, of the more perfect mechanism of 
our clocks. Already before the time of Christ, however (Ideler, 
Handb. I. p. 86.), the equal hours, each measuring 1-24th part of the 
civil day, were known. But exclusively at the time of the eqguinozes, 
consequently also at about the 15th Nisan, they perfectly coincided 
with the variable hours. At such periods, therefore, the hours too 
might be reckoned from midnight, without the use of the time-pieces 
and the contrivances of every-day life being interfered with. Thus 
St. John xix. 14, must have reckoned his hours. Indeed, he had a 
further inducement for so doing, because the feast-day also, which he 
was to describe, the 15th Nisan, as distinguished from the passover of 
the preceding evening, commenced exactly at midnight, Exod. xii. 29. 
Then, at midnight, the remains of the paschal lamb became Stop, 
tract. Pesach. c. 10. §9. Whether still other historical grounds(!!) 
existed, we know not.’ 


In his note to this passage the learned Professor says :— : 
‘ 
8 
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‘Is it not probable, that the stated mode of reckoning the hours on 
the 15th Nisan, may have been even stereotype with the Jews in those 
days, and that St. John, by following it, betrayed his Jewish birth, as 
much as he did by the use of the word Lvydp, according to my expla- 
nation? Our knowledge of the Jewish customs in those times being 
still very imperfect, we cannot deny the possibility of my supposition, 
although its adoption is not indispensable for the removal of the diffi- 
culty in question.’ 


§ 18. Unless we are greatly led into error, it is Professor 
Wieseler’s opinion, that carteisthy both Jews and Romans, asa ge- 
neral custom, reckoned their hours from sunrise ; yet that the former 
(or if not they, at all events St. John) deviated from that general 
custom on the 15th Nisan (if not in every year, most assuredly in 
the particular year in question, whichever it be), reckoning them 
not from sun-rise, but from midnight; firstly, because at the 
commencement of our era, the division of the day into equal hours 
was already known and in practical use ; secondly, because at the 
time of the equinoxes, and consequently of the 15th Nisan, the 
equal hours perfectly coincided with the variable hours; and, 
thirdly, because the feast-day proper of the 15th Nisan com- 
menced exactly at mid-night. 

As regards the former of these reasons, Ideler, to whose testi- 
mony Professor Wieseler refers, says distinctly: ‘’The equal 
hours, it is true, were known to the ancients, but were made use of 
exclusively for astronomical purposes, which indispensably demand 
an equal division of time.’ With reference to the second ground 
it has escaped the Professor’s attention, that the 15th Nisan pro- 
bably never fell on the day of the equinox, and but seldom in its 
immediate vicinity. Supposing it to have fallen on some day in 
the middle of April, oon the sun rose for Jerusalem at about 
54 o'clock, the variable hours, so far from coinciding with the 
equal hours, then diverged from them greatly. Independently of 
this, however, can we assume with but the shadow of reason, that 
the Jews should have assigned 


A duration of 
To the night of the 14th Nisan (as usual from consequently to the 
sunset until sunrise) . . . 2. « 6 12 hours civil day of the 14th 
To the day of the 14th Nisan (from sunrise Nisan a duration of 
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to the week-day, therefore, six hours too much, and to the feast- 
day six hours too little? We must be easily led away in our 
judgment, ta reconcile ourselves to such a supposition, on the con- 
venient but sorry plea of ‘our imperfect knowledge of the Jewish 
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customs in those times; more particularly, as with regard to the 
last of Professor Wieseler’s reasons, we know from the Mosaic 
law, that the feast of the Passover commenced at sunset, simulta- 
neously with the 15th day of Nisan. The circumstance, therefore, 
of the Jews looking, after midnight, upon the remains of the 
pasehal lamb as unclean, certainly constitutes no difference between 
‘the feast-day of the 15th Nisan and the passover of the preceding 
evening,’ as the learned Professor very equivocally expresses him- 
self, His ‘historical grounds’ would thus seem to us but ill-cal- 
culated to lend even the slightest consistency to his hypothetical 
extravagancies. 

§ 19. Let us, instead of indulging in similarly vain speculations, 
in the first place inquire, whether, reckoned as usual from sun- 
rise, the sixth hour, mentioned by St. John, really does or is likely 
to refer, as is generally taken for granted, to the passing of the 
sentence upon our Lord by the Roman procurator. If so, the 
time stated answering to about mid-day, the crucifixion could 
hardly have taken place before 2 or 24 o’clock in the afternoon. 
Between the death of Christ and his burial, which, as a matter of 
course (comp. also St. John xix. 42), was completed before sun- 
set (about 6} o’clock), at least 14 or 2 hours must have inter- 
vened. But such being the case, the death of our Saviour, and 
the descent from the cross, ought to have followed the crucifixion 
within about two hours,—a supposition, in the very highest degree 
improbable. 

Jesus, after having been examined, during the night, by the 
assembled synedrists, was early on the following morning (John 
xviii. 28*) taken before Pilate. In all probability this was at about 
six o’clock, certainly not much later. Is the Roman examination then 
to have lasted six hours? Impossible: altogether, we should say, 
at the utmost one hour, for Pilate’s answer to the Pharisees, ‘ quod 
scripsi, scriptum’ (St. John xix. 22) proves him to have been a 
true Roman—brief and decisive. That the ‘sixth hour’ of St. 
John can, therefore, not indicate the time, at which our Lord was 
condemned, is most clearly evident from the Evangelist’s own 
account. 

§ 20. In submitting the latter to a closer examination, we can- 
not help perceiving at the first glance, that the words nv 3¢ wapa- 
oxeun Tov MarxXa wea de woes extn form a parenthesis. Did they, 
according to the common interpunctuation, constitute an independent 
phrase, St. John could not have immediately proceeded : xai Aeyes 
tois *lovdzio:s, but ought to, and doubtless would, have written: 
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Adyes 32 6 Thaaros, ete. The verses 13 and 14 form but one sen- 
tence, which reads thus :— 

‘When Pilate, therefore, heard that saying [if thou let this man go, 
thou art not Cesar’s friend], he brought Jesus forth, and sat down in 
the judgment seat, in a place that is called the Pavement, but in the 
Hebrew, Gabbatha (jv dé wapackevi) rod taoya woa de dei Extn), and 
said unto the Jews,’ etc. 

The syntactical interruption of this period by the words in ques- 
tion, without a relative conjunction, the characteristics of the true 
parenthesis (Winer, Gram. p. 609) is evident. But as a general 
rule, a period is only interrupted, to make room for an accidental 
illustration, which is either held of too little importance to deserve 
a special sentence, or for which the narrative does not offer a 
more suitable place ; and Winer (Gram. p. 610) remarks very 
truly :— 

‘In the historical books of the New Testament, we frequently meet 
with an illustration or a remark of the speaker, parenthetically inter- 
woven with his direct narrative. They generally are historical illus- 
trations, interrupting the latter, in the shape of explanatory remarks.’ 


The first conjunction of such a parenthesis must of necessity, 
therefore, have a causal signification : so, in our case, the conjunc- 
tion 3, whether we render it ‘for,’ or ‘ namely.’ 

§ 21. If we take the different readings: %v 5 magacxevy rod 
maoxa, wpa (d2) [%v] (wast) ws exrn, their meaning is, that Pilate 
sat down in the judgment-seat at about the sixth hour. That 
such, however, cannot be the true meaning, is evident for the fol- 
lowing reasons. Firstly, it would imply not only on the part of 
the Jewish mob, but also on that of the Synedrists and elders, a 
public transgression of the law, by their attending and taking part 
in the accusation, condemnation, and, finally, the crucifixion of 
our Lord, during the festive time of the preparation, on passover- 
day, for a high sabbath (comp. § 24)—a supposition which cannot 
for one moment be entertained. Secondly, the sixth hour, re- 
ferred to the time of Christ’s condemnation, is irreconcilable with 
both the preceding and the following narrative of St. John him- 
self ; inasmuch as it would compel us to assume a chronological 
succession of events, which, though its impossibility cannot be 
proved, is yet opposed to all that is probable or imaginable. 
(Moreover, it is in contradiction with the dates of the other evan- 
gelists.) Thirdly, the parenthesis would not accomplish its id/us- 
trative object, as it would simply indicate a state of things; and 
St. John would, therefore, have interrupted the syntactic connection 
of his narrative without any ground whatever, solely for the pur- 
pose of commemorating the time of the event in question, and for 
doing which so much more appropriate an opportunity presented 
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itself, both immediately before and after; for instance, in the 
middle or at the end of the sixteenth verse. Lastly, the words 
jy 08 Magaoxevn Tod waoxa, would have to be considered as alto- 
gether superfluous ; for that, in the first place, at about the sixth 
hour the preparation-time commenced, every Jew must have 
known ; and that, in the second place, the events alluded to took 
place during the preparation-time of (7. e. on) passover-day, the 
evangelist states subsequently. On the strength of these united 
reasons, and considering the state of the codices, we are justified 
in unhesitatingly rejecting the above readings. The uncritical 
reading rpirn, which some manuscripts have instead of gxrn (see 
note i), is the less deserving of our attention, as it does not even 
remove the difficulty to which it owes its origin. 

Only the common reading, %v 32 wapacxevy tov macya dpa dé 
woel extn, as admitting of a different interpretation, is, therefore, 
left for our consideration. Without regard to its interpunctuation 
and marks of distinction, both of which belong to a much later 
period than the text, we must keep solely in view the parenthetical 
character of our sentence, and the leading feature of St. John’s 
narrative. The immediate action which calls forth the illus- 
trative remark of the evangelist, is, that Pilate, yielding to the 
threatening urgency of the Jews to pass his sentence of death 
upon Christ, sits down in the judgment-seat (for about the sixth 
hour [was 7. e.] commenced the preparation-time). If we trans- 
late thus, we at once obtain, not only the most perfect harmony 
between St. John and the synoptical writers, but also a proper 
chronological succession in the former evangelist’s own narrative, 
and a valid motive for his parenthetical remark. The question, 
therefore, arises, whether our translation be admissible. 

§ 22. The sole objection which can be —— against our 
marking the words of our text as follows, (%v $& mapacxeun tod 
marx wpe dé weet 2xrn,) is confined to the subscribed iota, and is, 
duly considered, altogether untenable. ‘True, we meet with no 
trace of the latter in the Greek manuscripts ; but how does this 
affect our question? In no manner whatever ; for, independently 
of the probable supposition that the varying reading of our pas- 
sage is attributable to a defect in the material or the writing of 
the authentic Gospel, we must bear in mind, on the one hand, 
that these manuscripts reach, at the very highest, up to the fourth 
and third centuries of our era; and, on the other hand, that the 
absence in them of the subscribed iota, proves nowise that our 
passage was already, in those early times, interpreted in a sense 
differing from ours, and much less generally so; but rather 
that, unmolested by critical doubts and objections, as, with but 
few exceptions, still a thousand years later, either no special 
attention 
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attention was paid to it, or that in reading the subscribed iota was 
supplied as a matter of course, whilst in writing it was even at 
that period still commonly, and in earlier times probably invariably, 
omitted. 

When saying that the iota subscriptum was, in reading, pro- 
bably supplied as a matter of course, we do so on the ground of 
our passage, whether grammatically or rationally considered, 
absolutely admitting, in our opinion, of no other than the inter- 
pretation we have given to it. ‘The parenthesis, conformably to 
its nature, has a positive object. This object can only be of a 
threefold kind. Either St. John meant to express, that when 
Pilate was preparing to pass his sentence on Jesus, it was both 
preparation-time and about the sixth hour; or that it was pre- 
paration-time, the precise hour being added merely as a secondary 
remark ; or that the preparation-time commenced at about the 
sixth hour—this time, consequently, not having then as yet 
arrived. To the former interpretation we owe, no doubt, the 
reading @pa %v ws éxrn. In adopting it, and with a view to meet 
the grammatical exigencies of that sense, the second 32 of our text 
was cast aside, and its place supplied by the repeated 7; with 
an utter disregard, however, to the consideration that the latter 
construction requires, and indispensably requires (Winer, Gram., 
p. 511), the copula xai. It would, therefore, at best admit of the 
second interpretation. But we have seen (§ 21) that both this 
and the former must absolutely be rejected upon other decisive 
evidence ; thus leaving us the third as the only admissible inter- 
pretation of our parenthesis, unless we wish to set at defiance, not 
only grammar and reason, but moreover the evangelist’s own 
words. In addition to all this, a trace of the subscribed iota may 
be recognized in the Latin version; for if we interpunctuate the 
text of the Vulgate thus, ‘ Pilatus autem . . . sedit pro tribu- 
nali in loco, qui dicitur lithostrotos, hebraice autem Gabbatha 
(erat autem parasceve pasche hora quasi sexta)’—[?. e. hora 
quasi sexta, for the nominative case would indispensably have 
required the copula e¢]—‘et dicit Judeis,’ &c., it most fully 
bears us out in our interpretation and reading of the passage. 

§ 23. Under such circumstances, we consider the subscribed 
iota, which the illustrative character of our parenthesis authori- 
tatively demands, which, in reading, the grammatical construction 
of the sentence furces upon us, as conveying the most natural 
meaning, and against which not one valid critical objection can 
be urged, to be entitled to implicit admission into our text. But, 
as regards the repeated 32 of the latter, it is not here expressive 
of a contrast, but merely of a distinction (Winer, Gram., p. 522), 
and has evidently been repeated partly for the purpose of indi- 
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cating that it was not already at the epoch of our Lord’s con- 
demnation preparation-time, but rather that the wapasxevn was 
not to commence till later; partly with a view to soften, solely 
for the sake of harmony, the otherwise intolerable harshness of 
wpe wast Extn, 

Nor can we recognize the difficulty which the %» of our text has 
been said to present; only we must bear in mind the festive 
character of the preparation-time. Were we to meet, in a his- 
torical work of our days, with a sentence like this, ‘ Preparations 
were, therefore, made to execute the work in question (for at 
noon the ed commenced),’ could we possibly mistake its 
meaning? Yet the words of St. John are even less liable to be 
mistaken, because not only does he speak of a (half) holy-day, 
which every Jew knew regularly commenced at the time named 
by him, but he, moreover, ezpress/y states that Jesus, whose 
examination by Pilate can hardly have exceeded an hour, was 
taken before him ‘early in the morning,’ probably soon after six 
o'clock. Considering, therefore, the general connection of St. 
John’s narrative, and the grammatical construction of our paren- 
thesis in particular, we believe the correctness of our translation 
of the lafter to admit of no reasonable doubt: still less so, as the 
subsequent words of the evangelist, ver. 31, ‘éwei magacxevn jy,’ 
further go to prove that when he wrote ver. 14, ‘ wv 3& wzgacxeun 
Tov wWarxXa wpe de woe Extn, this preparation-time had not then as 
yet arrived. Accordingly, the object of St. John’s parenthetical 
remark would clearly be to indicate, that at the period to which 
he alludes, the time was so far advanced as to render it impera- 
tive on Pilate either to liberate our Saviour, or, in order that his 
crucifixion might take place previously to the beginning of the pre- 
paration-time, to pass his sentence of death upon him. 

§ 24. But what particular reason, it will be objected, could the 
Jews have to wish the crucitixion to take place before that period, 
the 15th Nisan itself being one of their high feast-days? This 
apparent difficulty also admits of a most satisfactory solution. In 
the first place, however, we must reject the opinion very generally 
entertained, and already alluded to as erroneous (§ 8); according 
to which the L5th Nisan, in the passage Leviticus (xxiii. 11, 15), 
is called Sabbath. We know, both from the books of Moses and 
the Talmud, on the one hand, that the festive character of the 
15th Nisan chiefly attached to the evening; and, on the other 
hand, that, with the sole exception of the national expiation-day 
of the Jews, the 10th Thishri, their high-feasts were regarded as 
far less hallowed than the simple Sabbath, the day of Jehovah. 
It appears to us, therefore, utterly improbable that Moses should 
have used the term wp x1po in a sense identical with that of —_ 
the 
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the more so as, had he applied this name to the 15th Nisan, on 
which, according to his own regulations (Ex. xii. 16), the prepara- 
tion of every kind of food was permitted, he would not only 
have materially compromised the sacred character of the Sabbath, 
but also, in a measure, have contradicted his own ordinances re- 
garding the latter. The feast of the passover lasting seven days, 
included of necessity a, but could also include but one, Sabbath ; 
and on the day following this Sabbath, the great Jewish mee 
no doubt, intended the feast of the omer to have fallen. e are 
fully borne out in this view by the interpretation and the practice 
of the Caraites, although it would appear from Joshua (v. 11), 
that already, at an early period, the feast of the omer was gene- 
rally kept on the 16th Nisan. 

Now, it is evident from the edict of Augustus (note a), and 
the Rabbinical rule, ‘ Whosoever worketh on the eve of the 
Sabbath, or after the mincha on feast-days, will surely derive no 
blessing from it’ (ap. Scaliger, de Emend. Temp., p. 533); that 
the Jews, even during the preparation-time, when falling on a 
common week-day, abstained as much as possible from every 
unfestive occupation. But, in our case, this preparation-time fell 
on a high feast-day, which, after that period, was in all proba- 
bility, therefore, raised almost to the full rank of the Sabbath 
proper; more particularly, as with the Sabbath, whose festive eve 
is here in question, the feast of the omer happened to coincide, 
thereby rendering it ‘a high Sabbath’ (comp. § 29). Thus we 
obtain not only a most satisfactory solution of our question, but, at 
the same time, a valid motive for the evangelist’s remark, that it was 
the preparation-time of [on] passover-day (comp. § 27, 28); for 
neither, were the crucifixion to have taken place during the pre- 
paration-time of a common day, nor were it to have taken place 
on a simple passover-day, would there have existed the absolute 
—? of its being carried into effect previously to the former 
epoch. 

§ 26. St. John thus fully confirms the preparation-time to have 
commenced at the end of the Jewish mid-day—a fact, however, 
which, even without his testimony, could not seriously be called 
into doubt. ‘True, it has been concluded from the Roman decree 
repeatedly alluded to, that the ninth hour was the epoch of the 
napasxevn, but without the slightest reason. On the contrary, if 
such had been the case, the words r/ apd ravtns magaoxevn would 
have perfectly sufficed, and a3 dpas évarns been a superfluous 
addition. The latter restriction shows plainly that the prepara- 
tion-time had an earlier epoch, but that the Romans judged three 
hours a sufficient time for its purposes; and, although respecting 
the Jewish customs in their essential parts, would yet not suffer 
them 
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them to interfere more than was necessary with the due course of 
public business. 

Professor Wieseler, p. 337, further objects: ‘The supposition 
of mapasxevn’—he alludes to the opinion of De Wette—‘cor- 
responding to the Hebrew ay, js false; for can we imagine the 
mere 3>y (evening), like xapacxevn, to signify our Friday! The 
equivalent expression for the latter, on the contrary, is the Tal- 
mudic xnary.’ That the latter term denotes the sixth week-day 
is certainly correct (Gem. Beres. Rabba, xi.) ; but for its identity 
with ragaoxevn, the learned Professor ought to have adduced, if no 
proofs, at all events reasons ; for notes of exclamation and naked 
assertions have but little weight, more particularly when opposed 
to an opinion of De Wette. 

The result of our investigation would, therefore, appear to us 
to have been in nowise shaken by those objections, and the un- 
questionable meaning of xagasxevn to be ‘ preparation-time,’ or 
that festive (Jerus. Gem., Chagiga, iii. 7) time of preparation for 
the Jewish Sabbaths and high-feasts which preceded them, and, 
comprising the interval between the end of the Jewish mid-day 
(their 64th hour = about 124 o’clock) and sunset, nearly corre- 
sponded in duration to our afternoon. Thus, at all events, in 
Judea. The Galileans, it would appear, abstained the whole of 
the day in question from the transaction of business (Mishna, 
Pesach., iv. 5);" but whether so already at the time of Christ, we 
much doubt. 

§ 26. Professor Wieseler denies (see § 8) that mapacxeun was 
a term applicable also to the Jewish high-feasts, but he does so 
exclusively upon the ground of his erroneous interpretation of it. 
Why should the word not have been used as well in reference to 
Easter, Pentecost, etc., as it was in reference to the Sabbath ? 
The only reason to the contrary, which appears obvious to us, might 
possibly have been of a grammatical nature. To determine this, the 
Greek literature at this period offers us but very limited means. 
The passages in the New Testament, in which the term occurs, 
undoubtedly refer to the same day, and this day is precisely a 
Sabbath. Josephus, however, in the decree of Augustus, cited 
§ 5, introduces the word wagacxevn in a connection which appears 
to us to decide the question. The real meaning of wagacxevn is 
here a matter of indifference. Certain it is, that such a festive 
eve preceded not only the Sabbaths, but also the high-feasts of the 
Jews (Judith, viii. 6; Philo, ii., 294; Joseph., loc. cit.; the 
Talmud in numerous places). Now, if it pleased the emperor to 
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release the latter from certain duties on the Sabbath, and during 
part of its preceding preparation-time, it would surely be against 
all reason to assume that the same privilege should not have been 
extended to them equally in regard to their high-feasts and their 
preparation-time, both being observed by them in almost the same 
manner as the Sabbath and its tapacxevn. But if the evident truth 
of this remark be admitted, it must also be admitted that the term 
mwagaoxevy was used by Josephus in reference to the Jewish high- 
feasts of Sabbatical rank, as much as to the Sabbath proper. 

§ 27. As regards the grammatical relation existing between the 
Greek and Hebrew terms for the same meaning of ‘the prepara- 
tion-time,’ as applied in both languages, it is not difficult to 
clearly define it. For this purpose, we have already (§ 13) en- 
deavoured to show that the Greek xapacxevn has, properly speaking, 
no Hebrew prototype. ‘True, it is the equivalent of any, but only 
in a civil, not in a grammatical sense. In Hebrew, the word has, 
as it were, appropriated to itself the org 4 in Greek, the 
meaning has appropriated to itself the word. Here, it is subject 
to the general rules of grammar ; there, it forms an exception to 
these rules. Consequently, the constructions naw 39y and mapa- 
oxsun tov oa6Barov (which latter, however, as we have already 
stated, is nowhere met with) would not signify the same day, but 
two different days: the Hebrew form, contrary to the general 
usage of the language, the evening preceding the Sabbath ; the 
Greek, according to that general usage, the evening of the Sab- 
bath. The causes which gave to the ‘Hebrew expression its gram- 
matical peculiarity, have already been alluded to (§ 14) ; and we 
need hardly add that the evangelists could not have forced that 
peculiarity upon the Greek language, even had their Hebrew train 
of thought invited them so to do, without rendering themselves 
perfectly unintelligible (comp. also § 28). 

These reasons lead us to conclude, that in accordance with the 
passage St. Mark xv. 42 (see note 3), the plenary Greek form 
for naw WY was wapazoxsun mpos caBBatov. Commonly, however, 
the words apis caBBarov would seem to have been omitted, and 
wzpacxeun, Standing by itself, signified then exclusively the time 
of preparation for the Sabbath. In regard to other feast-days it 
was necessary to add apis tv Eoprav Tov... , but this mode of 
expression being ambiguous, and the former somewhat equivocal, 
we judge it more than probable that they were gradually, but soon 
supplanted by those of xpoca6Barov, etc., that the latter then 
assumed the meaning of ‘ Friday,’ and that the use of the term 
mapaoxevn, except in the same sense, was altogether abandoned. 

§ 28. We have, § 15, referred to this place, for a proof of the 
perfect agreement between St. John and the synoptical writers, as 
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to the day of our Lord’s crucifixion. The attempt to furnish that 
proof, independently of every religious supposition, on purely 
historical and grammatical grounds, we conceive to have been, in 
part at least, already accomplished ; for its greatest difficulty the 
passage St. John xix. 14 is generally considered to present. 
Should we, however, have seized the true meaning of the latter, 
and clearly expounded our argument we believe to have shown : 
Firstly, that, according to the grammatical usage of the Evan- 
gelists and Josephus, z2pacxevn does not, except when expressly 
combined with uépa, signify either ‘ Friday,’ or ‘ the day of pre- 
paration,’ but unquestionably ‘ preparation-time,’ extending from 
mid-day until sunset; and, secondly, that. the Greek form m2pa- 
oxevn Tou maoxa does not correspond to the Hebrew form mop sy ; 
but, as the latter, contrary to the general rules of the Hebrew 
Grammar, exceptionally signifies the time of preparation for 
Passover-day, so the former, conformably to the general rules of 
the Greek Grammar, which knows of no such exception, signifies 
the preparation-time of (7. e. on) Passover-day, and in its plenary 
form would have been written, wapacxevn rod macya mpos 
caBBarov, the time of preparation, on Passover-day, ‘ for the 
Sabbath.’ 

Indeed, when we consider that the exception alluded to is an 
isolated instance of a deviation of its kind from the rules of the 
Hebrew Grammar ; that, in all probability, it owes its existence 
solely to the controverted meaning of p»aqyn j2, which, when the 
pharisaic interpretation of it became prevalent, drew, as it were, 
the first Jewish evening into the sphere of the following day ; and 
that the Greek term has not been moulded after the those 
ay, but free from the ungrammatical sense, attaching to the latter 
when combined with naw, nop, etc., has been taken from the 
living Greek language, in which it already signified the act 
to be expressed, and has, subsequently, but been transferred to 
the time, devoted to that act: it would appear to us that, with 
an unprejudiced judgment, we cannot possibly interpret the rapa- 
oxevn tov wacxa of St. John in any other sense than that of ‘ the 
me thes of (t. e. on, not the time of preparation for) 

assover-day.’ But if such be the case, the harmony between 
St. John and the synoptical writers as to the day of Christ’s 
passion, is no longer to be shaken; because all other objections, 
urged against it, lose at once their entire significance, solely 
resting, as it in reality does, on the former expression. 

§ 29. St. John xix. 31 (see note e), writing thus :—‘ The 
Jews, therefore, because it was preparation-time, that the bodies 
should not remain upon the cross on the Sabbath (for that day was 
a high Sabbath), besought Pilate,’ etc., it is undeniable that by 
the 
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the Sabbath here alluded to, can be meant no other than the 
seventh day of the week: Firstly, because zapacxevn, standing by 
itself, denotes (and which this very passage still further proves) the 
time of preparation for the Sabbath proper; secondly, because 
the definite article ro prefixed to ca®Parov, likewise excludes any 
other meaning but that of the nay; and, thirdly, because a high- 
feast of a merely Sabbatical character, can, under no circum- 
stances, be raised to the rank of a high Sabbath, the simple 
Sabbath being the highest feast-day, and a high Sabbath occurring 
only when another feast coincides with the Sabbath. According 
to St. John, therefore, and in perfect harmony with the other 
Evangelists, the day of our Lord’s crucifixion was a Friday. 

Now the ‘ high sabbath’ of our passage, certainly might with as 
much propriety be explained by the feast of the Passover, as by 
that of the omer falling upon it, and the former opinion is, in- 
deed, entertained by many biblical expositors. It rests, however, 
on mere supposition, whilst in favour of the latter view may be 
assigned a, though perhaps not conclusive, reason: we allude to 
St. John adding to wagaoxeun (xix. 14) the words rod racy. 
It is evident from the connection of the narrative, that the purpose 
of the Evangelist is not to express by those words—and which it 
would altogether be difficult to decipher from them—that the 
Passover, whose zapaoxevn he mentions, then coincided with the 
Sabbath. Yet the words in question must have a special object ; 
for, if not, wapaoxevn alone would have answered every purpose. 
We are, therefore, but left to conclude that, as we have already 
intimated § 24, St. John wished to indicate, that the preparation- 
time he alludes to was not one of a common, but of a particularly 
sacred character ; for, as in the opinion of the Jews, the sanctity 
of the Sabbath was still heightened by the feast-day falling upon 
it: thus, without doubt, also the afternoon of the feast-day by the 
preparation-time for the Sabbath coinciding with it. On the other 
hand, the preparation-time of a common week-day could hardly 
have gained as to its festive character, though preceding a high 
Sabbath. Such a preparation-time, however, would have been 
the wapacxevn, mentioned St. John xix. 31, if we suppose the 
Passover to have fallen on the Sabbath there spoken of, and the 
words tod xaox%a would then, as far as we can see, have no object 
whatever; whilst they complete the sense and purport of our 
parenthesis, if we interpret them, as grammatically they must be 
interpreted, of the preparation-time (Sabbath-eve) on Passover- 
day. 

§ 30. Professor Wieseler (page 377) profits by St. John like- 
wise stating the Friday to be the day of Christ’s passion, and 
mentioning (xii. 1) that he arrived in Bethany apo && tiwepaiv rod 
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waoxa, to show that, had the Passover fallen on the Sabbath, our 
Lord must have set out for Bethany also on a Sabbath—a 
transgression of the law, punishable with death (Exod. xvi. 29; 
comp. verse 31, 44; xxxv. 12 seq.), of which Jesus, surely, would 
not have rendered himself culpable. This would, consequently, 
further go to prove that St. John must have meant by the Last 
Supper of our Lord, which he describes (ch. xiii. seq.) the Jewish 
Passover. The learned Professor, however, not only neglects to 
secure the foundation of his argument, on which everything here 
depends, but he even destroys it and defeats his own purpose. 
He writes (page 379), namely, thus : — 


‘ It is a decided error to suppose that the word zpé (St. John xiii. 1) 
can signify the day immediately preceding the Passover. The latter 
meaning ought to have been expressed as well in the idiom of the New 
Testament (comp. 2 Macc. xv. 36), as in classical language, by zpé 
pude Tie éoprig Tov macya, one day before the Passover.’ 


Now Jesus ate his Last Supper at the beginning of the 15th 
Nisan, or on the evening, almost directly after sunset of our 
Thursday. The day, immediately preceding the Passover, was 
consequently the Thursday. But then, according to Professor 
Wieseler, the previous Sabbath would precisely correspond to the 
apd && hucpav rou wacya, and his argument speak decidedly in 
favour of those who contend the Passover to have fallen on the 
Sabbath. The learned Professor, however, would seem not to 
have had a clear notion of the character of the Greek form here 
in question, for when he takes apo mids ths Eoprns Tod macxa for 
(one incompleted) the first day, and xpd && wepaiv tod maoye for 
(seven incompleted) the seventh day, he evidently contradicts 
himself. 

Professor Winer also (Gram. p. 641) does not appear to have 
seized the exact meaning of our sentence, although he rejects the 
opinion, 

‘that xpd is, what many consider it to be, an established trajection, 
influencing even the case, and that with the preposition in its proper 
place, our sentence ought to have been construed & jpépare mpd row 
maoxa. 

Indeed the difference between both constructions is a material 
one. ‘Their very syntax proves this; the latter reading literally 
‘six days before the Passover,’ the former ‘ before six days (of) 
before the Passover,’ and it is an unquestionable error to 
translate them, as both Professors Winer and Wieseler do, in the 
same words. The different position of the xpo evidently com- 
mands a different meaning. Here its influence extends over part 
only, there it extends over the whole of the sentence. Here it 
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indicates that something occurred six days before the Passover ; 
there, that it took place before sia days (consequently not on the 
sixth, but positively on the seventh day) before the Passover. 
The various passages, adduced by Professor Winer, most fully 
bear us out in this conclusion. One only seems to be against us. 
We will, therefore, submit it to a somewhat closer examination. 
It is the passage 2 Maccab. xv. 37.” - 

That the feast of Purim is here alluded to by the name of % wep- 
Soxaixn *zgx admits of no doubt. It lasted from the 14th to 
the 15th Adar, consequently two days (Esther ix. 21), and which 
is also implied by its name ai *mcpas Qpouvpai (Esther ix. 26). 
‘H uapdoxyaixn vuepa can, as a matter of course, signify but one of 
these days. The question therefore arises, Which ? We have every 
reason to assume the latter, because, except in the peculiar case 
of the Passover, we have only examples of the concluding day of a 
Jewish feast lending its name to the feast itself, without, however, 
losing its specific character of the /ast day in that feast. ‘Thus, 
for instance, the concluding day of the feast of Tabernacles moyy 
(Levit. xxiii. 36) served at a subsequent period, as a general 
name for the feast itself (Joseph. Antiqg. iii. 6, 10), yet so as to 
indicate, not its beginning, but its end. It is probable, therefore, 
that, in a similar manner, the last day of the feast of purim was 
named after its real hero and founder Mordecai, and the feast 
itself again distinguished, in its turn, by the name of that day. 
But in reference to the 15th Adar, the thirteenth would pre- 
cisely be mpd mids iutgus rHs wapdoxaixts yuépas. The correctness 
of the conclusion, drawn by Professor Wieseler from the passage 
St. John xii. 1, thus admits of no doubt. 

§ 31. On the other hand, we cannot, for the reasons stated, 
assent to his opinion, that the sense of apo ris Eopriis Tod macy, 
St. John (xiii. 1)° excludes the day immediately preceding the 
Passover, although it is neither restricted to it. Under any cir- 
cumstances the passage appears to us to furnish another decisive 
proof that the Seiavoy mentioned by the Evangelist was no other 
than the repast of the Jewish Passover. 

Professor Wieseler also endeavours to show this. In his opinion 
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the love of Christ, before the Passover, forms the contrast to his love 
unto the end.’—(p. 380). 


He then proceeds to say— 
‘that the love of Jesus unto the end excludes all love before the 


Passover, commencing at the time, opposed to the fore-festal time, 
consequently at the beginning of the feast.’ (!) 


We apprehend, assuming the death of our Lord before the 
Passover to be a fact, the argument of Professor Wieseler 
would fail to create in our mind the very slightest doubt against 
it. Moreover, when in accordance with the above, he translates 
and comments on our passage thus :— 

‘ Jesus, when he knew that his hour was come, that he should 
depart out of this world unto the Father, having before the feast of 
the Passover (namely, the last few days preceding the feast) loved his 
own, who were to remain in the world, he loved them (from that time, 
namely, from the feast of the Passover) unto the end,’ &e. 


We confess that we hold the mind of St. John so deeply imbued 
with the purest poetical sentiment, and so familiarly grasping the 
thought of eternity, wholly incapable of a train of ideas as narrow 
and prosaical as Professor Wieseler’s translation would imply. 
Nor can we, consequently, share his opinion regarding the 
connection between po r%s Eopris rod waoya and eis Tédos. 

On the contrary, it is unquestionable that when two or more 
participal sentences bear the same relation to a preceding chrono- 
logical date, its immediate relation to the first sentence may not 
be arbitrarily passed over and transferred to the second. If dya- 
anoas, therefore, stands in relation to woo tis toprns rod maoya, 
surely such relation can only be traced to it through cidas. But 
it would appear to us to be undoubtedly restricted to the last (in 
order the first) participle ; and the apprehension of the Evangelist, 
lest it might be extended to dyamnoxs, to have chiefly induced 
him to insert in parenthesis the words, cis réAos viryamnoev adtous, 
for that such is their character can hardly be mistaken, when the 
first sentence of the 13th chapter of St. John is ea con- 
sidered. ‘True Professor Wieseler translates, ‘ Jesus, . . . having 
loved his own [who were to remain] in the world,’ etc., but the 
Greek text knows nothing of the words placed between brackets, 
and so far from admitting of the period being concluded by (the 
evident parenthesis) cis réA0s Hyaxngev abtovs, whereby but an un- 
meaning, nay, senseless form, would be lent to the latter, it 
follows up the opening participal sentence, in immediate succes- 
sion, by two others ; it thereupon resumes the leading idea of the 
former by a repetition of the eidas 6 ’Incods (comp. 1 St. John i. 
1, 3), without the words 20 38 ris Eopriis tov maox2, which 
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belong only to the first «idés, and, therefore, precede it ; and not 
until then it completes the whole period by the concluding 
sentence, comprising the fourth and fifth verses. Indeed no 
other construction can, in our opinion, impart to the narrative of 
St. John either a grammatically correct sense, or a clearly defined 
motive. The Evangelist does not regard the Supper, preceding 
the death of Christ, in the light of the Jewish Passover, but in 
that of the last repast of self-sacrificing and redeeming love, 
which the disciples shared with their Lord and Master. ‘To him 
therefore its true epoch is the washing of the feet, and with it he 
opens his narrative of the passion, premising it in the form of 
participal sentences by a short review of those circumstances, to 
know which it is indispensable for the proper understanding of the 
sequel, and a just appreciation of the greatness of our Lord’s 
sacrifice, and the inscrutableness of his love. But who would be 
able to conceive the greatness of that sacrifice, unless, instead of 
judging it, perchance, to have been an accidental or a forced one, 
he knew that it was a voluntary and contemplated sacrifice? Who 
would be able to conceive the inscrutable fullness of Christ’s love 
in the mere act of the washing of the feet, unless he were told 
that Jesus, when kneeling with the towel and basin before Judas 
Iscariot, instead of imagining, perchance, that he was drying the 
feet of a faithful and loving disciple, well knew him to be a fallen 
one, who was on the point of betraying, for vile lucre’s sake, the 
life of his divine master into the hands of his enemies? For this 
reason St. John could not pass over in silence that Jesus knew, 
and knew before the feast, that his hour (consequent upon the 
betrayal of Judas) was approaching; and under such circum- 
stances it was so natural for him, after the words @yamnoas tous 
idious tous év rH xdounw (we take the év rH xoouw, here as forming 
the contrast to the preceding é tov xou0v), to add parenthetically, 
cis Tédos hyanmnsev adtous. Thus the xpd ris ioprns rod macy 
shows that the Seixvev, which forms the epoch of St. John’s 
narrative, can have been no other repast than that of the feast, 
the repast of the Paschal Lamb, and thus our passage furnishes 
another decisive proof in favour of the Gospel harmony. We 
would translate it thus :— 


‘ Jesus, knowing, but already before the feast, that the hour was come 
for him to depart out of this world unto the Father ;. he having 
loved his own in the world—unto the end he loved them—and to 
betray whom having already during supper been put by the devil into 
the heart of Judas, the son of Simon of Karioth—Jesus [I say] 
knowing that the Father had given all things into his hands, and that 
he was come from God, and was again going to God, now rose from 
supper, laid aside his garment,’ e. 
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We cannot but be aware of the deficiencies of this translation ; 
but to render the words of the Evangelist literally, and yet without 
—— we judge to be a problem presenting no slight diffi- 
culties. 

§ 32. According to Professor Wieseler’s opinion (p. 381), the 
passage St. John (xiii. 29) is much more for than against the 
synoptical account, and, although we cannot adopt his argument, 
we unhesitatingly adopt his conclusion. ‘True, at a time when all 
Jerusalem was taken up with the festive enjoyments of the 
Passover, it appears in the highest degree improbable, that any one 
should have thought of disturbing his own social circle, or that of 
his neighbour, for the purpose of untimely purchases, or of distri- 
buting alms to the poor: but the disciples of Christ seem to have 
been of precisely the same opinion. Judas Iscariot leaving their 
festive board when supper was scarcely over, and apparently at 
their Master’s command, was to them so unexplainable an occur- 
rence, that they in vain sought a reason for it. ‘ ‘That thou doest, 
do quickly. What could this mean? Could Judas have been sent 
to make purchases still required for the feast ? or to give alms to 
the poor? Such is the evident sense of our passage, proving 
decidedly in favour of our view, provided the surmises of the 
disciples, though in the highest degree improbable, imply not a 
transgression of the law. And this is not the case. On the con- 
trary, the buying and preparing of every article of food on the 15th 
Nisan was expressly permitted (Exod. xii. 16; Mishna, Megilla, 
i. 8), and alms were given even on the Sabbath (Mishna, Shadd. i. 
1). Had the deizvov in question taken place on a common week- 
day, the surmise of the disciples that Judas should in the night 
have been sent to quickly buy what was required for the feast 
until the commencement of which, nearly a whole day was yet to 
elapse, would be utterly void of reason. 

§ 33. The chief difficulty, and, in Professor Wieseler’s opinion, 
the root of the asserted contradiction between St. John and the 
synoptical writers, which now remains for us to consider, lies in 
the expression Qayeiv ro w2oxz, St. John, xviii. 28 (see note k). 
The learned Professor (p. 383) asserts the meaning of this expres- 
sion to comprise the repasts of the lawful offermgs during the 
whole festive week of passover; and, in support of his opinion, 
he refers to Deuteronomy xvi. 2 (see the next note 14), where 

et the sacrifices of the 15th Nisan are exclusively spoken of. 

Ve believe him to be in error; but as much in error we hold to 
be those who contend that Qayeiv ro xzexa can only apply to the 
paschal lamb. ; 

Such is the opinion entertained by the antagonists of the Gospel- 
harmony, who lay a special stress upon the definite article, and 
assert 
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assert that, as mopn nx nar can be understood exclusively of the 
paschal lamb, so Qayeiv ro r2ox%2% must convey the same exclusive 
sense. But this argument appears to us to be untenable for a 
two-fold reason. In the first place, there are many things which 
may be eaten without having been Ailled, thus, at the very repast 
of the passover, unleayened bread being eaten, and even wine 
drank with it (Mishna, Pesach. x.); and in the second place, the 
passage, Deuteronomy xvi. 2,” proves clearly that the expia- 
tory sacrifice mpp comprised not only lambs, but also oxen (see 
also Gem., Menach. iii. 1; Zevach., vii. 2). It would, therefore, 
seem to us incontestable, that the form nmppn bax = Qayeiv rd 
marx, firstly, refers, in its more limited sense, not alone to the 
paschal lamb, but to the repast of the passover; and secondly, 
that, in its more extended sense, its meaning is not restricted to 
the repast of the paschal /amb on the evening (the beginning) of 
the 15th Nisan, but comprises also the repasts of the offerings of 
oxen on the (same Jewish) day of the 15th Nisan. Moreover, it 
must be borne in mind that Moses instituted the passover proper, 
not as a festive evening, but as a feast-day, whose most prominent 
part was certainly the evening ; but of which the latter yet formed 
but a part. St. John could, therefore, although the repast of the 
paschal lamb had already taken place, still, on the morning of 
the 15th Nisan, say with all propriety, and without fear of being 
misunderstood, xai adroi (the Jews) odx sio%AOov cis rd moairtweror, 
va wn pwavbdow adr’ iva Qaywo ro waoxa; and we fully concur, 
on this point, in the opinion of Professor Wieseler, though by him 
somewhat differently argued. 

§ 34. Our expression, however, appears to us to admit of 
another interpretation. ‘The Hebrew verb 5px, it is true, signifies 
properly ‘to eat; but in certain corresponding constructions, it 
assumes the meaning of the German ‘halten,’ and the English 
‘to keep ;’ for instance, ‘eine Mahlzeit halten’ (literally, to hold 
a repast) = pndSo~ (Gen. xxxi. 54) = dprov éodicw (Payeiv) 
(St. John vi. 23); or ‘ein Fest halten’ = ‘to keep a feast’? = 
syyon nx Soy (2 Chron. xxx. 22) = éodicw (Qayeiv) tiv boprav; 
for instance, rod macxa, or simply Qayeiv 71> marx. Why not? 
True, the LXX. render the tyr nx oN of the last-quoted 
passage, xai ouvvveriAscay Tv Eoprav tay a€dunwv; but they also 
render the ond sds (Gen. xxxi. 54): xal tQayov xal Zarov, and 
thereby only prove that they avoided the, to Gentile nations, 
unintelligible or difficult peculiarities of the Hebrew language, 
and substituted for them generally intelligible expressions. ‘The 
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more important inquiry here, however, is, whether, as for pnd sox, 
the corresponding Greek form for syyon nx Sax also, may not be 
positively traced ; and we venture to answer it in the affirmative. 

Let us, in the first place, compare the passage Matt. xxvi. 17-19,1 
with 2 Chron. xxx. 21-22," and we shall find that the expressions 
MOA IN NS MWY = qoeiy ro wacxya, and syn nx Sox (= Qayeiv 
ro maox%x), are there used in a sense and in a manner so perfect] 
analogous, as to render their identity, according to the usage of both 
languages, in the highest degree probable. This probability is still 
confirmed, on our considering the passage of St. Matthew by 
itself. When (ver. 17) the disciples ask the Lord where he would 
desire them to make the necessary preparations for him Qzyeiv 
ro warxXa, and the evangelist (ver. 19) adds, that they did as they 
were commanded and prepared 13 racxa; it admits of no doubt 
that, in either passage, the mere killing and preparing of the 
paschal amb cannot be, and that, in the latter, the preparing the 
paschal repast is, meant; but that evidently the words of the 
former sentence have a still wider meaning. Were this not the 
case, St. Matthew would, we have every reason to assume from 
his writing (ver. 19), xai nroiuacav rd raoxe, have also (ver. 17) 
said, mov Qédeis Erouzaowpty oor To Wax, avoiding the—especially 
in this connection—superfluous term @ayciv. Besides, we may 
naturally infer that on the morning preceding the passover, the 
disciples of Christ, far from anticipating the approaching death of 
their master, asked not for his commands merely for the beginning 
of, but for the entire passover-day. For these reasons, it appears 
to us, therefore, more than probable that the expression Qayeiv ra 
nxaox (ver. 17) is*to be taken in the sense of ‘to keep the pass- 
over.’ 

The preceding argument, however, is but intended to serve as 
a support to the positive proof which follows, and which in itself is 
of a character to exclude every reasonable objection, inasmuch as 
the meaning of the Greek form zoziy to wasxa = ‘to keep the 
passover,’ is subject to not even the shadow of a doubt. We find, 
namely, instead of the expression moi to tacx2, St. Matthew 
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xxvi. 18 (see note q), in the parallel passages, St. Mark xiv. 14* 
and St. Luke xxii. 11, the expression Qxyeiv ro marya used; the 
identity of both forms being thereby positively proved. 

§ 35. We have, consequently, ample reason for interpreting 
the Qay<iv ro macya (St. John xviii. 28) in the sense just stated. 
Accordingly the Jews ‘ went not into the judgment-hall lest they 
should be defiled, but that they might keep the Passover ;’ and 
every doubt, whether the expression be thus reconcilable with the 
harmony of the Gospel narrative must disappear. Nor could, as 
the antagonists of that harmony assert, the exclusive object of the 
Jews be to keep themselves undefiled for the paschal repast on the 
evening of the 15th Nisan: the law imposed on them yet many 
other duties to be discharged on the (same Jewish) day. But, in- 
dependently of this, would not the mere consideration of the social 
enjoyments which that day presented, have made them anxiously 
avoid any transgression of the law, in consequence whereof they 
would have had to renounce those enjoyments? A Christian 
father, or any member of his family, would hardly, on Christmas- 
day, absent himself from his social-board, without the most urgent 
necessity. 

But in our case, such considerations on the part of the Jews 
could not well exist, except on the morning of the feast itself, 
because on the preceding morning there was, at all events, the 

ossibility of their again purifying themselves in time for the 

assover ; the entering a Gentile house we have every reason to 
believe upon the authority of Maimonides, fully supported by 
Judith (xii. 1-10), being one of those defilements which lasted only 
until sunset, and were washed off by a simple bath. Still, on 
Passover-eve, it certainly could not but be an obstacle of sufficient 
consequence to be most anxiously avoided. 

§ 36. It has further been urged against the synoptical narrative 
that, because Simon the Cyrenean, who, according to St. Mark 
(xv. 21) and St, Luke (xxiii. 26) was compelled to bear, part of the 
way, the cross of our Lord, was just then returning from the fields 
(or, as some suppose, from labouring in the fields), it is evident 
the crucifixion must have taken place on a common week-day. 
Thus it not unfrequently happens; the main point of a case is 
overlooked, and a secondary incident laid hold of. Simon—was 
compelled to bear the cross after Jesus. What right had the Jews 
to compel him? Why was he compelled? Because, tired him- 
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self, he had, whether for pleasure’s or duty’s sake, taken a long 
walk? or because, on account of the approaching feast, he had 
worked hard in the fields to finish his task previously to its com- 
mencement ? Most assuredly not ; but because he had done the 
one or the other on a feast-day, thereby rendering himself culpable 
of a transgression of the law. On a common week-day thousands 
of Jews, had it but been to hasten the eagerly desired spectacle, 
would have readily undertaken what on a feast-day even the 
poorest of them refused to do. ‘Then the crowd, accompanying 
the Lord, is met by an already defiled transgressor of the law, and 
upon him they force the further unlawful task. For the rest it is 
not necessary to assume that Simon had been labouring in the 
fields: he might only have exceeded the Sabbath-day’s journey 
(Acts i. 12; Gem. Eruv. iv. 42). Under all circumstances the 
incident itself speaks decidedly in favour of the harmonistic view. 

§ 37. The last objection against this view, which we shall 
notice, is, that the ‘Talmud expressly states, firstly, that no judg- 
ment was delivered on feast-days ; and secondly, that no person 
assisting at the passing of a sentence of death by the Synedrium, 
was allowed to take any food whatever during the remainder of 
the day. We are far from wishing to throw a doubt upon the 
testimony of the Talmud on such a point; but it ought to be 
shown, in the first place, that at the time of our Lord’s death, the 
Jewish Synedrim possessed the power to pass a sentence of death 
on Jesus ; and in the second place, that it actually did pass that 
sentence. 

Independently of other circumstances, it is an undoubted fact, 
that at the period in question, the provinces of Judea and Samaria 
were subject to the ¢mmediate government of the Romans. Jesus, 
being born in Bethlehem, could, therefore, legally be judged only 
by the Roman procurator. ‘True, when the Jews, in answer to one 
of Pilate’s questions, represented our Lord to be a Galilean, 
Pilate sent him to Herod Antipas, the tetrarch of the latter pro- 
vince ; but the Jewish prince, repelling the lie, sent Jesus back to 
his lawful judge. 

According to the Evangelists also, our Lord was not even taken 
before the Jewish Synedrim, probably because of the very reason 
that no sitting took place on Reena On the contrary, he 
is first drawn to the private dwelling of Annas, and thence to the 
private dwelling of the high-priest Caiaphas. Here the synedrists 
and elders certainly assemble, and thus constitute a kind of 
tribunal, which, though in the synoptical accounts actually styled 
cuvédgiov, was yet, in reality, nothing else than a private tribunal 
of synedrists and others, which neither possessed the power of the 
publicly and legally assembled Synedrim, nor was subject to = 
rules. 
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rules. For this reason too, the same synedrists, who, according 
to Professor Wieseler (p. 401 seq.), and the prevailing erroneous 
opinion, had, in their character of Christ’s lawful judges, already 
passed their sentence of death upon him, and merely proceeded to 
the Roman procurator, to submit the same to the latter for his 
confirmation, appear before Pilate, suddenly transformed into 
simple accusers, holding our Lord, certainly according to their law, 
deserving of death ; but in answer to Pilate’s charge—‘ Take him 
then, and judge him according to your law !’ (he was, consequently, 
not as yet judged according to that law), replying, ‘ You know we 
want the power to sentence him to death’—‘ in order,’ St. John adds, 
‘ that the saying of Jesus might be fulfilled, which he spake, sig- 
nifying what death he should die; for the Jewish mode of 
punishment in the case of Christ was stoning, the Romans alone 
crucified. Had Jesus, therefore, been put to death upon a Jewish 
sentence, merely confirmed by the Roman procurator, he ought to 
have been stoned ; and, actually, the Jewish tradition, though in 
contradiction with other parts of the Talmud, relates that our 
Lord, after vainly endeavouring for the space of forty days, 
and by the instrumentality of a public herald, to find a defender, 
was sentenced, and as a matter of course on the fourteenth Nisan, 
sentenced by the Sandedrim, stoned and thereupon hanged (Gem. 
Sanhed. vi. 2). Here there is but one way open for us; we must 
choose between the Gospel and the Talmud—between the contem- 
porary narrative of St. John, simple, clear, and convincing, and 
fully supported by the testimony of profane history; and the 
Jewish tradition, collected several hundred years later, in con- 
tradiction with itself, and bearing the imprint of fiction upon its 
very face. 

§ 38. The two latter questions do not, strictly speaking, come 
within the range of our present inquiry (and for which reason we 
have contented ourselves to point out their most prominent 
features), inasmuch as our aim was to prove, not the historical 
credibility, but the harmony of the Gospel narratives regarding 
the day of our Lord’s crucifixion, with a view to the immediate 
object of our investigation, and in order to confirm its result. In 
how far this result may be calculated to assist in finally solving 
the great problem alluded to in the introduction to this article, we 
must leave for the judgment of our learned readers to decide. 
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RECENT APOCALYPTIC LITERATURE. 


. An Inquiry into the Nature, Progress, and End of Prophecy, 


in three books. I. On the Covenants. IL. An Exposition of 
the Visions of the Prophet Daniel. Ill. An Exposition of the 
Revelation of St. John, &e. By Samuet Leg, D.D., late 
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. Lectures on the Revelation. By the Rev. Wittram Ramsay, 
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. The Apocalypse Interpreted in the light of *‘ The Day of the 


Lord.’ By the Rev. James Kerry, M.A., Minister of St. 
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. Lectures on Prophecy. By Rev. James Ketty, M.A,, &e. 
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. Christ's Second Coming: Will it be Premillennial? By the 


Rev. Davip Brown, A.M., St. James Free Church, Glasgow. 
Second edition, with large additions. Post 8vo. pp. 499. 
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The Spiritual Reign: An Essay on the Coming of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. By CiEemens. Second edition. Revised and 
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. The Harmony of the Apocalypse with other Prophecies of Holy 


Scripture, with Notes, &e. By the Rev. Witt1am Henry 
Hoare, A.M., late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Royal 8vo. pp. 227. London, 1848. 


. The Opening of the Sealed Book in the Apocalypse, shown to be 


a symbol of a future republication of the Old Testament. By 
Ricuarp Newron Apams, D.D., Lady Margaret’s Preacher 
in the University of Cambridge. 8vo. pp. 280. Cambridge, 
1838. 

Notes forming a Brief Interpretation of the Apocalypse intended 
to be read in connection with the « Combined View of the Pro- 
phecies of Daniel, Ezra, and St. John.’ By James Hatiey 
Frere, Esq., originally communicated by the author, and now 


published by permission. 8vo. pp. 163. London, 1850. 


10. Die Offenbarung des Heiligen Johannes, fur solche die in der 


Schrift forschen erlautert. Von E. W. HEncsTenserc. 
Erster Band. Berlin, 1849. 


Passtne by the minor and less important diversities of interpre- 
tation which characterize the different prophetical systems of the 
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present day—they may all be classed under three distinct heads. 
1, That which advocates the past—2, the continuous—3, the 
future fulfilment of the prophecies of the Apocalypse. ‘The first 
class of commentators suppose, that the events foretold in the sixth 
and following chapters of the Apocalypse received their fulfilment 
in the first three centuries after Christ, ending with the establish- 
ment of Christianity under Constantine. Among these may be 
named Grotius, Hammond, Bossuet, Professor Lee, and Eich- 
horn, and many of the German commentators. By some of this 
class the prophecy is confined to the Jewish war and destruction 
of Jerusalem by Titus. Wetstein, Herder, and many of the 
German school of theology, belong here. Moses Stuart, in his 
recent elaborate and learned commentary on the Apocalypse, 
advocates the past accomplishment of the prophecies of the Reve- 
lation, in Ist, the fall of Jerusalem ; 2, the overthrow of the Pagan 
empire of Rome. But he thinks the overthrow of Gog and Magog 
(ch. xx.) still future. 

The second class, whom we may call the Orthodox Commenta- 
tors—as comprising, until very recently, the great body of Pro- 
testant expositors of prophecy—consists of those who make the 
seals, trumpets, and vials, as well indeed as the intermediate 
visions applicable to the whole period, reaching from the time of 
Christ to the end of the world, and regard the millennium as 
denoting a thousand years of purity and blessedness yet to come. 
Mede, Brightman, Sir Isaac Newton, Vitringa, Lowman, Daubuz, 
Hales, Bishop Newton, Archdeacon Woodhouse, Faber, Cunning- 
hame, Townsend, Frere, Bickersteth, Elliott, and a host of other 
distinguished commentators belong to this class. The Reformers 
too advocated, as a body, this theory of interpretation. 

The third class embraces all who contend that all the Apo- 
calypse from chapter six to the end is to be referred to a period 
still future. These writers are usually styled Futurists. ‘lhis is 
the scheme of interpretation advocated by Roman Catholic writers, 
Tractarians, and singular enough the Plymouth brethren. Burgh, 
Dr. Todd, Maitland, and Benj. Newton, of Plymouth, are the 
principal English writers on this side of the question. It is also 
advocated in Tracts for the Times, No. 83. 

In the list of works on Apocalyptic literature at the head of 
this article, are included expositions of all of the diversified 
theories of prophetical interpretation just adverted to. The 
elaborate and bulky work of Dr. Lee, the well-known Hebrew 
lexicographer, first demands our notice. Most of our readers are 
aware that the theory of prophecy advocated by the learned Pro- 
fessor differs fundamentally from those generally prevalent in this 
country. IIe considers that the prophecies of Daniel, as well as 
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those of the Apocalypse, received their accomplishment during the 

first three centuries after Christ. Even the period of a thousand 

ee of millennial purity and bliss predicted in chapter xx. of the 
evelations is not excepted. 

When we took up Dr. Lee’s work, we knew something of the 
theory advocated by the Professor, and were very curious to know 
in what particular events in the early Christian age he placed the 
accomplishment of the Apocalyptic visions. The predictions of 
that sublime book are so extraordinary—so various—so precise, 
and, in several instances, so awful, that we confess we were alto- 
gether at a loss to imagine what occurrences in the ante-Nicene 
age could possibly fulfil, in any tolerable manner, the required 
conditions. Great indeed was our disappointment on perusing, for 
this purpose, the pages of Dr. Lee’s volume. Instead of finding 
—as is usual in the works of commentators who regard the book 
as already, for the most part, accomplished—certain specific 
events pointed out as the fulfilment of each seal, trumpet, and 
vial :—in this bulky volume, all is vague and indistinct. He states 
generally that the visions of the Seals, ‘Trumpets, and Vials, refer to 
the judgments inflicted on the Jews and in part the Gentiles, soon 
after the death of Christ ; but beyond this we find little or nothing 
stated. He has formed too the strange opinion, that the seven 
seals, the seven trumpets, and the seven vials—widely different as 
ordinary readers would regard them—refer to the same subjects, 
the same periods, and, in short, denote the same judgments. We 
thought this a most unwarranted plan of interpretation—narrowing 
as it does, to a degree altogether unprecedented, the import of the 
Apocalyptic visions—and confounding together the most contrary 
symbols. But still worse remained behind. Even seven different 
events are too many it would seem to be denoted by the seals, 
trumpets, and vials. Accordingly, the learned Professor—when he 
is at a loss for another event to which to point as the accomplishment 
of either of these symbols—does not scruple to represent a succeed- 
ing seal, trumpet, or vial, as simply a continuation of the judgment 
foretold in the preceding one. By this unpardonable licence we have 
the whole of the seals, trumpets, and vials, with all their widely 
diversified and marvellous imagery—frittered away so as to signify 
nothing more than—certain periods of famine, war, and pestilence ! 

Such of our readers as have not perused the work itself will 
naturally wonder how Dr. Lee could extend it to some hundreds 
of pages, without entering somewhat minutely into the particulars 
of its accomplishment. But this is easily explained. It is the 
practice of the learned author, when he enunciates a fresh clause 
of a prophecy, to quote almost every passage in the Scripture in 
which any of the principal words of the passage in question happen 
to 
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to occur, with, frequently, the context also. Now, to say nothing 
of the excessive tediousness of this plan, the effect of it is twofold. 
First, it enables the author to write a vast deal on almost any 
statement of the Apostle, without saying anything to the purpose. 
And, secondly, it so bewilders the reader’s mind—this incessant 
citation of Scripture passages—many lengthy, and having no 
connection whatever with the subject, except a verbal one—that all 
knowledge of the original topic of investigation speedily vanishes 
away. 

After what we have said in reference to the peculiar theory of 
Professor Lee, we need scarcely add, that the book abounds with 
unnatural and far-fetched interpretations. ‘lo enumerate these 
would be to quote a large portion of the volume. But there are 
some so palpably absurd, that to mention them is sufficient we 
conceive to satisfy any impartial reader of the incorrectness of the 
theory of Dr. Lee. ‘The strange hypothesis that Domitian, the 
Roman emperor, was the wilful king of Daniel, forces him to 
interpret the language, ‘and a god whom his fathers knew not shall 
he honour,’ &c. (Dan. xi. 38), as denoting that he would cause his 
own images to be placed in the temples for worship, as though it 
were possible for a man to worship himself! In another passage 
of that prophet’s writings, when interpreting the prophecy of the 
‘ King of the South’ and the ‘ King of the North’ (ch. xi. 40), not 
finding it suit his theory to make them, as every other commenta- 
tor does, two different individuals, he very complacently cuts the 
knot and represents them as one and the same. Once more, 
Daniel in chapter xii. 1, says, ‘At that time shall Michael... . 
stand up,’ &c., ¢.e. clearly at, or about, the same period of time, 
as the events related in the foregoing verse, viz. the destruction of 
anti-Christ. This did not, however, suit the Professor’s theory, 
and he therefore understands by the words ‘ at that time,’ a period 
two hundred and fifty years before ! 

But the most monstrous and glaring absurdities of this learned 
commentator are those which relate to the great prophetic periods. 
These, which may be termed the /andmarks of prophecy, are dis- 
posed of in the most summary manner, just as the author thinks 
fit. For example, in discussing Daniel’s vision of the He-Goat, in 
which in answer to the inquiry—‘ How long shall be the vision 
concerning the daily sacrifice and the transgression of desolation,’ 
&e., it is replied, ‘ Unto two thousand three hundred days, then 
shall the sanctuary be cleansed.’ Dr. Lee simply says, ‘ These 
two thousand three hundred days denote an indefinite period of 
considerable length.’ Still worse: is the author’s notion about the 
thousand years of millennial purity and blessedness mentioned in 
Rey. xx. 1-4, This period also denotes, according to Dr. Lee, 
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‘ an indefinite period which cannot exceed the end of Daniel’s last 
week’—by which he means the period of the destruction of 
Jerusalem! Surely one who can understand the language ‘a 
thousand years,’ as denoting the insignificant period reaching from 
the time of Christ to the destruction of Jerusalem—about half a 
century—is utterly unworthy of the office he has taken upon him- 
self—to expound the prophecies of the Word of God. 

Mr. Ramsay of Crieff, in his ‘ Lectures on the Revelation,’ 
adopts the theory of the accomplishment of the Apocalyptic 
visions in the rise and prevalence of the Papal apostacy—but, like 
Mr. Jones and some others, is unwilling to restrict the import of 
‘ The Beast’ to Rome. As this is the distinguishing characteristic 
of Mr. Ramsay’s book, and-lies at the bottom of most of the 
peculiar interpretations which it contains, we give the following 
extract as illustrating the author’s theory :— 


‘ But there is one mistake common to almost all preceding commen- 
tators, a mistake under which some intelligent expositors labour in the 
present day, viz. restrieting the anti-Christian system to the Church of 
Rome, or the Papal kingdom. True indeed, it was in that kingdom, 
that anti-Christ arose, and that he arrived at the height of his power ; 
and perhaps it is still there that the greater portion of the carcass of 
the beast is still to be found. But there is abundance of convincing 
evidence that his monstrous size has outgrown the boundaries of the 
Romish Church. These writhings and quiverings, sent to his very 
extremities by the burning contents of the vials of God’s wrath, which 
are being poured out upon his carcass, are discovering where his limbs 
are, and are plainly showing that they have been stretched out into 
churches and societies where our forefathers little expected. Even in 
the occasional ostentation and external display of dissenting churches, 
there may be heard the echo of that voice which proceeds from the 
* mouth speaking great things ;” and in the attempts sometimes made 
to dictate and to lord it over God’s heritage, there may be seen the side 
glances of that “‘ look that is more stout than his fellows.” Restricting 
the anti-Christian system to the Papal kingdom is a mistake which has 
embarrassed the minds of the most intelligent commentators.’—Pref. 
p. Vii. 

Such is the theory advocated in this—the most recent of the 
Commentaries on the Apocalypse which have come under our 
notice—if we except those which are in course of publication. 
Accordingly, when he comes to chapter xiii., which details the 
origin and history of the two Jeasts our author puts forth the 
strange notion, that the first beast is ‘ The Romish Ecclesiastical 
Establishment ’—the second ‘ The Protestant Ecclesiastical Esta- 
blishments of Europe !’ ; 

Whilst fully admitting the truth of Mr. Ramsay’s statements 
respecting the existence of many of the attributes of a in 
other 
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other communities than that of Rome, we think that there can be 
no doubt that the Apocalyptic symbol, Babylon the great, or, as 
she is elsewhere styled, the false prophet ; and in chapter xiii. the 
beast with two horns like a lamb, denotes some one individual 
organized society, and, as we believe, the Church of Rome. 

The Apocalypse itself supplies us with so many convincing 
proofs of the absurdity of the theory advocated by Mr. Ramsay, 
that we apprehend but few who read the work will give it their 
adherence. Indeed, were it not for the sacredness of the subject, 
it would be quite amusing to see the odd shifts to which the 
author is put in order to explain, in any tolerable manner, the 
language of prophecy. The palpable inconsistency of the theory 
is strikingly discernible in the interpretation of chap. xiii, 12— 
‘ And (the second beast) causeth the earth and them which dwell 
therein to worship the first beast.’ Now this prediction is plain 
enough according to the generally received opinion—that the first 
beast is the secular Roman empire, and the second the Popish 
hierarchy—for who does not know how close and constant is the 
alliance between civil and spiritual despotism? All history in- 
deed teaches that the Church, from almost the first ages, has 
uniformly encouraged and defended the Crown in its usurpations 
and oppressions ! 

But where shall we search for the accomplishment of this pro- 
phecy—according to Mr. Ramsay’s theory? To what period in 
the past history of Europe shall we look for the fact that Protes- 
tantism has exerted its influence in order to persuade mankind to 
regard with veneration its rival, Romanism? On the contrary, 
has not the one ever proved the bitter enemy of the other? Here 
then we find the theory of Mr. Ramsay wholly at variance with 
actual fact. 

Another monstrous absurdity into which the peculiar theory of 
Mr. Ramsay has led him, occurs in connection with the vision 
related in chap. xvii. of the Apocalypse. ‘The reader will remem- 
ber, that in this graphic picture the apostate Church is, with won- 
drous skill, represented as seated upon the beast—the symbol of 
the temporal power ; and whatever diversity of opinion may exist 
on this subject, all must allow that on this hypothesis the vision 
admits of an easy and natural interpretation—the State, through- 
out the kingdoms of Europe, for many centuries upheld the 
Papacy ; and thus enabled that monstrous power eventually to 
‘exalt himself and magnify himself above every god.’ 

In no part of his Commentary does Mr. Ramsay betray a more 
lamentable confusion of ideas than in attempting to explain this 
vision in accordance with his own theory. 

‘A difficulty,’ he observes, ‘seems to occur here regarding this 
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beast and the woman sitting on it. If the ten-horned beast of the sea 
is the figure of the establishment of Popery, it may be asked, how is it 
represented here as the beast that carries the woman, who is the symbol 
of State Churches? In order to understand this it is necessary to 
attend to the following things. In chap. xiii. we have a view of the 
different parts of the system of the civil establishment of the church, or 
of that monstrous and tyrannical power that was produced by the 
Church and State connection. In the one beast we had the symbol of 
the civil establishment of Christianity in the form of Popery; in the 
other we had the same thing in the form of Protestantism; but here 
we have also the woman, the Church herself as established, sitting upon 
this monstrous power. Formerly we had the civil establishment of the 
Church, or that civil and ecclesiastical power blended together, which 
forms the beast ; but here we have, along with this, the Church herself, 
corrupted, bloated, and drunken, by having her seat there.’—p. 389. 

A more confused jumble of ideas we never read. The beast 
upon which the woman sits is ‘the ev and ecclesiastical power,’ 
and the woman herself is ‘the Church herself,’ i. e., the eccle- 
siastical power: in other words, the civil and ecclesiastical power 
uphold jointly a perfectly distinct power (for such the whore 
manifestly is) which after all turns out to be one of the two 
identical powers by which she is upheld! Such are the absurdities 
to which any false theory of interpretation will betray a commen- 
tator as he proceeds in his interpretation of this remarkable book ! 

Mr. Ramsay appears to have become so deeply impressed with 
the evils arising from the connection of Church and State, that he 
can think of nothing else. On all occasions he sees this form of 
evil predicted in the symbols of the Apocalypse ; even the ‘ war in 
heaven,’ in which Michael and his angels contended with the 
Devil and his angels, is by this commentator tortured into a pro- 
phecy of the great controversy agitated in the present day under 
the auspices of the Anti-State Church Society. Fortunately, 
however, the immediate context supplies us with the best answer 
to this crude hypothesis. The ‘ war in heaven’ takes place before 
the ‘woman’ flies into the wilderness: vers. 13,14. But, as Mr. 
Ramsay himself admits, this flight took place many centuries ago. 
It is plain then, the present controversy about Church and State 
cannot be denoted by the war which is said to have occurred pre- 
vious to this flight. 

We might point out many similar absurdities, but our limits 
will not allow us to enlarge on this subject. It is abundantly 
evident, from the most cursory inspection of the book, that its dis- 
tinguishing peculiarity—the excessive prominence given to Anti- 
State-Church principles —is the source of the monstrous absurdities 
and ridiculous incongruities which disfigure this, in other respects, 
sensible and well-written book. The most conclusive proof, per- 
VOL. VI.—-NO. XI. I haps, 
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haps, that can be adduced in opposition to the peculiar notion 
of Mr. Ramsay, viz., that the Anti-Christian power termed the 
beast, the false prophet, the whore, etc., does not signify exclusively 
the Romish Church, is a passage in chap. xvii.: ‘ And upon her 
forehead was a name written, “ Mystery, Babylon the great, the 
mother of harlots and abominations of the earth;”’ (ver. 5). The 
fact that the ‘ whore’ is here styled the mother of harlots, shows 
that she has daughters, who resemble herself; and where can we 
look for these but to the corrupt hierarchies of Europe? We 
cannot therefore consent that the mother of harlots should be con- 
founded with the younger and less corrupt daughters which have 
sprung from her, since the Spirit obviously distinguishes these from 
‘ Babylon the Great’ herself. 

The work entitled ‘The Apocalypse interpreted in the Light of 
the Day of the Lord,’ is the first volume of a Commentary at pre- 
sent publishing in monthly numbers, by the Rev. T. Kelly, A.M., 
ininister of St. Peter’s Episcopal Chapel: London. The theory 
on which Mr, Kelly’s novel exposition of this mysterious book 
proceeds is, that the phrase ‘ The Lord's Day,’ i. e., the first day 
of the week, ought to be translated ‘the day of the Lord; i. e., 
the day in which the Lord will hereafter manifest himself in judg- 
ment. Hence Mr. Kelly infers that the passage where it occurs, 
Rev. i. 9, ‘I was in the Spirit on the Lord’s day,’ ought to be 
translated thus, ‘I was (present) in spirit in the day of the Lord,’ 
or ‘carried forward in vision to that great period when the Lord 
shall be revealed from heaven.’ It naturally follows that the 
whole of the Apocalypse is as yet unfulfilled, and that its accom- 
plishment is reserved for that period in which a personal Antichrist 
shall stand up, when the whole book will receive its fulfilment in 
a period of three and a half literal years. 

Now we presume every Greek scholar will at once admit that 
the very foundation of this extravagant theory is an egregious 
blunder. Were the meaning as Mr. Kelly pretends—‘the day 
of the Lord,’—the Greek would be év rH muépz tod Kugiov. (See 
1 Cor.i. 8, and y. 5; 2 Cor. i. 14.) But the phrase here employed 
is—év TH xvgiaxy muepz—which does not occur elsewhere in Scrip- 
ture ; but the Greek Fathers, who, we presume, understood their 
native tongue better than Mr. Kelly, use this phrase, and always 
in the same sense as our translators understood it— The Lord’s 
Day—the first day of the week. The Latin Fathers also use a 
precisely equivalent expression, with the same meaning—Dies 
Dominicus—‘ the Lord’s Day.’ 

It is thus apparent that ignorance of the original language has 
led Mr. Kelly into a grievous mistake at the very outset ; and, 
what is worse, upon this mistake his whole theory is founded. 
Another 
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- Another equally gross blunder occurs in his remarks upon chap. i. 
9—‘ I was in the isle that is called Patmos, for the word of God 
and the testimony of Jesus Christ.’ 


‘The popular view derived from this,’ says Mr. Kelly, ‘is that John 
was banished to Patmos on account of his preaching “the word of 
God,” ete. But, on a comparison of this with the second verse, an 
entirely different proposition is represented to us. For there the word 
of God and the testimony of Jesus Christ consist of the things which 
John saw ; and how could he be banished to Patmos because of the 
things which he saw in Patmos? ‘The simple truth is that he was in 
Patmos in order to receive “the word of God and the testimony of 
Jesus Christ,”—even this very ReveLation.’—p. 30. 


Doubtless all this sounds very fine to mere English readers ; 
but this gentleman at least ought to know that the Greek cannot 
possibly bear the meaning here put upon it. The preposition d:z 
never has the prospective sense which it is made to take in Mr. 
Kelly’s translation. It never bears the signification ‘in order to.’ 

We are aware that there are two or three instances in which 
our translators have so rendered it, but—as a moment’s examina- 
tion will satisfy any Greek scholar—incorrectly. For instance, 
‘The Sabbath was made for man, and not man for the Sabbath,’ 
where the word occurs twice (Sia tov avSpwmov, dia ro LaGRarov). 
But here the exact force of the word has not been given by our 
translators. It evidently means ‘in consequence of ;'—‘ the sab- 
bath was made tn consequence of man, not man in consequence of 
the sabbath.” We refer to Winer’s and Kuhner’s Greek gram- 
mars in proof of what we have said as to the meaning of the pre- 
position. Moses Stuart also says—‘ There is not a passage in the 
New Testament which will fairly maintain the other sense of dia ;? 
i. e., the prospective sense. (Moses Stuart’s Greek Grammar of 
New Testament.) We repeat then, that the Apostle could not 
mean that he was in the isle of Patmos in order to receive a reve- 
lation from the Lord; but that, on the contrary, the language 
means precisely what it does in chap. vi.9: ‘Slain for the word of 
God and for the testimony which they held ;’ i.e., the testimony of 
Jesus ; and chap. xx. 4, ‘ Beheaded for the witness of Jesus and 
for the word of God. 

As a necessary consequence of his peculiar theory, Mr. Kelly, 
incredible as it may appear, believes that the Seven Churches of 
Asia, to which John was commanded to send seven several epistles, 
have not yet come into existence, but will be found on the earth at 
the future period styled ‘ the day of the Lord’! How the Apostle, 
after having been dead about two thousand years, will then send 
these epistles to the churches, he does not condescend to inform 
us. Strange to say, our author again rests his peculiar hypothesis 
12 about 
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about these seven churches ona blunder. In the expression—‘ To 
the seven churches which are in Asia,’ the substantive verb is 
wanting in the original; and Mr. Kelly absurdly argues from 
this, that these churches were not in existence when the Apostle 
wrote. The ignorance of the Greek idiom which he here displays, 
a schoolboy might well be ashamed of. 

So extravagant a theory as that advocated by Mr. Kelly can 
scarcely require further notice. It is indeed a painful thing to 
see a really devout and earnest man, like him, wasting his energies 
in attempting to prove the absurd and ridiculous notions with 
which the work abounds. Among other wild fancies we are 
gravely told, that Babylon is to be rebuilt, in order that chap. xviii. 
of the Apocalypse may be literally fulfilled. ‘That Satan too will 
hereafter be actually cast out of heaven, according to chap. xii. 9. 
For although Peter says that ‘God spared not the angels that 
sinned, but cast them down to hell, and delivered them into chains 
of darkness, to be reserved unto judgment’ (2 Pet. ii. 4)—that 
statement ‘refers to another band of wicked spirits that were cast 
out,’ since ‘Satan is still in heaven’ ! 

The next work on our list introduces to us a subject which in 
the present day commands a very large and increasing share of 
attention—Christ’s Second Coming: Will it be Premillennial ? 
By the Rev. David Brown, M.A. This book is, beyond all eompa- 
rison, the best. book which has yet been written on the post-millen- 
narian side of the question. It is clear, well arranged, able and 
comprehensive. This second edition too is much enlarged and 
greatly improved. Indeed it leaves nothing to be desired, we 
think, by those who agree in the opinion advocated by the author : 
That Christ will not personally return to this earth—until after 
the thousand years of Millennial blessedness are expired. 

We took up Mr. Brown’s work with the sincere desire to get at 
the truth on this deeply interesting and important subject. Living 
as the church confessedly now does—at least not far from the ‘ time 
of the end,’ it is indeed a stirring inquiry to the believer :—will 
the Lord—in the course of a few years, come again and raise my 
sleeping body from the grave—or must a period of ten or eleven 
hundred years intervene? We were indeed very solicitous to 
hear what a work of which we had heard such high opinions ex- 
pressed, could urge against the pre-millennial argument. The 
result has been to confirm us in the opinion which we had pre- 
viously been led to adopt, in opposition to all our pre-conceived 
notions—that the Lord will come again before the Millennium and 
reign in person on the earth with his risen saints over the nations 
—though entirely separated from them—during a period of one 
thousant years. 


We 
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We will now attempt to give the reader some account of the 
work of Mr. Brown—and point out how entirely in our opinion 
he has failed in the attempt to disprove the evidence usually 
adduced in favour of this opinion. 

The book is divided into two parts—the first of which treats 
of the advent of Christ; the second, the Millennium. In the 
former, occur two or three chapters of introductory matter, in 
the course of which much excellent matter is brought before the 
reader—on the subject of the duty, privilege, and importance 
of looking, waiting and watching for Christ’s advent.—Having 
brought his preliminary inquiry to a close,—the author in chap. 
iv. commences the strictly argumentative part of the subject. ‘he 
particular points to be proved are separately stated in the form of 
distinct propositions—and by attempting successively to establish 
their truth, the author labours to develope a strong cumulative 
argument against the doctrine that Christ will come again to this 
earth before the commencement of the Millennial period. 

The first proposition advanced by Mr. Brown is as follows :— 
‘The Church will be absolutely complete at Christ's coming.’ 
There can certainly be no doubt that the Scriptures do speak as 
if sueh would be the case, in many places; but we think, without 
doing violence to such passages, they may be understood as re- 
ferring to that part of the Church which will be pre-millennial, 
Even supposing that the vast majority of mankind, during the 
thousand years, will be righteous—the mighty changes which will 
precede that era, and the vastly different character of the coming 
dispensation fully justify, in our opinion, the practice of the 
Apostles, in speaking of believers down to the second advent, as 
‘the Church,’ although far greater multitudes will believe in 
Christ subsequently. ; 

Mr. Brown’s second proposition that ‘ Christ’s second coming will 
exhaust the object of the Scriptures,’ is we think quite a gratuit- 
ous assumption. ‘The Pentateuch holds much the same relation 
to the Church in the present day, that the Scriptures, as a whole, 
will to Millennial saints. There is, confessedly, a vast deal in the 
books of Moses which was of temporary and local obligation, yet 
how much that is instructive and edifying do we find in those 
divine records of the past. In the same way it is manifest to us, 
that the whole Scriptures will to the inhabitants of the Millen- 
nial world prove the source of most valuable instruction; and be 
one of the principal means of leading onward im the divine life, 
those who may be nevertheless incapable of actually experiencing 
much of which the Word of God makes mention, Whilst we 
fully grant, then, to Mr. Brown, the entire inapplicability of the 
texts which he has quoted to the time of the Millennium, we think 
that 
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that the vast amount of revealed truth still left is sufficient wholly 
to nullify the proposition, that ‘the second advent will exhaust the 
object of the Scriptures.’ 

As to the third proposition advanced in the present work,— 
‘ That the sealing ordinances of the New Testament will dis- 
appear at Christ’s second coming, we are strongly disposed to 
admit its truth; but altogether deny the inference sought to be 
deduced from it. We really do not think the abolition of mere 
outward ordinances at a time of such ~~ spiritual advantages 
as the Millennium, a question of much importance. Indeed we 
regard it as no improbable opinion that other means of grace will 
be granted to the Millennial saints. In such case, who can tell 
whether these may not take the place of some which at present 
exist in the Church. The 22nd chapter of the Apocalypse may 
be referred to, in confirmation of such a sentiment :—‘ He showed 
me a pure river of water of life, clear as crystal, proceeding out 
of the throne of God and of the Lamb. Inthe midst of the 
street of it and on either side of the river, was there the tree of life, 
which bare twelve manner of fruits, and yielded her fruit every 
month: and the leaves of the tree were for the healing of the 
nations’ (1, 2). Here are, evidently, certain new means of grace 
symbolically set forth ; though of what kind, it is of course impos- 
sible to say. It has been supposed by the generality of commen- 
tators that this, and the previous chapter, form a description—not 
of Millennial—but of heavenly and eternal blessedness. Were 
this true we should not read of ‘nations’ nor of ‘kings of the 
earth’ (xxi. 24). Still less could these nations require healing. 

The next proof urged by the author is,—‘ That the intercession 
of Christ and the work of the Spirit for saving purposes will cease 
at the second advent.’ Mr. Brown seems here to confound two 
very different things. The necessity of Christ’s entering heaven, 
in order to the outpouring of the Spirit—and the neeessity of his 
continuing there in order to the same result. It is fully granted 
that it was absolutely essential, that our Lord should enter heaven, 
in order that the Suinit might be poured out upon men. But 
surely it does not hence follow—that if he leaves it—the work of 
the Spirit must cease. ‘There is nothing to hinder the Redeemer 
from intereeding on earth as well as heaven—the mere locality in 
which this blessed work is performed is a non-essential. If this 
be true, and Mr. Brown allows this to be to his opponents, although 
himself of a different opinion—then there is not a shadow of proof 
in either of the two passages which he has adduced in favour of 
his proposition—that ‘the intercession of Christ, and the work of 
the Spirit, for saving purposes, will cease at the second advent.’ 
The passages are Heb. ix. 12, 24-28; and vii. 25. 
The 
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The fifth proposition of Mr. Brown is as follows :—* Christ’s 
proper kingdom is already in being ; commencing formally on his 
ascension to the right hand of God, and continuing unchanged, both 
in character and form till the final judgment.’ 

After attentively weighing what is urged under this head, we 
still feel that the doctrine of Scripture is on the pre-millennarian 
side. There is undoubtedly a sense in which Christ at present 
reigns. ‘Him hath God exalted to be a Prince and a Saviour, 
to give repentance unto Israel and the remission of sins.’ ‘ All 
power is given unto me in heaven and in earth,’ and many other 
passages to the same purport may be quoted. But it is no less 
true that in the strict and proper sense of the words—Christ has 
not yet received the kingdom.—Satan is now termed ‘the god of 
this world :’ and the period in which our Lord will assume the 
sovereignty of the earth is plainly spoken of in Scripture as still 
future. In the xith chapter of the Revelation—at the sounding of 
the seventh trumpet, great voices are heard in heaven, saying, ‘ ‘The 
sovereignty of the world hath become our Lord’s, and his 
Christ’s ; and he shall reign for ever and ever,’* clearly implying 
that before the sovereignty of the world was not His. Still more 
decisive is a passage in Daniel,—‘I saw in the night visions,’ 
says that prophet, ‘and behold one like the son of man came with 
the clonds of heaven, and came to the Ancient of days, and they 
brought him near before him. And there was given him domi- 
nion and glory and a kingdom, that all people, nations, and lan- 
guages should serve him,’ &c. (Dan. vii. 13, 14.) The period 
when the kingdom is here said to be given to Christ is imme- 
diately after the destruction of the beast (11, 12), a period evi- 
dently future. We cannot, therefore, conceive how the Lord 
Jesus can be said in the full and proper sense of the words to be 
at present reigning as a king upon his throne, if at a period con- 
fessedly future this identical kingdom is to be given to him. 

The sixth proposition is, that ‘ When Christ comes, the whole 
Church of God will be made alive at once,—the dead by resurrec- 
tion, the living by transformation.’ The chief force of this argu- 
ment arises from the total silence of Scripture as to what will 
become of the righteous inhabitants of the earth, at the end of 
time, when ‘Christ shall deliver up the kingdom that God may 
be all in all.’ It by no means follows, however, that because God 
has not seen fit to reveal to us in what manner Millennial saints 
will exchange time for eternity, they are therefore included in the 
saints referred to in the passage quoted by Mr. Brown :-—‘ Christ 
the first fruits ; afterwards they that are Christ’s at his coming.’ 








2 So the best MSS. read. The English is that of Tregelles. 
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The seventh proposition—‘ All the wicked will rise from the 
dead at the coming of Christ,’ —brings up the important question 
of the first resurrection. Mr. Brown here notices the celebrated 
passage in the Philippians, ‘If by any means I might attain unto 
the resurrection of the dead,’ and in reply to the question natu- 
rally suggested by this text, ‘Why should the Apostle be so 
anxious to attain unto a general resurrection, alike certain to the 
righteous and the wicked?’ says—‘ the simple answer is, It was 
not the general resurrection he was striving to attain unto—It 
was a resurrection peculiar to believers—a resurrection exclu- 
sively theirs —exclusive however, not in the time of it, but in its 
nature, its accompaniments, and its issue,’ p. 195. The language 
of the Apostle, however, cannot possibly bear this meaning. He 
never would have used the general expression the resurrection—a 
word which is equally applicable to that of the wicked. The ab- 
surdity of Mr. Brown’s reasoning will perhaps best appear from 
putting a parallel case,—Suppose, that, by command of the so- 
vereign, all the inhabitants of an island were compelled to leave 
it in vessels, to be provided by the governor at some distant but 
fixed period ;—and that all whose characters were irreproachable 
were to be conveyed to Great Britain, and there comfortably pro- 
vided for :—whilst the bad members of society should at the same 
time be transported to some penal settlement for life—Would it 
not be ridiculous for one of the inhabitants when expressing his 
ardent hope that he might attain to the destiny of the former 
class—to say, ‘If I can by any means secure the departure from 
this island.’ ‘The departure from the island, by the supposition, 
is a general thing—common to bad and good. He would only 
expose himself to ridicule by the use of such language. Precisely 
similar is the Apostles’ language ; the resurrection from the dead 
is an event which will occur to all mankind who die before the 
coming of Christ, irrespective of character. It is therefore quite 
impossible to suppose that by the expression, ‘If by any means I 
might attain unto the resurrection of the dead,’ Paul meant—not 
a resurrection which should precede the general resurrection, by 
more than a thousand years ; but simply a peculiar kind of resur- 
rection at the same period as that of the wicked. 

We have here argued on the supposition that our English 
version gives the true force of the original ; but it is well known 
that the Greek—as the latest critical editions give it—is somewhat 
peculiar. Ei wws xatavrnow cis tiv Eavtotasi thy ex vexeav— 
which may be thus literally rendered :—‘ If, by any means, I 
could obtain that resurrection which will be from amongst the 
dead,’ referring to what is elsewhere called ‘the first resurrection.’ 
(Rey. xx. 5). 

The 
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The consideration of the above passage from the Philippians 
leads us to notice Mr. Brown's strictures on the statements of 
pre-millennial writers, respecting the force of the preposition in 
the phrase avdoracis éx rav vexedv. [Ele says we find this phrase 
‘resurrection of the dead’ (zvzcrass rév vexeav) not only applied 
expressly to the resurrection of both classes; but specifically to 
that resurrection which is peculiar to believers.’ This is certainly 
true ; but the argument of pre-millennialists still remains in all its 
force. The resurrection of the saints is, in common with the 
wicked, an dvactacis trav vexpwv—a resurrection of dead ones, and 
therefore the phrase is used in reference to both classes. But it 
is only the resurrection of the righteous that will be a resurrection 
FROM OUT OF the dead ones—and therefore the expression @vésT2- 
ois &x Tav vexpwv, is never used in reference to the wicked. What 
does Mr. Brown mean then, when he says—That the alleged dis- 
tinction ‘ will not bear an hour’s critical examination of the Greek 
‘Testament ?’ 

Mr. Brown then notices a passage of Scripture, which appears 
to us the only one which has any weight on the post-millennial side 
of the question.—It is Dan. xii. 2. ‘And many of them that 
sleep in the dust of the earth shall awake; some to everlasting life, 
and some to shame and everlasting contempt.’ In reference to this 
passage we remark, 1, That unless some licence be allowed in 
interpreting this passage, it is as fatal to the theory of the post- 
millennarians as to that of the pre-millennarians. The period to 
which it refers is unquestionably before the millennium, for it is a¢ 
the time that Michael stands up for the Jewish nation, and they 
are ‘delivered every one that shall be found written in the book.’ 
v.1. But no post-millennarian believes that the righteous and the 
wicked—though, in his opinion, they rise together—will rise before 
the millennium. Some licence, then, must be allowed, or the pas- 
sage is opposed to the unanimous doctrine of Scripture as under- 
stood by either party. 2. Mr. Brown’s translation, ‘ The multi- 
tude of those,’ &c., cannot for a moment be maintained. ‘The 
Hebrew is, 1¥% nay 7. e. ‘many from amongst those that sleep.’ 
It is impossible, therefore, that this can denote a general resurrec- 
tion. 3 The whole difficulty may be, we submit, easily removed by 
supposing that the Angel, in conveying prophetical truth respect- 
ing so very distant an event, mentions both resurrections—that of 
the righteous and that of the wicked—without noticing the com- 
paratively unimportant fact, for such it then was, that a great 
interval would separate the two. The all-important doctrine, 
that both the good and the evil would awake from the long sleep 
of ages, and with widely opposite and irreversible destinies, as, 
we conceive, is here revealed by the angelic messenger. But the 
circumstance 
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circumstance of their not rising from the dead together is not con- 
sidered of sufficient importance to be referred to at this period. 
This further revelation was reserved for Him to make who 1s ‘ the 
resurrection and the life,’ and is expressly said to have ‘ brought 
life and immortality to light by the Gospel.’ 

The much contested passage, Rev. xx. 4-6, is next quoted by 
Mr. Brown, and its strong evidence in favour of a literal resur- 
rection of the saints before the millennium denied. After stating 
some ‘presumptions’ against its literal sense, which we do not 
think require our notice, he brings forward ‘nine internal evi- 
dences that the millennial resurrection is not literal but figurative.’ 
The great importance of this passage demands that we should, at 
least, briefly mention these. 

1. ‘If the “first resurrection” mean rising from the grave in 
immortal and glorified bodies, we do not need the assurance that 
“on such the second death hath no power ;” or, in other words, 
that they shall not perish everlastingly.’ To this we reply, that 
nothing is more common in Scripture than the repetition of the 
same idea in a different form. 

2. ‘There are but two alternatives in this prophecy—either to 
‘have part in the first resurrection,” or to be under the power of 
“the second death.” Into which of these classes are we to put 
the myriads of men who are to people the earth-in flesh and blood 
during the millennium?’ The answer is obvious. It does not 
follow, because the raised saints are represented as possessing an 
immunity from ‘ the second death,’ that, therefore, all besides are 
exposed to its power. Nothing can be more illogical than the 
reasoning of Mr. Brown in this instance. 

3. ‘To say that the risen and glorified Church is to live and 
reign with Christ for a period of a thousand years, is totally 
unlike the language of Scripture in every other place.’ Unfor- 
tunately for Mr. Brown's argument the very same reign is, in 
another passage of Scripture, said to be for ever and ever. ‘ These 
great beasts, which are four, are four kings which shall arise out 
of the earth. But the saints of the Most High shall take the 
kingdom, and possess the kingdom for ever, even for ever and ever.’ 
Dan. vii. 17, 18. It is thus manifest, that whilst in one sense it 
has a limit, in its proper sense the kingdom is without end. It is 
circumstantially limited, but essentially eternal. Mr. Brown’s 
objection, therefore, falls to the ground. 

4, The objection here urged, viz., that whilst it is said ‘ the 
rest of the dead lived not again until the thousand years are 
finished ’—instead of this taking place, it does not happen till at 
the end of the ‘little season’ which succeeds the millennium—is, 
in our opinion, exceedingly feeble. Who can tell but that a very 
few 
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few years may be denoted by the ‘little season’? For the mere 
work itself, a twelvemonth would, as appears to us, be amply suf- 
ficient. As for the one or two centuries which Mr. Brown considers 
probable, such a period is altogether ridiculous. Besides, it 
should be remembered, that the resurrection of the wicked is 
nowhere said to take place at the conclusion of the thousand years. 
All that is said is, that it does not happen till after the expiration 
of that period. The argument of post-millennarians on this point 
appears to us altogether futile and groundless. 

The passage next adduced under this head by Mr. Brown is, 
‘The hour is coming in the which all that are in the graves shall 
hear his voice, and shall come forth; they that have done good 
unto the resurrection of life, and they that have done evil unto 
the resurreetion of damnation.’ John v. 28, 29. This passage is 
very similar to the last from Daniel, but, as we conceive, of much 
less foree. It should be remembered that it is part of our Lord’s 
discourse with the Jews; and it is hardly likely that he would, in 
stating the geueral doctrine of a future resurrection of all men 
with different destinies, reveal to such persons the fact—as yet 
known only to the Most High—that there would be a separate 
period for the resurrection of each class, the righteous and the 
wicked. The use of the word hour has led many to suppose that 
the simultaneous resurrection of both classes is implied; but it 
should be remembered that the same word is used a few verses 
-before to denote a period of about two thousand years. ‘ Verily, 
verily I say unto you, the hour is coming, and now is, when the 
dead shall hear the voice of the Son of God; and they that hear 
shall live.’ (v. 25). Nothing then, it is evident, can be inferred 
from this expression. Compare also 1 John ii. 12. 

Another passage-—one, too, upon which very great stress is laid 
by Mr. Brown—is Rev. xx. 11-15, in which ‘all the dead, small 
and great, are seen to stand before the throne.” Now, upon the 
supposition that the righteous dead are already raised—a thousand 
years before, as pre-millennarians believe—there is no inconsistency 
in the language of this text ; for in that case, ‘all the dead, small 
and great,’ would obviously mean, all the rest of the dead. It is, 
indeed, argued by Mr. Brown, that the production of the book of 
life on this oceasion proves that both mghteous and wicked are 
present at this scene. But the negative manner in which this 
book is introduced renders void, in our opinion, any argument 
from that circumstance. The book of life is, we submit, intro- 
duced on this great occasion to confirm the decision made from the 
ether books, by the fact of the absence of the names of the wicked 








: » So the best MSS. have. See Tischendorf’s Nov. Test. Gr. Editio secunda. 
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from that blessed volume. ‘ And whosoever was not found written 
in the book of life was cast into the lake of fire.’ 

5. ‘The “opening of the book of life” appears to signify the 
manifestation of those who are written in it.’ This argument we 
have already noticed in commenting upon the passage in which 
the event is recorded—Rev. xx. 12. 

6. ‘ The omission of any declaration as to “ the sea, death, and 
the grave giving up the dead” at the first resurrection, and the 
making such a declaration respecting the dead in verse 13, con- 
vinces me both that “ the first resurrection” is not that of the saints, 
and also that ‘the dead,” in verses 12, 18, include all mankind, 
both the saints and the ungodly.’ On the contrary, we decidedly 
think, that the enumeration of the various places where mankind 
have met their death is far less important in reference to the 
saints, than the wicked; for, in the latter case, it teaches most 
strikingly the great fact, that, wherever the ungodly rest in their 
graves—whether in the peaceful churchyard or at the bottom of 
the deep—the trump of the Archangel will summon all alike to 
the bar of God. It is to us altogether unaccountable, supposing 
this to represent, as Mr. Brown argues, a general judgment of 
both elasses, that no mention occurs either of the righteous or of 
the reward bestowed on such. Throughout the description, 
punishment is the only thing which is said to attend the judg- 
ment. 

7. ‘As exemption from the power of the second death is, in 
Rey. ii. 10, 11, made to rest upon a certain character; and in 
Rev. xx. 6, it is made to rest upon participation in the first resur- 
rection, is it not reasonable to conelude that this “ first resurrec- 
tion” signifies a certain character in this life, and not the posses- 
sion of bodily resurrection and glory?’ We really cannot see 
that the inference of Mr. Brown at all follows. The language, 
‘Blessed and holy is he that hath part in the first resurrection; on 
such the second death hath no power,’ appears to us simply the 
natural expression of congratulation, on the part of the angel, in 
reference to the blessedness of these favoured individuals ; together 
with the mention of the ground on which they are congratulated, 
they are freed from exposure to the last and greatest of all evils, 
THE SECOND DEATH. If the first resurrection simply means, as 
Mr. Brown says, a certain character in this life, then the statement 
of the angel amounts to this, ‘ Blessed and holy is he who is among 
the blessed and holy!’ 

8. ‘It is a fatal objection to the literal sense of this prophecy, 
as announcing the bodily resurrection of all dead and the change 
of all living saints, that it is exclusively a martyr scene, the pro- 
phet beholding simply a resurr:ction of THE SLAIN. We cannot 
for 
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for a moment admit this. The prophet sees, 1. ‘ The souls of 
those who were beheaded for the testimony of Jesus, and for the 
word of God.’ And 2. ‘Such as had not worshipped the beast, 
neither his image, neither had received his mark upon the forehead 
and on the hand.’ Now, if we refer to the xiiith chapter of this 
book we shall find that this language is expressive of all the people 
of God. ‘And all that dwell upon the earth shall worship him 
(i. e. the beast) whose names are not written in the book of life of the 
Lamb.’ Hence it evidently follows that the phrase, ‘Such as had 
not worshipped the beast,’ &c., is simply one form of expression 
for all real believers during the times of Antichrist. Surely, 
then, if these rise and reign at the period of the first resurrection 
—and this is distinctly stated—we may naturally infer that all 
other saints up to that time rise with them; although John does 
not specifically refer to these. 

9. ‘The literal sense can offer no consistent explanation of the 
“judgment that was given unto” the slain martyrs.’ The argu- 
ment of Mr. Brown here is, that, as in Rev. vi., the souls of the 
martyrs are heard invoking God to ‘ judge and avenge their blood 
on them that dwell on the earth;’ therefore, here the judgment of 
it is not identical with the avenging spoken of there ; at least takes 
place at the same time. But we apprehend Mr. Brown is here 
entirely at fault. The word ‘judgment’ (xgix<) is best explained 
by the corresponding passage in Dan. vii. 22: ‘And judgment 
was given to them.’ ‘The word translated judgment here (}) 
Gesenius renders ‘the supreme tribunal.’ The LXX. translate 
it by the word xpiua; and there is, we think, no question that it 
denotes the power of judging. The language, ‘ And judgment was 
given to them,’ therefore, instead of bearing the sense Mr. Brown 
endeavours to fasten upon it, evidently means both in Daniel and 
in the Apocalypse, ‘and the power of exercising rule or judgment 
was bestowed upon them.’ 

We have dwelt at some length on Mr. Brown’s internal objec- 
tions to the literal sense of Rev. xx. 4, because of the great im- 
portance of this passage in the controversy ; we must now very 
briefly notice his two remaining positive proofs of the post-millennial 
advent of Christ. 

His 8th proposition is 

‘The righteous and the wicked will be judged together, and 
both at the coming of Christ.’ 

Several passages are here quoted in support of this assertion. 
The principal of these have been already noticed, with the exeep- 
tion of the parable of the Virgins, and of the tares and the wheat, 
and the judgment of all nations described in Matt. xxv. The 
whole of these passages, as we conceive, refer to the same = 
an 
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and describe the same events. The last cited passage, Matt. xxv., 
explains the rest. We fully agree with Mr. Elliott, in his Hore 
Apocalyptice, in regarding this as a judgment of Living indivi- 
duals. This is evident, from the expression ‘ail nations.’ ‘ Before 
Him shall be gathered ail nations. We regard it as a sublime 
figurative description of the great fact of a final division of man- 
kind into two great classes at the coming of the Lord ; and also 
of the opposite states of mind in which the righteous will receive 
the reward of eternal life, and the wicked the sentence of ever- 
lasting death. 

The last proposition advanced by Mr. Brown is 

9. ‘The heavens and the earth will be dissolved by fire at the 
coming of Christ.’ 

It is altogether impossible to enter upon this difficult question 
here ; suffice it to say, that it is a difficulty felt not only by pre- 
millennialists but by their opponents. We certainly think the plain 
doctrine of Scripture is, that the earth and heavens will be 
purified by fire at the coming of Christ. (2 Pet. iii.; Is. Ixv.) 
We also believe that the inhabitants of the earth still in the flesh 
will be found here afterwards ; but to state the mode by which 
God will effect this, is wholly impossible. 

We have thus examined the first and principal part of Mr. 
Brown’s book : the second part is devoted to the millennium. The 
ground of almost all the author’s objections here are his unscrip- 
tural notions of the millennial state of the earth. He represents it 
as differing from its present state in a very much less degree than 
writers of the opposite side do. He explains away the vision of 
the binding of Satan, and thinks he will continue to tempt indivi- 
duals during the millennium, but not nations ! 

In opposition to Mr. Brown’s representations of this blessed era, 
we must refer to Rev. xxi. and xxii. Weare aware that our author, 
with many other expositors, regards these chapters as referring to 
the final and heavenly rather than the millennial state. There are 
however, we conceive, insuperable objections to this view. Nothing 
can be plainer than the fact that there are two distinct classes 
of individuals referred to throughout these chapters. 

(1.) Our first proof is as follows :—On the descent of the Holy 
City from Heaven a voice is heard, ‘ Behold the tabernacle of 
God is with men.’ The tabernacle of God, then, is clearly iden- 
tical with the Holy City. It denotes that in which God dwells. 
It is synonymous witlr ‘ the temple of God are ye’ (2 Cor. vi. 16). 
This tabernacle comes down amongst men (ver. 3). Hence they 
are not the tabernacle itself. The term ‘men’ of itself, too, proves 
that they are still in the flesh. 

(2.) * The glory of God and the Lamb’ are the ‘light of the city’ 
itself, 
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itself, z.e. of the glorified saints (ver. 23); but the nations of the 
earth walk in the light of the city, 7. e. the light which it diffuses. 
The one class enjoys the glory of God, the other that of the city. 

(3.) The inhabitants of the earth are clearly in a state of sub- 
jection to the city. Their very kings bring glory and honour into it 
(ver. 24); compare also ver. 26. We think this language evi- 
dently expressive of homage and obedience ; and since these are 
rendered by ‘kings of the earth,’ the residents in the city must be 
far above these. They are, in fact, ‘kings unto God and unto 
Christ, and shall reign with him a thousand years,’ Compare 
Ps. Ixxii. 10; Isa. Ix. 11, and Ixvi. 12. 

(4.) Similar to this is the proof arising from xxii. 3-5. ‘ His 
servants shall serve Him, . . . and they shall see His face, . . . 
and they shall reign for ever and ever.’ How can this language 
apply to the nations who are said to ‘ bring their glory and honour 
to the city’? (xxi. 26). Surely these do not reign. If so, where 
are their subjects ? 

(5.) The tree of life bears twelve manner of fruit—in allusion 
probably to the ¢we/ve gates and the twelve tribes in xxi. 12. This 
fruit would therefore seem to be for the inhabitants of the city ; 
but the leaves of the tree are expressly said to be ‘ for the healing 
of the nations,’ or, as it is expressed in Ezek. xlvii. 12, ‘for medi- 
cine. We thus see the distinction between men in the flesh and 
glorified saints—preserved to the very end of this sublime and 
glorious vision. 

If these reasons be conclusive—and we have never met with any 
reply to them—the argument against the pre-millennial coming of 
Christ, which Mr. Brown, in the second part of his work, derives 
from the very imperfect state of millennial blessedness and purity, 
falls to the ground. 

We will conclude our remarks on this able work, which have 
extended very far beyond our first intention, by simply stating that 
Mr. Brown has mixed up with the subject matters which we con- 
sider altogether irrelevant. For instance, the question as to the 
‘revival of Jewish peculiarities,’ in chap. iv., in our opinion has 
no necessary connection with the inquiry into the period of the 
coming of Christ; nor does the supposed ‘mixture of faith and 
sight during the millennium.’ As a proof of this, we ourselves 
utterly repudiate both these notions: we believe that as ‘ in Christ 
Jesus there is neither Jew nor Greek,’ the necessary consequence 
is, that no future privileges belong to the Jews as such. Neither 
do we think there exists any ground for a heavenly Jerusalem 
hovering in the air, and an earthly Jerusalem situated under it— 
although these are, we know, generally believed by pre-millen- 
narians ; and we moreover are decidedly of opinion that the sepa- 
ration 
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ration between the ‘ beloved city’ and the world without, will be 
such as to render any association of men in the flesh and glorified 
spirits no more frequent than in the time of the patriarchs, when 
‘some entertained angels unawares.’ The passages which speak 
of ‘bringing glory and honour into the city’ may be translated 
with equal propriety ‘to the city.’ 

We have not space to enter upon the question of the binding of 
Satan during the millennium. Chapter vii., in which Mr. Brown 
discusses this subject, at great length, is really worthy of any 
German rationalist. 

‘ The Spiritual Reign, an Essay on the Coming of our Lord 
Jesus Christ,’ by Clemens, is an able work on the same side as 
Mr. Brown’s, by a layman of the Church of England. Having 
considered the latter work at such length, it is unnecessary to 
occupy the reader’s attention with this, especially as the arguments 
employed are substantially the same as those of Mr. Brown. ‘The 
book is written in a very interesting style, and will well repay 
perusal by those who are desirous to ascertain the arguments of 
post-millennarians in favour of a spiritual reign of principles, rather 
than a personal reign of the Lord, together with his risen saints, 
during the thousand years. 

‘ The Harmony of the Apocalypse with other Portions of Holy 
Scripture’ is an attempt to exhibit the close analogy between that 
and other prophecies of Holy Scripture. ‘ All commentators,’ 
says Bishop Jebb, in a passage quoted in the preface of this work, 
‘have observed the striking resemblance between portions of the 
Apocalypse, considerabie both in number and extent, and the pro- 
phetic books of the Old Testament.’ Mr. Hoare then adds, ‘ It 
seemed to the author that it might be of material service to the 
better understanding of the more difficult parts, if the resemblance 
here spoken of by the Bishop could be literally exhibited to the 
eye of the student, by introducing into the actual text such other 
passages of Scripture as might seem to have been in the eye of the 
Apostle when he wrote.’ Such is the object of the compiler of 
this volume, and the mode in which he has sought to accomplish 
it is by placing in one column the text of the Apocalypse, and in 
another a combination of passages from various parts of Scripture, 
agreeing with it, in his opinion, both in form and matter, so as 
to constitute a kind of Scripture paraphrase to the book. 

Whatever value might belong to such a work, if rightly exe- 
cuted, the book before us possesses so many faults, perhaps in- 
separable from the plan, as to be altogether useless. The know- 
ledge and judgment required to paraphrase the Revelation, we 
may safely say, no man but the Apostle himself has ever possessed. 
To write an Exposition of the ipsdiinne is a widely different 

thing. 
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thing. ‘The views contained in such a work, after being well con- 
sidered, can be received or rejected at pleasure; but the para- 
phrase. before us is intended to aid the student in forming his 
opinions of this mysterious book. Any error here, therefore, must 
be of incalculable mischief; and as nothing short of inspiration 
could guard the author from mistakes, we need not say such a book 
is far more calculated to mislead than to assist the mind whilst 
attempting to discover the mysteries of the Apocalyptic visions. 

The work of Dr. Adams brings before us a novel and singular 
interpretation of the opening of the ‘book sealed with seven seals’ 
(Rev. v. 1). He thinks that this book is the Old Testament ; that 
it is represented as sealed, to intimate that its contents are in some 
way hidden from mankind; and that its unsealing will be equiva- 
lent to a new revelation. It is further the opinion of Dr. Adams, 
that at the destruction of Jerusalem the sacred oracles of the Jews 
were carried to Rome, according to the testimony of Josephus ; 
that this constituted the sealing up of the sacred books; that they 
still remain sealed, being probably in the Vatican Library of Rome, 
in some hidden corner ; that at the coming of Christ, at the com- 
mencement of the millennium, this authentic copy of the Hebrew 
Scriptures will be reproduced, and the most glorious effects be the 
natural consequence. 

This most extravagant and absurd notion the author has at- 
tempted to support by a number of striking testimonies from the 
very ancient commentators on the Apocalypse, all of whom appear 
to have considered the ‘sealed book’ to be the Old Testament 
Scriptures. Still any attempt to show that this opinion is alto- 
gether untenable would be an insult to the understandings of our 
readers 

Mr. Hatley Frere’s new work differs in many respects from the 
Commentaries on the Apocalypse already published. One of the 
most striking features of this difference is the novel opinion that 
the seals denote judgments upon the Western, the trumpets judg- 
ments upon the astern Empire. We altogether dissent from this 
theory, for which indeed no reasons are assigned. In fact, we think 
it evident that some of these symbols are not judgments at all. 
The first seal is so obviously a representation of the progress of 
the gospel in the early ages, that we marvel how such intelligent 
commentators as Elliott, Frere, and a host of others, can interpret 
it of a Roman Emperor ! 

Mr. Frere’s interpretation of the first beast, as the civil power of 
Rome, and of the second as the ecclesiastical power, is, we think, 
the only view which suits the vision. 

We cannot say the same of his exposition of chapter xiv., which 
we consider as very objectionable. The heading to the inter- 
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pretation of this sublime vision is ‘ Works of the Protestant Nation 
(i.e. Britain) during the Period of Infidelity’! 'The charac- 
teristics of the saints of God in the 4th and Sth verses—‘ These 
are they which follow the Lamb whithersoever he goeth; these 
were redeemed from among men, being the first fruits unto God 
and to the Lamb; and in their mouth was found no guile, for they 
are without fault before the throne of God’—are, strange to say, 
applied to the British people! although nothing can be plainer 
than that the individuals referred to are at the very period seen 
standing ‘ with the Lamb’ ‘ before the throne of God.’ We greatly 
regret that so able and pious a commentator should be so far 
misled as to apply such exalted language to a nation so corrupt 
as ours. 

In expounding the vials, Mr. Frere considers them as already 
past, except the seventh, which began to be accomplished at the 
French Revolution in 1848, but it is not yet at an end. The mil- 
lennial scene (xx. 4) he interprets literally ; and Jooks forward to a 
personal reign of our Lord with his risen saints during a thousand 

years. 
4 The ‘ Commentary on the Apocalypse’ by the justly celebrated 
Hengstenberg, as yet only reaches to chapter xii. of that book ; 
and there is, we understand, no immediate prospect of the re- 
mainder. We shall therefore at present give only a brief outline 
of Hengstenberg’s interpretation of the Apocalypse, reserving the 
discussion of his theory till we have the whole work in our hands. 
In the early part of this first volume we have the period of the 
composition of the book discussed at some length. The result is 
n favour of the later date. Hengstenberg decidedly thinks that 
it must have been written in the time of the Emperor Domitian, 
and ata period of persecution. ‘There is no express reference to 
the destruction of Jerusalem as impending, therefore it was written 
subsequently to that event. 

This learned commentator divides the Apocalypse into a certain 
number of groups. The first is the group of the seven churches. 
The second is the group of the seven seals. The third is the group 
of the seven trumpets. The fourth is the group of the ‘ three 
enemies of the kingdom of God,’ viz., the dragon, the ten-horned 
beast from the sea, and the two-horned beast from the earth. The 
first beast he considers a symbolic representation of the mass of 
mankind—the God-hostile power of the world. The second beast 
he thinks a figurative emblem of philosophy, falsely so called. 

We now come to the fifth group, which is that of the vials. The 
sixth is that of the special judgment of the beasts. All these groups 
are, according to Hengstenberg, not successive, but complementary, 
as he terms them. ‘The one fills up what was wanting in the 
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other, but each reaches down to the end of time. The learned 
author does not think, as is usual with other commentators, that 
each vision of this mysterious book received its accomplishment in 
any specific event. ‘They are rather to be interpreted generally, as 
denoting certain agencies in operation at different periods of the 
Church’s history. 

Between several of these groups, Hengstenberg places episodes, 
or intermediate scenes—as, for instance, that of the 7th chapter, 
and that of the 10th also. ‘The group of the vials he regards as a 
sort of prelude to the next group—that of the ‘ special judgment of 
the enemies of God’s kingdom.’ Such is a brief outline of this 
valuable contribution to Apocalyptic literature. We look forward 
with no ordinary interest to the remainder of the book, on receiving 
which we shall be better able to give a view of the whole theory of 
the gifted author in reference to the book of the pemeporyen:: 








ON THE PRESENT CONDITION OF THE 
MEDICAL PROFESSION IN SYRIA." 


Tue East has been called the cradle of medical science. Under 
the patronage and protection of the Khalifehs of Baghdad and 
Egypt, various departments of knowledge were pursued with 
eagerness, and many arts were carried to a good degree of per- 
fection ; but particular precedence was ever given to the science 
of medicine, and its votaries often received the highest honours 
and emoluments. ‘This high respect paid to the healing art must 
have arisen not only from the nature of its primary object, the 
relief of the various ills to which flesh is heir, but also from its 
intrinsic difficulties, and from the fact of its involving, to a great 
degree, an acquaintance with the whole circle of the sciences. 
Physicians were generally at the same time naturalists, metaphy- 





* It has often occurred to us to want a good account of the diseases and medical 
practice of Syria, without which it is not easy to understand the allusions to those 
subjects which we find in the Scriptures. Especially as contributing to the identi- 
fication of the diseases named in the Bible would ond an account be of importance. 
It is therefore with much gratification that we found in the last Number of the 
Journal of the American Oriental Society (New Haven, 1849) a valuable and in- 
teresting communication on this subject from the Rev. C. V. A. Van Dyck, M.D., 
missionary in Syria of the American Board of Foreign Missions, who has had such 
very peculiar advantages in investigating this matter as could scarcely be found 
combined in any other person. As the Journal of the American Oriental Society 
appears to be but little known in this country, unless to a few Oriental scholars, we 
are induced to render this valuable information accessible here, by giving it a place 
in the Journal of Sacred Literature. The interest of the article is much enhanced 
by the indications of Oriental customs and ideas which it affords—Eprror, J.S. I. 
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sicians, astrologers, and alchemists, a fact which accounts for their 
being called Hukema, wise men, their proper designation being 
’Tibba, healers. Both titles continue in use, although the present 
‘incumbents’ deserve neither the one nor the other. 

The names of Avicenna, Abulcasis, Avenzoar, Averroes, and 
Rhazes are familiar to every medical man. The works of the 
latter are very rare, and are not so much valued by the present 
Arab physicians as those of Avicenna, whose elaborate treatises 
upon pathology, materia medica, theory and practice, and natural 
science, form the basis of oriental practice at the present day. 
The work of Razi, in which he notices some of the exanthemata, 
and prescribes treatment much the same as that now employed by 
our own practitioners, is thrown aside; and the most decided pre- 
ference is given to the treatment based upon the theory of morbi- 
fic humours as advanced by Avicenna, who drew most of his 
information from the works of Galen, Dioscorides, Aristotle, Hip- 
pocrates, and other ancient Greek authors. 

Much has been said about Arab science in general, and high 
praises have been bestowed upon Arab philosophers ; but I ima- 
gine that a full development of facts would show that by far 
the greater part of Arab science has been derived from Greek 
sources. The questions, how, and when, and by whom, Greek 
literature was introduced into the Arabic language would afford 
abundant matter for research to the Arabic scholar. Something 
may be learned on this subject from the following brief accounts 
of a few eminent Arab physicians, drawn mostly from [bn Khal- 
likan’s ‘ Memoirs of the eminent Men of Islamism.”» 

1. Abu Hashim Ibn Yezid Ibn Mu’aweh Ibn Abi Sofyan El- 
Amawi. He was one of the most learned men of the Koreish, 
particularly in medicine and alchemy, subjects upon which he 
wrote several tracts. He obtained most of his information from 
a monk called Merjanus the Greek, and one of his tracts is de- 
voted to an account of his transactions with this monk, mingled 
with snatches of poetry, some of which are in praise of his teacher. 
His grandfather, Abu Sofyan, was the conductor of the caravan 
of the Koreish which caused the battle of Bedr. He died in the 
85th year of the Hegira. 

2. Abu ’Abdalla Ja’far Es-Sadik Ibn Mohammed El-Bakir 
Ibn ’Ali Zein El-’ Abidin Ibn ’Ali Ibn Abi Talib, who was born in 
the 80th year of the Hegira, and was surnamed Es-Sadik in con- 
sequence of the uprightness of his character. He wrote a work 
on alchemy and magic, which was commented upon and enlarged 
in a work of 2000 pages by his disciple Abu Musa Jabir Ibn 





> A manuscript copy of this work was offered for sale at Aleppo a few years since, 
for sixty dollars, and was considered cheap, 
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Hayyan Es-Sufi Et-Tartusi. He died in the 148th year of the 
Hegira, and was buried at Medina in the sepulchre of his ances- 
tors. His mother was a descendant of Abu Bekr Es-Siddik. 

3. Abu Zeid Hunain Ibn Ishak El-’ Abadi, who was one of the 
most distinguished physicians of his day, and familiar with the 
Greek language. He was the principal translator of Greek works 
into Arabic under the Khalifeh Harun Er-Reshid, who, in con- 
nection with his Wezir Ja’far El-Barmaki, made great exertions 
towards introducing the literature of Greece among the Arabs. 
His translation of Euclid alone would give him a deserved cele- 
brity. He also wrote several works on medicine. His death 
occurred in the 260th year of the Hegira. 

4. Abu Ya’kub Ishak Ibn Hunain Ibn Ishak El-’ Abadi, son 
of Abu Zeid above mentioned. He was taught medicine and 
Greek by his father, whom he was in the habit of accompanying 
in his professional visits. He also made several translations han 
Greek into Arabic, and among others some of selections from 
Aristotle. His death was caused by a paralytic attack in the 
298th or 299th year of the Hegira. The family name ’Abadi is 
derived from ’Abad El-Hira, a title given to several families, 
originally Christian, who settled in the province of El-Hira, in 
consequence of their allegiance to the kings of Persia. In the 
17th year of the Hegira, Sa’ad Ibn Abi Wakkas destroyed El- 
Hira by order of "Omar Ibn El-Kattab, and built El-Kufa in its 
stead. 

5. Abu-l-Hasan Thabit Ibn Kurra Ibn Zehrun Ibn Marinus Ibn 
Malajerius El-Harrani, the arithmetician and physician. He was 
born in the 22Ist year of the Hegira at Harran in Mesopotamia, 
which is said by Jarir Et-Tabari, in his history, to have been 
built by Harran the father of Lot. He wrote several works on 
medicine and philosophy, besides correcting and enlarging Euclid 
as left by Hunain Ibn Ishak El-’Abadi. His son Ibrahim fol- 
lowed in the footsteps of his father, and became one of the eminent 
men of his time. One of his descendants, Abu-l-Hasan Thabit, 
also became a noted physician and Greek scholar. He was well 
versed in the writings of Hippocrates and Galen, and had some 
reputation as a mathematician. 

6. Er-Rais Abu’ Ali El-Husein Ibn ’Abdallah Ibn Sina, fami- 
liarly known as Avicenna. His father was originally from Balkh 
in the southern part of Grand Bokhara, whence he afterwards 
removed to Kharmeithen, near Bokhara the capital, where he held 
the office of a government agent. The subject of this notice was 
born at Karmeithen in the month of Safar of the 370th year of 
the Hegira. His parents afterwards removed to Bokhara the 
capital, and the son commenced his literary career by picking up 
knowledge 
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knowledge from various sources as he best could. At the age of 
ten years he had become familiar with the Koran, had acquired 
some knowledge of the belles-lettres of the day, and had made a 
laudable proficiency in casuistry, arithmetic, and algebra. About 
this time his father received as a guest a learned man and physician, 
named Abu ’Abdallah En-Nateli, under whose tuition Abu ’Ali 
read ‘Kitab el-Eisagoge ’* on logic, Euclid, and the Almagest,* 
in which he soon so far surpassed his teacher as to point out many 
things either unknown to him, or previously unobserved by him. 
En-Nateli being afterwards called to the prince Khuwarezm Shah 
Mamun Ibn Mohammed, Abu ’Ali continued the pursuit of 
physics, theology, and medicine. As a physician he soon sur- 
passed the best practitioners of his own and former ages, so that, 
by the time he arrived at the age of sixteen, the learned from all 
parts sought his acquaintance and instruction. It is said of him, 
that, during this period, he rarely allowed himself the amount of 
sleep necessary to nature ; and, whenever a difficult question pre- 
sented itself, it was his custom to perform his ablutiéns and then 
proceed to the mosque and ask assistance from God. The Emir 
Nuh Ibn Nasr Es-Samani, prince of Khorasan, being taken ill, 
Abu ’Ali was called to prescribe for him, and succeeded in effect- 
ing a cure. This circumstance attached him to the prince, at 
whose court he remained, having free access to the library, which 
is said to have been the most choice collection of the age. Here 
Abu ’Ali pursued his studies with the utmost assiduity, until he 
had made his own all that was valuable in the collection of books 
just mentioned, which, being soon after burnt, he remained sole 
possessor of its treasures of knowledge. It has been hinted that 
he was himself privy to its destruction with a view to securing 
the superiority he had acquired from an acquaintance with its 
contents. 

When Abu ’Ali had arrived at the age of twenty-two, his father 
died, and, the Samani dynasty falling into decline, he left Bok- 
hara, and went to Kurkanj, the capital of Khuwarezm, and 
entered the service of Khuwarezm Shah ’Ali Ibn Mamun Ibn 
Mohammed, who gave him a salary adequate to his support. He 
afterwards remained for a time in the service of the Emir Shems 
El-Mw’ali Kabus Ibn Weshemkir, prince of Tabaristan ; but, 
upon the breaking out of the revolution by which that prince was 
overthrown and imprisoned, Abu ’Ali went to Dahistan, where he 
suffered a severe illness. He then returned to Jurjan,° and while 





© The ’E.caywyh of Porphyry. 
4 In Arabic saws} ; Gr., 7 peylorn, t. e. the MeydAn otyratis of Ptolemy. 
* The Arabic form of the name Kurkanj. 
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there wrote his work entitled ‘ Kitab el-Awsat El-Jurjani.’ After 
several removals he at last became Wezir to Shems ed-D6let, 
prince of Hamadan; but the troops of that prince becoming en- 
raged against him, plundered his dwelling, seized his person, and 
demanded of the prince permission to put him to death. ‘To avoid 
this he was dismissed from the service; but Shems ed-Délet, 
being soon after seized with a violent fit of colic, recalled Abu 
’Ali, apologised for his former conduct, and restored him to the 
dignity of Wezir. Shems ed-Délet soon after died, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son Taj ed-Dolet. The latter dismissed Abu ’Ali, 
who came to Ispahan, where he received many favours from the 
prince ’Ala ed-Délet Ibn Ja’far Ibn Kakweh. During his resi- 
dence at Ispahan, he was seized with a fit of colic, and treated his 
own case, making use of enemata as the principal means of relief, 
using them, it is said, to the number of eighty every day. Dysen- 
tery succeeded, by which he was very much reduced. After 
recovering from this attack he accompanied ’Ala ed-Délet on a 
journey, and was again seized with colic while on the road. He 
again resorted to enemata, and ordered his attendant to add to 
each one-third of adrachm of parsley.'. By mistake, or intention- 
ally, five drachms were added, which aggravated the disease. 
Some of his servants also added opium to his medicines in order 
to cause his death, because, having fallen under his displeasure, 
they feared the consequences in case of his recovery. ‘The dis- 
ease continued upon him for a considerable time, with occasional 
relapses and recoveries, until he accompanied Shems ed-Dolet on 
a journey from Ispahan to Hamadan. He was again seized with 
colic on the way, and arrived at Hamadan in a state of complete 
exhaustion. Despairing of recovery he purified himself, gave 
alms, freed his Mamelukes, read the Koran through every three 
days, and died on a Friday during the month of Ramadhan, in 
the 428th year of the Hegira. 

Abu ’Ali is said to have written works on various subjects, to 
the number of a hundred, of which I have been able to obtain 
only his ‘Canon of Medicine,’ a tract on logic, one on physics, 
one on metaphysics, and a medical work in verse, in the composi- 
tion of which last he has followed the desperate propensity which 
Arabs seem to have had for putting all their sciences into rhyme. 
His ‘ Canon of Medicine’ was printed at Rome in the year 1593, 
probably for the use of the medical schools of Europe. The fol- 
lowing general outline will convey some idea of the subjects of 
which he treats :— 





‘ The word karafs, or hurfus, is used indiscriminately for parsley, celery, and 
water-cress. See Avicenne Opera. Rome: 1593, pp. 195. 
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Book I. 

Chapter 1. Introduction—Objects of medical seience—Elementary 
bodies—Temperaments—Humours— Anatomy of the bones—Muscles, 
nerves, arteries, veins—Functions, animal and mental. 

Chapter 2. Nosology— Physical agents, and changes of the seasons 
—Etiology—Symptomatology—On the ‘pulse—On the excrementitial 
secretions, and their value-in diagnosis and prognosis. 

Chapter 3. On the management and education of children—Their 
diseases and treatment—Exercise, its necessity and varieties—On 
shampooing —On the use of hot and cold bathing—On diet and regi- 
men—-On fatigue—On old age, and preservation of health at that time 
of life—Diet and exercise proper for old persons—On maintaining the 
equilibrium of the system—On the change of habits required by the 
change of the seasons—Qn preventives of disease, and precautions 
against it, particularly as regards travelling by sea or land. 

Chapter 4. On the use of evacuants—Emetics—Cathartics—Hy per- 
emesis and hypercatharsis—On enemata—Liniments and embrocations 
—Douches—Venesection, cupping, leeching—On tumours and open- 
ing them—On the actual cautery and means of allaying pain. 


Boox II. 

Chapter 1. On the combination of medicines—Classification of 
remedies—Pharmaceutical preparations—Collection and preservation 
of medicines. 

Chapter 2. Articles of the materia medica described, and their uses 
pointed out, arranged alphabetically. 


Boox III. 
Chapter 1. Diseases of the various organs, beginning with the head, 
preceded by an anatomical account of each organ as treated of. 


Boox IV. 

Chapter 1, On fevers and exanthemata. 

Chapter 2. On crises and critical days. 

Chapter 3. On phlegmonous and other tumours. 

“Chapter 4. Wounds—Concussions, contusions— U leers— Diseases of 
the bones. 

Chapter 5. Dislocations—Fractures, simple and compound. 

Chapter 6. On poisons, mineral and vegetable, and their antidotes— 
Stings of serpents—Hydrophobia. 

Chapter 7. On the hair—Causes of baldness—Diseases of the scalp— 
On grey hairs and the prevention of them—On colouring the hair— 
On dandruff and scurf—On the complexion, what beautifies and what 
injures it—Cicatrices—Freckles—On the bohak, and white and black 
leprosy—Scurvy, itch, and other cutaneous diseases—Excrescences— 
Chaps—-Marasmus— Obesity. 

Boox V. 
Chapter 1. Pharmacy—Conserves, electuaries, ointments, &c. 
Chapter 2. Tried remedies—Specifies and recipes. 


The above, together with a tract on logic, one on physics, and 
one 
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one on metaphysics, form a folio volume of 1036 pages, closely 
printed in small type. 

Others might be added to our list of eminent Arab physicians, 
but I fear too much has been said already which is foreign to the 
waned subject of this paper. Although great praise may justly 

e given to the Arab nation as the preservers of science, they 
deserve none as discoverers. Even their claims as the originators 
of chemistry, so long conceded, have proved unfounded, and the 
most that can be said in their favour is, that they made some im- 
provements in what they derived from extraneous sources, and, by 
their conquests in the north of Africa and in Spain, became the 
means of awakening Europe from its lethargy, and of introducing 
into its seminaries of learning branches of science for which they 
were themselves indebted to Greece and India. Few individuals, 
even of the most learned and enlightened nations of the earth, culti- 
vate science for its own sake. Honour and emolument have ever 
been the great stimuli to exertion and study; and the Arab race 
differs not from the rest of mankind in this respect. As long as 
such men as Harun Er-Reshid and his immediate successors conti- 
nued to be the patrons of literature and honoured and rewarded 
its votaries, so long the Arabs continued its pursuit, and no longer. 
The neglect into which literary accomplishments had fallen even 
in the time of El-Hariri is beautifully hinted at in his forty-third 
Makameh. Besides this, Islamism in itself considered must be 
regarded as a desolating superstition. ‘The same principle which 
led the Kalifeh "Omar to order the burning of the Alexandrian 
library has since then worked the ruin of many a fair structure, 
and given the death-blow to many a worthy enterprise. Improve- 
ment among the Osmanli Turks began when their religion began 
to lose its hold upon their minds. ‘That the science of medicine, 
under these pernicious influences, has not altogether shared the 
fate of its kindred, and been buried deep under the same wave 
which swept away the writings of astronomers, chemists, naturalists, 
and historians, must be attributed in part to its nature and object, 
which give it high respect even among the most barbarous tribes, 
and in part to those faint remembrances of the past which dimly 
shadow forth the celebrity and success of the old Arab physicians. 
Faith in the power of the medical art is thus maintained, notwith- 
standing ignorance and want of success on the part of its practi- 
tioners; and this faith has been strengthened by the occasional 
visits of educated European physicians, whose dexterity in opera- 
tion and skill in managing disease have shown the capability of 
the science when rightly understood and applied. 





8 But see Humboldt’s Cosmos, Sabine’s transl., ii. pp. 201 and ff. 
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It may at first sight seem inconsistent that those who believe in 
irrevocable fate should place confidence in preventive or remedial 
means. ‘The two things are partly reconcilable by falling back 
upon human ignorance of what may be the fated decree in any 

articular case; and partly by a retreat upon the creed itself. 

f Zeno’s slave was fated to steal, he was also fated to be whipped ; 
and so Mohammed, when some one said, ‘O prophet of God ! 
inform me respecting charms, and the medicines which I swallow, 
and the shields which I make use of for protection, whether they 
prevent any of the orders of God,’ replied, ‘ These are also by the 
order of God.” 

Small as is the amount of medical knowledge among the Arabs, 
at the present day, the meaus of obtaining it are still more limited. 
Medical works, like all others, exist only in manuscript ; and there 
are few persons who have the means of gathering around them 
more than two or three of the minor ones. Besides this the West 
has plundered the East of a large part of its literature. Many 
valuable works which cannot now be found at all among the 
Arabs, are preserved in the libraries of Europe. I have never 
seen or heard of a manuscript copy of Avicenna’s works, and 
copies of the edition printed at Rome are rare and costly. A 
later work on materia medica and therapeutics, by Dawud El- 
Basir El-Antaki, is more common, and much esteemed ; though 
it is little more extensive than Avicenna’s work in those depart- 
ments, and is founded upon it. Ibn Beitar’s botanical dictionary 
is scarcely to be found. Minor works, apparently borrowed in 
part from it, are quite common, such as ‘ ‘The book of what the 
physician may not be ignorant of,’ and a Materia Medica, animal, 
mineral, and vegetable, by Mesih Ibn Yehya of Damascus. 
Translations from Hippocrates, Aristotle, Galen, Paracelsus, and 
others, are comparatively abundant, and the possession of any one 
of them is sufficient to give to a man the title of Doctor. 

The efforts of Mohammed ’Ali in Egypt have secured the 
establishment of medical institutions and hospitals, where numbers 
of Egyptian youth are instructed according to the principles of 
the French school, and European works upon the various depart- 
ments of medicine, and other sciences, have been translated into 
Arabic and printed. It is, however, an objection to these works, 
that, in the process of translation, sufficient care has not been 
taken to search out the proper Arabic technical terms, particularly 
as regards the names of medicines. It is true that, in consequence 
of the advancement of science, many new words must necessarily 
be introduced into the language. But in the works alluded to 





h For a full account of this matter, see Lane’s translation of the Thousand and 
one Nights, chap. i. note 5. 
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new words have been coined for things which have pure Arabic 
names ; and where this is not the case, the terms are not only not 
rendered into Arabic, but are so much changed as not to be 
recognizable even to one familiar with the languages from which 
they are drawn, so that they remain like the olive-tree mentioned 
in the Koran, neither oriental nor occidental.' Nevertheless it 
must be acknowledged that the profession in Egypt is far in 
advance of what it is any other part of the East. A very few 
individuals in Syria have profited by the Egyptian books, and by 
associating with the physicians of the army during the continuance 
of Mohammed ’Ali’s dominion in that province. The old Emir 
Beshir sent several promising Syrian youth to be educated in the 
Egyptian schools and hospitals, some of whom are still pursuing 
their studies there. Those who have returned have not fulfilled 
the expectations formed with regard to them, except in the single 
instance of a young man now practising in Beirut. 

Though, as has been stated, the means of acquiring an adequate 
knowledge of modern medical science are altogether wanting in 
Syria, and the ancient authors are accessible to few, yet this does 
not prevent any individual, high or low, rich or poor, learned or 
unlearned, from setting up as a practitioner at any moment. 
Almost innumerable are the instances in which poor tradesmen, 
mechanics, and farmers, suddenly conceiving the idea of practising 
medicine, leave their several employments, buy a lancet, or grind 
an old knife-blade into the shape of one, and give themselves out 
as Doctors ; and, strange to say, all these individuals find more 
or less encouragement. Incapacity to read and write forms no 
impediment to becoming a physician, and we find many of these 
vain pretenders going about, bleeding, and administering medi- 
cines, from simple coloured water to the powerful elaterium.* 
This state of things finds a support in the universal belief in 
specifics, which exists both among Mohammedans and Christians. 
Tradition informs us that Mohammed said, ‘There is a medicine 
for every pain; then, when the medicine reaches the pain, it is 
cured by the order of God ;’ consequently, the poorest and most 
illiterate vagabond may have a specific for certain cases, and the 
case to which he is called may be one of those to which his remedy 
is adapted. The injury which may result, should not such a for- 
tunate coincidence occur, is not taken into the account. An effort 
was made by an intelligent man residing in Damascus to remedy 
this state of things in that city. Having raised himself above the 





i Sirah, xxiv. v. 35. . 

« The Momordica elaterium abounds in nearly all parts of the country, and is 
usually given in the fresh state, and rather weak. The people are not in the habit 
of preparing the concentrated extract. 
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common level by a careful study of the modern Egyptian medical 
works, and acquired much from the visits of Clot Bey and other 
practitioners, he succeeded in organizing a Board of the most 
respectable physicians of Damascus, and obtained a decree from 
the then existing local authorities, that no man should be allowed 
to practise medicine in the city without a certificate from that 
Board, thus excluding from the exercise of the profession all such 
as were not possessed of some acquaintance with either ancient or 
modern authors. I have not learned whether this Board is still in 
existence or not, or whether the decree of the local government 
has been renewed or nullified. 

As the practitioner seldom receives a fee for mere advice, it 
becomes his interest to do something in every case to which he 
may be called. Were the means usually employed of such a 
nature as to do no harm, in case no good resulted, this might be 
well enough; but in the great majority of cases blood-letting is 
the resort at all events; and it is oftentimes repeated at each 
succeeding visit until the patient dies, or gets well in spite of the 
efforts of his physician to kill him. It is common, in cases of 
chronic disease, for the practitioner to make a contract with the 
patient for a certain sum, and in case of failure in effecting a cure 
to receive nothing ; but he generally manages to secure at least a 
part of the compensation in advance, upon pretence of purchasing 
medicines, or the like, so as to be sure of not coming off entirely 
empty-handed. 

The theory of medicine in the East corresponds, in very nearly 
all points, with the old humoral pathology, its basis being the four 
humours, namely, blood, bile, phlegm, and black bile. To these 
must be added an all pervading agent denominated rih, wind ; to 
which a great variety of morbid affections are referred. It acts 
upon any part of the system, often removes suddenly from one 
organ to another, and is treated with stimulating remedies. In- 
flammatory and febrile affections are called nazal dam, determina- 
tion of blood, and are treated by blood-letting. A large majority 
of practitioners recognize only these two classes, that is, they make 
all diseases sthenic, or asthenic, and in practice are as good Bru- 
nonians as Brown himself could wish to see. But the difficulty is 
that they have no true idea of the nature of these two classes of 





™ The following case occurred in Aleppo. A man came to the shop of a physician 
with a slightly inflamed eye; after examining it, he sprinkled ina litue eye- 
powder, took his pay, and directed the man to call again the day following; he did 
so, and the operation was repeated, but the payment was forgotten. This happened 
several times, until one day the principal was absent from the shop, and the clerk, 
examining the eye, found in it a little piece of the beard of wheat, which he removed, 
and the cure was effected. Upon informing his master, he replied: ‘O fool! do you 
suppose I did not know what was in his eye; you have only made us lose our fee.’ 
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disease, which in reality are not altogether without basis; and 
consequently the diagnosis between them must be very liable to 
error. So we often see a poor fellow tossing about with griping 
flatulent pains in the bowels bled to the extent of a pound or two, 
while one who cannot bear the slightest pressure upon the abdomen 
is filled with cinnamon, nutmeg, cloves, and highly-seasoned animal 
food. Phlegm is supposed to arise principally from the nature of 
the water habitually drank, and to it are attributed coughs and 
diarrhoeas. Bile occasions an infinite number of ailments of various 
sorts. Black bile is supposed to operate principally by causing 
low spirits, bad temper, and sometimes mental derangement, and 
must be treated by travelling, cheerful suciety, and amusements. 
From the foregoing statements ignorance of the circulation of the 
blood will be readily detected, and the fancies of the old humour- 
alists recognized. Every individual has a more or less perfect 
idea of this system, which shows itself daily to one engaged in 

ractice among the Arabs, especially in the examination of patients. 
t is often with the utmost difficulty that an account of the patient’s 
feelings and symptoms can be obtained ; instead of which one is 
annoyed with his ideas and those of his friends, as to the nature of 
his complaints. One has a cold wind in his stomach; another, 
superabundance of bile; another, a great deal of black bile; 
another, phlegm ; another, wind in the joints; another, a deter- 
mination of blood to some part, and so on ad infinitum; and it is 
only by examining and cross-examining, with a severe trial to 
patience and good-humour, that a satisfactory idea of the nature 
of the case can be obtained. Moreover, such is the disposition 
to exaggerate, that liberal discount must often be made, which 
can be done ad libitum when one has gained a little experience, 
and all statements require to be taken cum grano salis. It may 
be as well here as elsewhere to notice a fanciful complaint to 


which the Arabs are subject, called wits weththab.” Itis attended 


with uneasy sensations, especially a feeling of weight about the 
precordia, and sometimes difficult respiration, a feeling of languor, 
and other symptoms of fatigue or of indigestion. ‘The cause is 
supposed to be a swelling of the deep dorsal muscles, between the 
scapule, and a person is employed to grasp these muscles with the 
hand and squeeze them to the utmost of his power, which pro- 
cedure is said to afford immediate relief. So firm is the belief in 








» From the root os, to spring upon, to leap suddenly,—from the suddenness 
of its attacks. 
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Although all the physical agents in the production of health or 
disease are more or less taken into account, yet by far the greatest 
stress is laid upon water. In removing from one locality to 
another, nothing is more deprecated than a change of water. In 
recommending the salubrity of any situation the highest encomium 
which can be bestowed is to pronounce its water good. Here, as 
in most other cases, the old adage that ‘ every crow fancies its own 
young the whitest,’ is fully verified. No man can be induced to 
acknowledge that the water of his own village is not preferable to 
that of any other. ‘To condemn a locality with an Arab it needs 
only to be said that its water is bad ; but what qualities constitute 
good, and what bad water, is a question difficult to decide ; pre- 
judice, more than anything else, determining opinions upon the 
subject. It is contended that the water of certain localities has a 
more powerful digestive quality than that of others; and it is said 
of several places, that if a man eats a stuffed sheep, and drinks of 
the water, the sensation of hunger very soon returns, as if he had 
eaten nothing; and that no injury results from any over-loading 
of the stomach, all bad consequences being prevented by the 
digestive quality of the water. ‘The ideas of the present Arab 
physicians with regard to dietetics and hygiene, are a strange mix- 
ture of fancies and absurdities. Persons labouring under a febrile 
affection are scrupulously deprived of all cold drinks ; but animal 
broths, jellies, sweetmeats, walnuts, hazel-nuts, almonds, and such 
like articles, are freely allowed. Pomegranates and raw quinces® 
are considered as highly beneficial in such cases, and are eagerly 
sought after, insomuch that in visiting a sick friend no present is 
considered more in place than a few pomegranates. These would 
hares do no injury were the seeds rejected, but to avoid swal- 

owing them an Arab considers altogether a work of supereroga- 
tion, which he is not bound to perform, especially in ill health ; 
consequently, the stomach is filled with a most irritating, indiges- 
tible mass, and the symptoms are almost invariably aggravated. 
If the patient does not eat it is supposed he must certainly die ; 
and so various stews, jellies, soups, and mixtures of animal and 
vegetable food are prepared, in order to induce a loathing stomach 
to receive something nourishing ; while, at the same time, unirri- 
tating articles of diet, such as sago, arrowroot, gruels, and other 
farinaceous preparations, are entirely unknown. The nearest 
approach to anything of the kind is a preparation of starch, boiled 
and sweetened with sugar, and also pounded rice, boiled with 
milk ; but these are perfectly despicable in Arab eyes, and are 





© Quinces are hawked about the streets with the following cry : ‘Cure your sick 
one—Quinces !’ 
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regarded as by no means sufficient to support the system under 
disease. Persons labouring under any affection of the lungs, 
attended with cough, whether fever be present or not, are directed 
| to avoid carefully all acids and acidulated food or drink. Leben, 
coagulated milk, is said to possess great refrigerant qualities, and 
is consequently unadapted to such constitutions as are liable to 
‘wind’ affections. Dzbs, the juice of the grape boiled to a syrup, 
is also considered cooling (what fine cooling wine!) but honey is 
regarded as heating in the extreme. Wine and spirits (arrack) 
in small quantities, the latter just before and the former during 
meals, are considered as good promoters of digestion. Moham- 
medans of course discard both the wine and the spirits, but all classes 
unite in condemning the use of cold water until an hour or two 
after the food has been taken. The principle of abstinence from 
spirituous liquors is seldom reduced to practice, except by those 
who are more than ordinarily scrupulous in regard to their habits. 
The staple article of diet, and that upon which the main reliance 
is placed, is bread. Next to bread, the principal articles of food 
in cities are rice and mutton, with vegetables of various sorts, such 
as the badenjan, a variety of the Solanum melongena, beans, let- 
tuce, cabbage, beets, turnips, cauliflowers, small squashes, okra, 
onions, garlic, ete. ‘The tomato, though growing abundantly in 
all parts of the country, has only within fifteen or twenty years 
come into general use, and that mostly through its use by the 
Franks. Potatoes have been cultivated for several years in the 
neighbourhood of Ehden, and on the mountains above Tripoli ; 
but the cultivation of them is now extending. More common is a 
species of arum, which, though very acrid, like all of its genus, in 
the raw state, yet when fully cooked makes a palatable and not 
unwholesome dish. ‘The* food of the peasantry, next to bread, 
consists almost wholly of olives, coagulated milk, and lentiles 
cooked with mutton-fat or oil, and mixed with a few chopped 
onions. In the interior, burghul, wheat coarsely ground, forms 
the staple article of food. It is cooked with mutton-fat, or, in 
grazing districts, with butter. Meat is rarely tasted ; and there 
is little variation from this coarse fare from one end of the year to 
the other. In many localities rice is unknown except as an article 
of diet for the sick, and it is a common form of imprecation to 
say-- ‘ May your house never be clear of rice,’ meaning, may you 
always have sickness in your family so as to render rice necessary 
as an article of diet. It may here be asked why rice was not 
mentioned above in speaking of the food for the sick ; the reason 
is that an Arab relishes rice only when cooked with fat or butter, 
mixed with chopped meat and the seeds of the pine. 

Even the above mentioned coarse fare is often beyond the reach 
of 
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of the abject poor, who subsist, much of the time, upon barley- 
bread, olives, and raw onions. As might be expected, such 
aliment gives rise to various affections of the digestive organs. 
The form of disease most frequently encountered is a most dis- 
tressing and obstinate dyspepsia. The great uneasiness expe- 
rienced after taking food, compels the sufferer to endure the 
gnawings of hunger as long as possible ; and when at last he can 
hold out no longer, the food is swallowed only to cause more 
intense suffering until it is rejected. This state of things some- 
times lasts for years, and sometimes terminates sooner in chronic 
inflammation or ulceration of the stomach. In other cases, where 
the irritation is seated in the duodenum, the gastralgia occurs 
some hours after eating and continues until digestion is completed. 
Cases of the latter class are usually connected with hepatic de- 
rangement, and though not so urgent in their symptoms, or so 
speedy in their termination as the former, are yet quite as ob- 
stinate, and usually proceed from bad to worse, until the patient 
is worn out with suffering or carried off by diarrhoea. These 
cases, occurring generally among laborious, hard-working people, 
are perhaps the more unmanageable on that account. All reme- 
dial means employed upon them may be considered as thrown 
away, on account of the utter impossibility of restricting the patient 
to anything like a simple, unirritating diet. Indeed, as has been 
remarked before, the Arabs know no such diet. Arab practitioners 
treat these diseases as ‘superabundance of bile,’ and follow them 
up with repeated drastic cathartics, or denominate them ‘ wind,’ 
and exhibit stimulating, heating remedies ; both of which courses, 
it is needless to add, only aggravate the disease. 

To the prevailing use of uncooked food, animal and vegetable, 
may perhaps be attributed the great prevalence of worms among 
the Arabs. Be this the cause or not, it is a fact that scarcely one 
person in fifty is unaffected by some variety of these parasites, by 
far the most prevalent of which is the tapeworm. Aside from the 
annoyance they occasion, the presence of these worms often gives 
rise to anomalous symptoms, which frequently confuse the prac- 
titioner who has not been in the habit of meeting them ; but after 
a little experience a glance of the eye is usually sufficient to 
determine the cause of the difficulty. Very little reliance can 
be placed upon the statements of the patient, for unless he has 
passed worms within two or three days he will strenuously deny 
their presence, and is sometimes really ignorant of their exist- 
ence. ‘The Arab physicians are very deficient in their knowledge 
of the proper treatment of these complaints. The bark of the 

omegranate-root, soap, and some few other trifling articles, are 
all the remedies they use. Of the use of mercurial preparations, 
tin, 
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tin, oil of turpentine, and such like vermifuges, they are entirely 
ignorant. 

A great majority of the present Arab physicians have not the 
slightest idea of the true anatomical structure of the human frame. 
Even those very few who have studied the descriptions of Avicenna, 
have no clear conception of the arrangement, or relative position, 
or functions of the different organs of the body. One of the most 
respectable physicians of Tripoli, a man tolerably well read in 
Arabic medical literature, maintained very strenuously that the 
liver occupied the left side of the abdominal cavity. Another, 
who was prescribing for a patient dying from ulceration of the 
bowels, declared the disease to be an ‘opening of the lungs.’ 
Another declared a case of bloody urine to be caused by ‘ wind in 
the bladder.’ The pain in the back and loins which always accom- 
panies fever, is often treated by a local abstraction of blood. 
Pain in the stomach is universally denominated ‘ pain in the heart.’ 
Cynanche tonsillaris is supposed to be caused by the tonsils, called 
‘daughters of the ears,’ falling down upon the pharynx, and relief 
is to be obtained by ‘lifting them up,’ which is done by gentle 
pressure upon the tonsillar region, accompanied by friction with 
the thumbs along the under margin of the jaw, over its angle, 
towards the ears. The only difference known between arteries 
and veins is that the former pulsate and the latter do not. Hernia 
and hydrocele are denominated ‘wind of the scrotum ; and he- 
morrhoids, ‘ wind of the rectum.’ This entire ignorance of anatomy 
must continue as long as the present superstitious horror of muti- 
lating the dead prevails. Autopsic examinations could not be 
obtained in one out of a thousand cases, and dissections are out of 
the question. 

The most implicit reliance is placed upon the state of the pulse, 
as an indication of health or disease, and a knowledge of its 
varieties is supposed to enable a person to distinguish all morbid 
affections, without any inquiry into other symptoms. The patient 
comes to the physician, and holds out his hand ; the pulse is felt 
in each wrist successively, and if by previous knowledge of his 
habits, or by catching some complaint which he may have dropped 
to the bystanders, the practitioner can make out the case within 
any reasonable degree of probability, he is content ; if not, he 
draws out in a random conversation enough to enable him to pre- 
scribe upon some sort of foundation, but at the same time convey- 
ing the idea that his whole dependence is upon the pulse, and his 
knowledge of the disease derived altogether from that source. So 
far is this confidence carried, that women ‘in doubt as to their 
situation present themselves before a physician that he may decide 
from the pulse whether they are pregnant or otherwise, and whether 
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the foetus be a male or a female ; all of which the physician deter- 
mines with the utmost gravity and assurance, and a thousand 
failures cannot destroy the confidence built upon a single success- 
ful ‘guess.’ Neither is it by any means necessary that the phy- 
sician should see his patient before deciding upon his case and 
prescribing for it. It is amply sufficient if the latter should send 
a verbal or written message, naming his complaint, which it is 
taken for granted he knows, or describing some of the most pro- 
minent symptoms, since the pulse cannot well be examined at a 
distance. Such a message calls forth an order for bleeding, 
purging, or whatever other treatment may suggest itself to the 
mind of the practitioner at the moment. One individual in par- 
ticular, residing in a village near the foot of Mount Lebanon, 
having acquired some celebrity, at present does little beside pre- 
scribing for patients at a distance after this manner ; and in nine 
cases out of ten blood-letting and purging are the remedial means 
directed to be employed. 

In many villages of Mount Lebanon the priest, who usually 
knows as much about medicine as a ‘green goose,’ acts in the 
capacity of physician. But some notorious cases of mismanage- 
ment having hence occurred, the lower clergy have latterly been 
forbidden by their superiors to meddle with physic, except so far 
as to draw blood when no other person can be obtained to perform 
the operation, and this only upon the advice of a physician pre- 
viously consulted by a verbal or written message. Oredulity and 
a fondness for the miraculous still form as prominent traits in the 
Arab character as in former times. The story of the king Yunan 
and the sage Duban, which is familiar to every reader of the 
‘Thousand and one Nights,’ is only akin to many others of a 
similar character still current in the East. 

The confidence in charms and amulets, so implicit in former 
days, is not at all diminished in the present age. Females and 
children have usually a blue bead or other ornament suspended 
over the forehead, just at the parting of the hair, or a string of 
blue beads about the neck, in order to ward off the effects of the 
‘evil eye.’ Horses, cows, and other animals, have frequently a 
blue bead, or a small piece of notched wood, suspended from the 
neck ; and fruit-trees and vines are often daubed with a streak of 
red or blue for protection against the same evil influence. This 
is generally supposed to be exercised by old women, sometimes 
by others, and often unintentionally. If the beauty of a child or 
of an animal is remarked upon, it is supposed that it is intended 
to give the ‘ evil eye,’ unless at the same time the words ‘in the 
name of God’ are uttered, which act as a preventive against any 
detriment which might otherwise occur. Among other ridiculous 
notions 
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notions of this kind is the idea that the patella or the trachea of a 
wolf will invariably cure the mumps, if suspended from the neck 
of the patient. As a means of evil influence khat, writing, holds 
a conspicuous place, particularly among Mohammedans and 
Druzes. It is supposed that some individuals have the power of 
bringing disease upon others by.merely writing certain words upon 
a slip of paper. Maladies thus caused do not properly fall within 
the province of the physician; but he may pronounce whether a 
case be one of khat or not. There is another class of practitioners, 
principally from the Barbary States, who pretend to have the power 
of releasing those so affected by means of a counter-writing, which 
is to be worn by the patient under the head-dress, and which takes 
effect after a longer or shorter time. A great majority of all 
classes and ages have usually some paper, or image, or relic, 
about the person, which confers many imaginary benefits; and 
during illness various charms of this nature are employed both by 
patient and physician in order to enhance the effect of the remedies 
used. 

It is a principle strenuously inculcated by the Arab physicians, 
and implicitly received by all classes, that catarrhal affections and 
pulmonary complaints are highly contagious. No one will smoke 
from the same pipe, or drink from the same vessel, with one 
labouring under a cold, for fear of catching it; and for the same 
reason cases of phthisis are avoided as much as is practicable, in- 
somuch that the clothes and bedding of consumptives are destroyed, 
and the room in which one has died of this disease is left unoccu- 
pied for a long time, lest the contagion should be communicated 
from the walls. Small-pox is supposed to be communicated 
merely by a glance of the eye, and consequently variolous cases 
are excluded from view as carefully as possible. Within a few 
years confidence in vaccination has been greatly diminished by the 
fact that many vaccinated persons have latterly suffered from 
small-pox. But this is easily accounted for by another fact, 
namely, that the majority of those who have gone about the 
country vaccinating have not been able to distinguish a genuine 
pustule from a spurious one, supposing that the larger the sore 
chanced to be, the more effectual would be the vaccination; while 
others, regardless of all principle, have, for the sake of gain, vac- 
cinated many of the poor, ignorant mountaineers, with the juice of 
the green fig, which, from its producing a large sore, has led num- 
bers to think themselves safe from the disease, from which they 
afterwards suffered, and perhaps died. 

Of the science of chemistry the Arabs are entirely ignorant. 
Although they are acquainted with a goodly number of substances 
belonging to the mineral kingdom, yet few of these, except the 
L2 most 
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most common, are used in medicine. Sulphate of soda, sulphate 
of magnesia, borax, alumen, sulpbur, salts of iron, and corrosive 
sublimate, are the principal articles of this class in general use ; 
but the great majority of remedies are drawn from the vegetable 
world. ‘The Arabs understand by chemistry what we understand 
by alchemy, namely, the art of converting the baser metals into 
gold and silver. They still hold to the theory of four elements-— 
fire, air, earth, and water—and all the metals and precious stones 
are supposed to be cooked in the bowels of the earth by a natural 
process, such as the combined influence of the sun, moon, and 
stars. Gold being therefore accounted a compound substance, it 
is not deemed futile to search alter its component elements, and 
the means of uniting them, or of converting other substances into 
gold. Notwithstanding all the unsuccessful efforts of the past, 
there are still those who are engaged in this fruitless search. In- 
stances have recently occurred in which persons have wasted large 
fortunes in gold-making experiments, and notwithstanding the 
failure of all, still continue firm in the belief that the thing is 
practicable, and attribute their ill success to ignorance or to want 
of the necessary materials. 

Of botany, as a science, quite as little is known as of chemistry. 
Although, as has been remarked, most of the articles of the materia 
medica are derived from the vegetable kingdom, yet plants are 
known only by names, not by descriptions ; and, as names vary 
with localities, inextricable confusion arises from this source. It 
would be difficult to recognize any of the plants mentioned by 
Avicenna merely from his descriptions; and different names are 
often given to the same thing in different places, or the same name 
is given to widely different things. From the almost total igno- 
rance which prevails, in regard to all generic and specific distinc- 
tions or similarities, every plant is considered as existing per se, 
and to bear no relation to others, except perhaps in the case of a 
few garden vegetables or cultivated flowers. An Arab sees the 
widest difference, but no similarity, between the egg-plant, tomato, 
and potato, and knows no difference between the red anemone and 
wild poppy. 

Having previously alluded to the frequency with which ab- 
straction of blood is employed by the present Arab physicians, it 
may be well to notice here some of the means used for the accom- 
plishment of this. Venesection is by far the most common method, 
and the bend of the arm, or the back of the hand, is the part 
usually selected. ‘The old idea of the peculiar connection of the 
cephalic vein with the head, and of the basilic vein with the body, 
is still retained ; and the selection of this or that for the operation, 
is determined by the seat of the disease. It is also common to 
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draw blood from the feet in diseases of the head and derangements 
of the menstrual secretion, upon the principle of revulsion. In 
cases of jaundice, one of the veins under the tongue is always 
selected. ‘This latter disease is supposed to be recognizable only 
by a turgid state of the ranine veins, and their being slightly 
tinged with yellow. Those who have not the means of obtaining 
a good European lancet use an iron one, manufactured by any 
smith of ordinary dexterity ; and cases are not unfrequent in 
which the operation is performed with a penknife, or even with a 

iece of glass or a sharp flint. It is needless to add that these 
instruments are often broken in the flesh and produce serious con- 
sequences. From the entire ignorance of anatomy which prevails, 
and to which allusion has been made, it is the custom in the case 
of fat persons, whose veins are small and not distinguishable by 
the eye, to feel for the artery at the bend of the arm, and dive 
down upon it; but as the vein usually crosses the artery at the 
point where the pulsations of the latter are most distinctly per- 
ceptible, it is pierced first, and the blood, gushing out by the sides 
of the lancet, informs the operator that he has gone deep enough. 

To one who is aware of the frequency with which all classes resort 
to this operation for headaches, stomach-aches, colds, rheumatic 
pains, and the most trifling affections, it becomes a matter of sur- 
prise, not that accidents occur, but that they do not happen a 
thousand fold more often. Scarification with a razor is very com- 
mon for all sorts of tumours or swellings, whether inflammatory or 
cedematous. Cupping is also practised, sometimes dry, and at 
other times after scarification, as above mentioned. The cups 
employed have contracted orifices, so that they necessarily become 
heated by the lighted taper employed to rarify the air, and thus 
cauterize the patient as well as eup him. ‘The use of leeches has 
become very common in cities, but they are rarely used in country 
villages and on the mountains on account of the difficulty of ob- 
taining them at the proper moment. 

The actual cautery is resorted to not less frequently than blood- 
letting. It is performed with a common iron nail or a piece of 
wire, or a piece of lighted spunk is laid upon the part and suffered 

‘to burn out. It is sometimes found difficult to cause the cauter- 
ized part to suppurate, and the use of emollient poultices to 
accomplish this end is not known. The usual application is a 
green leaf or a piece of paper, and a pea is inserted to keep the 
issue open after it has been established. Some itinerating oculists 
carry with them cauterizing irons of various forms adapted to 
affections of the eye. As is the case with blood-letting the cau- 
tery is resorted to for the most trifling complaints, and scarcely an 
individual can be found who has not a greater or less number of 
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cicatrices from this cause. ‘The common aphtha of children, if at 
all severe, is denominated hubbet el-kai, pimple of cauterization, 
and is supposed to be curable only by cauterizing the poor little 
creatures upon the crown of the head. The cautery is also 
thought to be the only cure in most cases of ulceration of the 
mouth and fauces in adults. To such an extent is this practice 
carried that it is related of some poor simple-minded people that, 
finding their pumpkins decaying rather prematurely, they were 
told that a bad disease had got among them, which was to be 
eured by the cautery, and they actually heated an iron and cau- 
terized a pumpkin in order to try the experiment. 

Issues and setons are also in common use, but rather upon the 
principle of diverting morbid humours from important organs than 
upon the principle of counter-irritation. Vesication by cantha- 
rides is practised in a few parts of the country, and in others use 
is made of such plants as afford an acrid irritating juice, but much 
antipathy to this class of remedies is everywhere apparent. 
Sinapisms are not known. Acupuncturation is often resorted to 
in affections of the joints after blood-letting and the cautery have 
failed. ‘This operation is performed by striking the part re- 
peatedly with one or more needles, as is done in the tattooing of 
sailors. Wens, warts, swelled bursa, etc. are also treated in the 
same manner. Enemata are common, and are usually made of a 
decoction of the althea or malva. The place of a syringe (which 
is usually found only in cities) is supplied by a clyster-bag, formed 
commonly of a goat-skin, with a small piece of reed in the place 
ofa pipe. Suppositories of soap are often substituted for enemata ; 
but for children they are usually made of a piece of brown paper 
firmly rolled into a conical form and smeared with dibs. 

The principal articles of domestic medicine are the flowers of 
the Viola odorata, chamomile, mallows, and the Althea syriaca. 

Among the most valued articles of the Arab pharmacopeia may 
be reckoned the Bezoar stone, commonly called hajar benzehr (a 


corruption of pj bazehr). The Bezoar stone is divided by 


the Arabs into three classes—artificial, mineral and animal. The 
artificial is compounded by artificial means, and is always im- 
ported ; the mineral is supposed to be found in the earth; the 
animal to be furnished by various domestic or wild animals. ‘The 
most esteemed is supposed to be a concretion of the tears of the 
wild ass formed upon the cheek of the animal. ‘This species bears 
a very high price, and is eagerly sought after. ‘Tumours are 
occasionally found in that situation on the domestic ass, and are 
in great demand, though not so highly prized as those obtained 
from the wild animal. ‘This remedy is administered in very small 
doses 
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doses to epileptic and hysterical persons, and also in cases of acute 
disease, as a dernier resort when recovery is all but hopeless, it 
being contended that, after the administration of this remedy, if 
the disease is to prove fatal, it will come to a speedy termination, 
or, if not, will immediately assume a more favourable aspect. 

Recent attempts to introduce modern remedies have succeeded 
in some instances and failed in others. ‘The sulphate of quinine, 
for example, in consequence of its price, precludes the possibility 
of as much profit being made upon it as upon other articles; and 
notwithstanding its power in intermittents is well known, the phy- 
sicians have succeeded in spreading the idea that it causes those 
affections which often appear as the sequele of long continued 
fever and ague, such as enlargement of the spleen, dropsy, and 
hepatic derangement. ‘The main ground of this objection to it is, 
that its use is attended with less pecuniary emolument than 
bleeding and purging. In one village where, during certain sea- 
sons, intermittent fever prevailed to a great extent, bleeding and 
tincture of camphor were the remedies employed by a native phy- 
sician. 

The connection between barbers and surgeons in the East is not 
yet altogether dissolved ; and those ‘most worshipful’ gentry still 
bleed, leech, cauterize, draw teeth, and perform sundry other 
operations connected with the chirurgical art. ‘The operation of 
extracting ‘ disorderly’ grinders is performed without any previous 
division of the gum, sometimes with a hawksbill, and sometimes 
with a straight forceps, which break the tooth quite as often as 
they extract it. Physicians, so called, confine themselves to the 
practice of medicine, but those who pass for surgeons act in either 
capacity, pro re nata. ‘The Arabs have a superstitious dread of 
all surgical operations, especially such as mutilate the body, and 
often prefer death to undergoing them. 

Malignant and masked intermittents occur occasionally, and 
under native treatment usually prove fatal—the paroxysmal cha- 
racter of such cases not being noticed, or, if noticed, not being 
taken into account in determining the nature of the complaint. 
Cutaneous diseases, such as erysipelas, urticaria, scabies, and 
porrigo, are of frequent occurrence, and may be attributed mostly 
to want of cleanliness. Porrigo especially abounds in all parts of 
the country, and after baffling the profession is often cured by 
some old woman, who by dint of scarifying with a razor, pulling, 
and the use of the tar-cap, succeeds in extracting the bulbs of the 
hair, or exciting an inflammation in the parts which results in a 
cure. The Aleppo button is well described in Tweedie’s ‘ Library 
of Practical Medicine.’ Soon after the expulsion of the Egyptians 
from Syria in 1840, a soldier who had been impressed from one 
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of the villages of Lebanon returned to his home from Aleppo 
affected with the button. In a few months others in the same 
village seemed to have taken it from that individual, and it spread 
to several surrounding places. The appearance of the sore was in 
all respects like that of the real Aleppine disease, but it differed 
from the latter in that it healed after a few months instead of 

continuing a whole year. 
Diseases of the eye, notwithstanding their frequency, are if 
awe more improperly treated than any other class of maladies. 
n ophthalmia no regard is paid to the tissue affected, but coarse 
irritating powders are sprinkled upon the conjunctiva whatever 
may be the stage of the disease and without any previous deple- 
tion. Nearly every practitioner has a hoh/, eye-powder, of his own, 
and few are the cases of severe inflammation in which the individual 
escapes without some specks upon the cornea, and very often deep 
ulceration or incurable opacity is the result. It is a common practice 
to apply the sulphuret of antimony (the oh/ of the Arabs with which 
they ornament their eyes) to the roots of the eye-lashes as often as 
once a week, from an idea that it conduces to clearness of sight, 
and women constantly use it as adding to their beauty. One 
cause of the frequency of ophthalmia in the East must be looked 
for in the universal custom of keeping the head wrapped up in 
woollen caps, turbans, and handkerchiefs, which must necessarily 
debilitate the parts and render them exceedingly susceptible to 
morbid impressions. It is an undeniable fact that twenty cases of 
ophthalmia occur among the Arabs to one among the Frank resi- 
dents, after allowing for the greater proportion in number of the 
former ; and yet both are equally exposed to the remote causes 
of the complaint. Among the females of Mount Lebanon, the 
‘horn’ is a fruitful cause of ophthalmic diseases. This singulai 
appendage, from its height and weight, needs almost as many 
forestays and backstays to keep it in position as the mainmast of 
a seventy-four. It is worn night and day, being taken off only 
once every week or ten days in order that the hair may be combed. 
Its weight always presses more upon one side than upon the other, 
and the greatest pressure is usually over one eye, which relaxes 
the palpebral museles and causes that eye to appear smaller than 
its fellow. Those who wear the horn are constantly complaining 
of headaches and colds, and are exceedingly liable to trichiasis 
upon the slightest inflammatory aetion. One of the fastenings of 
this horn passes under the chin and necessarily limits the motion 
of the jaw. A case occurred to the writer of a woman who could 
not open her mouth more than an eighth of an inch, and upon exa- 
mination it was found that the band alluded to, where it pressed 
upon the lower jaw just in front of its angle, had formed a groove 
in 
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in the bone capable of containing the little finger. After merely 
laying aside the horn for a few days the woman could open her 
mouth more than an inch. LEctropion is of very frequent occur- 
rence in the male and very rare in the female. Cases of entropion 
in the latter occasionally appear, and trichiasis occurs daily. 
Glaucoma is mistaken by the native physicians for cataract. All 
opacities of the lens are denominated ‘ grey water,’ and there are 
a few professed oculists who are in the habit of couching with a 
plain straight needle after having cut through the sclerotica with a 
common lancet. It is needless to add that the humours often 
escape and vision is lost. 

ention is sometimes made of an individual near Tripoli who 
performs the lateral operation for lithotomy, but with what instru- 
ments has not been ascertained. 

Phlegmonous tumors are treated with stimulating resinous oint- 
ments, which retard instead of promoting suppuration. Emollient 
poultices are considered as of little value, and, if used at all, are 
usually applied cold. Ulcers are also treated with resinous salves, 
and when these fail resort is had to the most vile and irritating 
applications, such as gunpowder, coarsely-powdered charcoal, and 
dung ; and instead of being duly cleansed, they are scrupulously 
guarded from water. Most individuals have a great dread lest 
any one but a physician should see their sores, from a superstitious 
notion that the eye exerts an evil influence upon them. Pleasant . 
odours are considered as highly injurious to patients affected with 
ulcers, and still more so in cases of fresh wounds ; but disagree- 
able smells are accounted harmless, and so the patient goes about 
with an onion under his nose lest an agreeable odour should acci- 
dentally meet his nostrils and thereby injury to the sore be occa- 
sioned. Sinuous ulcers are plugged up with tents smeared with 
ointments of various kinds; and these are continued as long as 
any discharge takes place, it being supposed that the ulcer cannot 
heal until there remains no more pus to be discharged. These 
tents are often so enlarged and crammed into the cavity as effectu- 
ally to keep down granulation, thus defeating the very end 
intended to be accomplished. Injections of corrosive sublimate 
are occasionally employed which often succeed by exciting inflam- 
mation and effusion of lymph, but the art of laying the cavity 
open, and allowing it to fill up from the bottom, is entirely un- 
known. 

Inguinal hernia is one of the most common affections of the 
East ; femoral hernia is rarely found. ‘The relaxing influence of 
the climate doubtless contributes somewhat to the frequency of 
this complaint, but the most fruitful cause of it must be looked 
for in the use of the girdle. This universal article of dress, worn 
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in numerous folds around the body, is usually drawn so tight as 
greatly to compress the abdominal viscera and force them to seek 
an outlet at the inguinal canal as being the weakest part of the 
abdominal walls. Cases of incipient hernia, where the intestine 
had just passed the internal inguinal ring, have been checked by 
instructing the patient to relax his girdle and avoid hard exercise. 
The Arab physicians call these affections ‘ wind,’ and have no idea 
how the bowels can protrude from their natural situation without 
any external wound. The actual cautery is often applied to stop 
this descent of wind, and it would not be safe to say that this pro- 
ceeding might not, by the contraction of the cicatrix, result in 
arresting incipient cases. Trusses are little known and yield 
little benefit where they are known, because the patient cannot be 
induced to wear them perseveringly ; and, from the same cause, 
cases of congenital hernia are never cured. Hydrocele and swelled 
testicle are also denominated ‘wind ;’ the latter is often success- 
fully treated by the actual cautery applied to the nape of the neck 
just below the hair. How far does this circumstance go to prove 
the connection between the cerebellum and the genital organs? 
Lumbago is called ‘ wind of the kidneys,’ and hemorrhoids ‘ wind 
of the rectum.’ Some few individuals have the art of opening 
hemorrhoidal tumours, when seated externally, with a pair of 
scissors. Great detriment is feared from a suppression of the 
hemorrhoidal discharge where it has been long established. 

In the treatment of gunshot wounds, little effort is made to 
extract foreign bodies or detached pieces of bone ; instead of which 
great reliance is placed upon ointments which have the supposed 
faculty of ‘drawing,’ and whatever foreign substance may be pre- 
sent is left to come away with the discharge of pus. The actual 
cautery and compression are the only means employed to suppress 
homorrhage, the efficacy of ligatures and their mode of application 
not being understood. No precautions are taken to guard against 
secondary hemorrhage ; and often, when the slough comes away, 
the patient dies from loss of blood, to the astonishment of surgeon 
and friends, who had supposed all danger from that source to be 
over because blood did not flow from the first. 

Concussions from falls or from blows are treated with blood- 
letting without waiting for reaction. It is also common in such 
cases to wrap the patient in a warm sheepskin just stripped from 
the animal, lest the blood becoming cold should ‘settle’ in the 
injured part. Besides this, wherever it is practicable, the patient 
is made to drink a decoction of the hand or foot, or some other 
part, of one of the mummies brought from Egypt, and great reli- 
ance is placed on the efficacy of this vile stuff in preventing any 
unpleasant consequences. Fractures and dislocations are re 
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by a class of professed ‘ bone-setters.’ Many times these impos- 
tors succeed in convincing a person who has received a slight 
sprain that it is a bad dislocation, and pull and tug thereat in 
order to magnify their own skill in the eyes of the beholders, and 
get a larger fee from the patient. Old women have sometimes 
acquired great celebrity in this sort of practice, generally by re- 
ducing luxations which never occurred, or fractures which never 
happened. In cases of undisputed fracture, tight bandages are 
applied without waiting for the occurrence or subsidence of 
swelling, and no effort is made to secure any degree of counter- 
extension. 

In regard to the leprosy as at present existing in the Kast, it 
may be sufficient to remark that, besides the scaly eruption cor- 
responding to the bohak of Moses, there are two other varieties, 
the one called jedham, which corresponds to the Lepra astrachanica 
as described in Tweedie’s ‘Medical Library,’ the other called 
kurtum, from a root signifying ‘to lop off, corresponding to the 
usual descriptions of Lepra tuberculosa. Persons labouring under 
any variety of this disease are for the most part assembled at Da- 
mascus, where they live in a separate quarter though they are not 
excluded from communication with others. ‘They are supported 
in part by charity, and in part by legacies to their community. 
There is also a collection of these miserable creatures in Jeru- 
salem. 

Insanity is generally attributed to Satanic possession, and no 
remedies are used for it except confinement, exorcising, or a pil- 
grimage to the shrine of some saint. hat, writing, alluded to 
previously, is supposed often to be a cause of mental derangement, 
and ‘ counter-writing ’ is the only remedy relied upon. 

Gonorrheea and syphilis are confounded by the generality of 
practitioners, and ure treated alike. The syphilitic ulcer is 
treated with the vapour of cinnabar ; and secondary syphilis with 
a preparation of mercury, corrosive sublimate, carbonate of ammo- 
nia, and sulphur sublimed together and exhibited in the form of 
pills or powders. 

This subject might be pursued almost indefinitely, nor would it 
be devoid of interest to go somewhat minutely over the Arab ma- 
teria medica and pharmacopeia. But neither time nor the limits 
of this paper, which has already exceeded its intended bounds, will 
allow of any further prosecution of the subject. 
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LETTER AND SPIRIT 
IN THE OLD TESTAMENT SCRIPTURES. 


THERE is a great law in the construction of the Old Testament 
system which explains the principles of its connection with the 
New Testament Scriptures. Without the possession of this key, 
our knowledge alike of the institutions and historical events of 
the Old Testament will only serve to introduce obscurity and 
confusion into our views of Divine truth. ‘The grand peculiarity 
in the old dispensation, to which we refer, consists in the Divine 
adjustment of its external form to an inner and spiritual reality, 
with which it agrees in the way of analogy, or in respect of 
certain principles common to both. These principles, it must be 
observed, never constitute the essence of the reality represented, 
but only bear towards it the relation of outlines; so that the 
former differs from the latter as shadow from substance, as flesh 
from spirit. These shadowy representations divide themselves 
under two heads—the first, known in the language of theology by 
the name of types; the second, a certain modification of the types, 
but agreeing with them in all their essential characters except one, 
which we shall, for the sake of convenience, take the liberty of 
designating by the name of type-symbols. We are now, in order 
to an exact elucidation of our subject, to attempt a particular 
statement of the rules which govern the formation of these figura- 
tive representations of Divine truth, constituting ‘the letter’ of Old 
‘Testament Scripture. We shall thus, at the same time, have an 
opportunity of distinguishing them from certain other methods of 
conveying spiritual truth on the principle of similitude, with which 
they are liable to be confounded, but which do not belong pro- 
perly to the letter of Old Testament Scripture, and which, whether 
occurring in the Old or New Testament, require to be treated 
on different principles. 

I. Type.—1. A type is a thing earthly and real, representing 
another thing also real, but in its nature spiritual, and to be re- 
vealed in future time. ‘The serpent lifted up on the pole for the 
healing of the wounded Israelites, was a type of Jesus lifted up 
for the salvation of sinners. The redemption of Israel from 
Egypt by Moses, was a type of the redemption of the true Israel 
from the bondage of sin by Jesus Christ. These were real and 
present earthly things, representing future spiritual things. They 
were ‘(earthly) shadows of (spiritual) things to come.’ 
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Since all the spiritual blessings represented by the earthly 
figures of the law arise out of the advent and death and resur- 
rection of Christ, the ‘things to come,’ which these figures anti- 
cipated, are the blessings procured and made manifeet by the 
finished work of Christ. ‘The first tabernacle,’ says the writer 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews, ‘was a figure for the time then 
present (hath been a figure unto the present time), in which were 
offered both gifts and sacrifices that could not make him that did 
the service perfect as pertaining to the conscience ; but Christ 
being come an high priest of good things to come, by a greater 
and more perfect tabernacle not made with hands, that is to say, 
not of this Duilding, neither by the blood of goats and calves, but 
by his own blood, he entered in once into the holy place, having 
obtained eternal redemption for us.’ 

Farther, since every saving benefit communicated to sinners by 
Jesus Christ exists primarily in Christ himself, and is possessed 
by his people in virtue of their union to him, it follows that Christ 
himself is the primary and proper antitype of every Old Testa- 
ment type representing good things to come. They were ‘shadows 
of things to come, but the body is of Christ.’ Thus the sacrifices 
of the law represent primarily Christ’s perfect sacrifice ; and 
secondly, the services of believers united to him, sanctified and 
rendered acceptable ‘through the offering of the — of Jesus 
Christ once for all.’ In like manner, Christ, the high priest of 
our profession, is the proper antitype of the Aaronic priesthood, 
and he alone possesses a personal right to enter into the holy 

lace not made with hands. The type of the earthly priesthood 
las its antitype only secondarily in Christ's people, qualified to 
come near God through their union to their Head, ‘an holy 
priesthood to offer up spiritual sacrifices acceptable to God by 
Jesus Christ.’ 

It must, at the same time, be observed, that as the dispensation 
of types represents the good things of Christ’s kingdom, and as 
these consist largely in a victory achieved by Christ over the 
powers of evil, and a deliverance from sin given to sinners by 
Jesus Christ, typical representations necessarily comprehend 
numerous figures of sin and sinners, and the evil effects of sin, 
as well as of Christ, by whom the power of sin is overcome. Ac- 
cordingly, when we say that a type represents a spiritual thing, 
we m intend to intimate that its antitype is never an earthly 
thing like itself, in its own nature neither good nor evil, but a 
future reality, good or evil, existing in the spiritual sphere. Thus 
Hagar and Ishmael represent the church of the fleshly Israel carnal 
and in bondage under the law, and destined to be cast out of the 
house of God. The leprosy is a type of sin, with its polluting 
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and destroying effects. Babylon, in the writings of the prophets, 
stands for the anti-Christian power which was to bring the Church 
of Christ under bondage in New Testament times. The things 
represented by these types are not spiritual in the good sense. 
On the other hand, they are not simply earthly, and in their 
nature spiritually indifferent. But they exist and operate in the 
spiritual sphere, and they are necessarily introduced into the 
typical system as the evils which the work of Christ is appointed 
to remedy—as the antagonist influences which it is to overcome. 
Hagar and Ishmael appear in Abraham’s family in connection 
with Sarah and Isaac, representing the spiritual Church with its 
children, to give place to whom the bondwoman and her offspring 
are cast out. The leprosy is introduced only as an occasion for 
the injunction of an instructive ordinance for the leper’s cleansing 
by ‘water and blood.’ The Jews’ captivity in Babylon, and 
Babylon’s destruction, furnish the ground of the most sublime 
descriptions of the great deliverance given by God, primarily to 
his ancient people, and ultimately to his Church in the latter 


days. 

We must distinguish between a type and a symbol. A symbol 
is a general name used to designate one thing employed as the 
emblem and representative of another thing, but wanting in some 
one or other of the specific qualities of a type. 

The type is always real. A symbol may be a thing only con- 
ceived by the mind. Thus the visions of John in the Book of 
Revelation, such as that of the dragon persecuting the woman 
that bore the man child, are symbolical, not typical ; because, 
although present earthly things representing future spiritual 
things, the matter of these representations was not real, but was 
only present to the mind of John in vision. 

The type represents a thing spcritual. A symbol may repre- 
sent a thing of the same earthly nature with itself. Zedekiah, 
the son of Chenaniah, used a symbol before the kings of Judah 
and Israel when he made him horns of iron, and said to King 
Ahab, ‘ With these shalt thou push Syria until they be consumed.’ 
‘Lhe representation was here real, but it did not constitute a type, 
for this among other reasons, that the thing represented was in its 
nature earthly, not spiritual. The things seen in the prophetic 
dreams of Joseph and Nebuchadnezzar, and in Daniel’s vision of 
the four beasts, were symbols, not types, because, first, they were not 
real, but only images presented by God to the mind, and, second, 
they represented things earthly, not spiritual. 

The type represents a thing future. A symbol may represent 
a thing presently in being and operation. The burnt-offering in 
ancient Israel, while fundamentally a type of the accepted — 
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of Christ still future, was, in another view, a symbol of the pre- 
sent spiritual and accepted service of the-believing Old Testament 
worshipper. Upon this latter sense is founded the similitude of 
the Psalmist, ‘ Let my prayer be set forth before thee as incense, 
and the lifting up of my hands as the evening sacrifice.’ The 
head of gold on the image, in Nebuchadnezzar’s dream, was a 
symbol, not a type, wanting in all the three distinctive qualities 
of the type as now specified. It was unreal. It represented a 
thing earthly, not spiritual. It represented a thing present, not 
future—‘ Thou art this head of gold.’ 

According to the explanations given, one earthly thing is in no 
case the type of another earthly thing. Now, we have many in- 
stances in Scripture of a succession of earthly representations of 
one ultimate spiritual reality. We have the redemption of the 
first-born of Israel, for instance, on the night on which they left 
Egypt, in the slaying of the paschal lamb—again, in the sub- 
stitution for them of the tribe of Levi in the service of the sanc- 
tuary, and the payment of five shekels each for the number of 
first-born Israelites exceeding the number of the Levites—and 
finally, the same type is repeated in the stated payment of five 
shekels each for every male that opened the womb in Israel. 
These things are types, not of one another, but of the redemption 
of the believing Church from the law’s bondage and curse, and 
the destroying vengeance which it brings. ‘The paschal feast 
among the Jews, and Israel feeding on manna in the wilderness, 
have been represented as types of the ‘Lord’s Supper. Thus 
our English translators have headed the tenth chapter of First 
Corinthians, ‘The Jewish sacraments types of ours.’ Between 
the Lord’s Supper and the eating of the paschal lamb there is 
confessedly an analogy, as they are severally commemorative of 
the redemption of either Church, while both represent the great 
sacrifice and its effects. Again, all the three represent the body 
of Christ, and the participation of his people in the benefits of 
his death. The antitype of these Old Testament types, however, 
is not the outward ordinance of the Lord’s Supper, or anything 
composed of mere earthly elements ; but Christ in his reality, at 
once ‘ our passover sacriticed for us,’ and ‘ our living bread coming 
down from heaven.’ The provision in the ancient passover, that 
‘not a bone’ of the sacrificed lamb should ‘ be broken,’ the Evan- 
gelist shows to have been fulfilled in the fact recorded concerning 
Christ, that his bones were not broken. This, however, is not 
the ultimate reality represented in the type, as both circumstances 
alike are external and earthly. The fact recorded by the Evan- 
oes is only a symbolical reiteration of the truth contained in 
the ancient type, as it is expressed in another symbolical fact, ~ 
* his 
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‘his flesh saw no corruption.’ In all these figures alike we have 
presented to us one great spiritual reality, on which the hope of 
the believer rests, that while Christ really suffered and died, his 
almighty strength was unbroken in death. He rose essentially 
safe from the power of the enemy. He could not be destroyed, 
as he could not be ‘holden,’ by the power of death. Again, we 
have the great blessing of union to Christ in his death and resur- 
rection represented in the Christian’s baptism, when, being ‘ bap- 
tized imto Jesus Christ,’ he is ‘ baptized into his death,’ and when, 
being ‘buried with him in baptism,’ in it he is also ‘risen with 
him by the faith of the operation of God, who raised him from 
the dead.’ In the Old Testament, the same privilege is typically 
represented by two great earthly deliverances. First, we see it 
in the salvation of Noah and his house, when they passed in safety 
through the waters of the flood, which brought destruction to the 
world of the ungodly; ‘the like figure whereunto even baptism 
doth also now save us—not the putting away of the filth of the 
flesh, but the answer of a good conscience toward God by the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead.’ Second, we have 
the same figure repeated in the salvation of Israel from the 
waters of the Red Sea, when they were all ‘under the cloud, 
and all passed through the sea, and were all baptized unto Moses 
in the cloud and in the sea,’ when God ‘saved them for his 
name’s sake,’ while ‘the waters covered their enemies,’ and ‘ there 
was not one of them left.’ Now, these two figurative deliverances 
are not types of the ordinance of baptism; but the reality repre- 
sented by these, and by the baptismal ordinance itself, is the 
believer’s salvation from death, which brings perdition to the 
sinner, in the death and resurrection of Jesus Christ. Again, 
circumcision has been conceived of as a type of Christian baptism, 


| and it is allowed that both ordinances represent substantially the 


same truths; to wit, the believer’s salvation from sin, and that 
salvation accomplished in a particular way, by the cutting off of 
Jesus Christ in the flesh. But the type of circumcision cannot 
have its antitype in an outward ordinance like itself, neither in 
Christ’s literal circumcision, nor in the literal baptism of him 
and his people. Its proper fulfilment is the spiritual circumcision, 
‘made without hands, in putting off the body of the sins of the 
flesh by the circumcision (that is, by the death) of Christ.’ In 
the type, this spiritual reality is considered as future. Baptism 
is the symbol of the same benefit, considered as present and 
realized. ‘As many of you as have been baptized into Christ, have 

put on Christ.’ 
The present definition will enable us to discriminate between a 
type and an ‘image’ of good things to come. ‘The ‘image,’ in 
Scripture 
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Scripture language, is a real spiritual likeness of the subject 
represented, or that reality itself. ‘The law had ‘a shadow of 
good things to come, and not the very image of the things.’ True 
believers, in every age and in all outward circumstances, present 
an image of Jesus Christ ; their faith of his faith, their meekness 
and self-denial, and willing suffering in the service of God, 
of his. Thus, the type being only an earthly shadow of a 
spiritual reality, Abraham’s faith in good things to come, and 
his holy obedience is not a type or shadow, but properly an 
image of the faith and holy obedience of Christ and his people. 
But Abraham’s leaving Ur of the Chaldees, and journeyin 
towards Canaan, abstracted from the spiritual views which 
actuated him, is a type of the separation of. Christ and his people 
from the world. 

2. The type contains a certain and specific resemblance to the 
spiritual thing which it represents. This is common to the types 
with many symbols. The resemblance of which we speak, how- 
ever, is to be distinguished from the arbitrary principle of repre- 
sentation belonging to a certain class of symbols. The various 
acts prescribed to the prophet Ezekiel, chap. i.—xii,, in order to 
represent God’s dealings with Judah, present no obvious re- 
semblance to the events which they represent, and could scarcely 
have suggested these, apart from the intimation of God’s intention 
in prescribing them. In common, indeed, with all Scripture 
symbols, they do contain a similitude or principles common to the 
representation with the thing represented. But either these 
principles are of so general a kind, or, as in some of our Lord’s 
parables, they are so mixed up with other principles in the story, 
that it would often be difficult or impossible to deduce the truth 
intended to be conveyed without an accompanying interpretation. 
The head of gold on the image is an arbitrary representation of 
the king of Babylon; the symbols of the opposite fortunes of 
Pharaoh’s servants, as seen in their dreams, are more arbitrary 
still. But the types are not framed arbitrarily, nor are they subject 
to any such uncertainty of interpretation as these symbols. Ac- 
cordingly, while many symbols and our Lord’s parables generally 
are interpreted to us, we are left to find the meaning of the types 
without any accompanying key, except those occasional and 
specimen interpretations furnished by the New Testament 
writers. 

This certainty in the representation of the types arises partly 
out of a certain natural and essential resemblance, which is now to 
be explained. God has established a wonderful analogy between 
things within and things without that vail which hides the spiritual 
world from our natural sense. As in the ancient tabernacle, 
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figures of the mysterious cherubim within were embroidered on the 
outer surface of the vail, so the natural works of God in this earthly 
sphere have had impressed on them by their Author a resemblance 
manifest, though only shadowy, of the great spiritual realities of 
the invisible world. Certain earthly qualities and influences and 
relations thus become in their own nature the representatives of 
corresponding qualities, influences, and relations in the spiritual 
sphere. Thus, natural light and darkness represent spiritual 
light and darkness. Natural life and death represent spiritual 
life and death. Natural strength represents spiritual and divine 
power, as in Samson overcoming the enemies of Israel. Natural 
effort and perseverance represent the spiritual violence by which a 
sinner enters into the kingdom of God, as in Jacob wrestling with 
the angel. The disease of leprosy stands for the polluting and 
mortal malady of sin. Christ’s lordship over all creatures is 
represented by man’s lordship over the inferior animals. The 
union of husband and wife represents the union between Christ 
and His Church. The relation between father and son is a 
standing figure of the relation between Christ and his people in 
respect of the origin of their spiritual life. The relation between 
Adam as a covenant head and his posterity, represents the relation 
between Christ, the second Adam, and his spiritual seed, in 
respect of the identification of their interests with his in God’s 
covenant. The relation between Noah, as a covenant head, and 
all mankind as his posterity, and again, between Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, as covenant heads, and Israel, as their posterity, 
severally represent the relation between Jesus Christ and his 
spiritual seed, both in respect of the identification of the in- 
terests of the Redeemer and his Church in the covenant of grace, 
and of their common interest in the blessing which that covenant 
secures. 

Thus again, natural subtlety represents either the craftiness of 
Satan, as in the natural serpent, or the wisdom which cometh 





® It will be seen that the relation between Adam and his posterity strictly falls 
under the definition of a type only so far as it affects man’s earthly condition, and 
as it has issued in the universal prevalence of temporal death. It is no less true 
that the ‘spiritual relation between Adam and his posterity, issuing in the universal 
fall of the human race from their state of purity and their subjection to the power 
of spiritual death, eminently subserves the great design of the typical system, 
~ exhibiting the inefficacy of all creature and earthly influences, even in their best 
form, as the means of securing a blessing to man. In that single instance man had 
the opportunity afforded him of enjoying spiritual life by his creature righteousness 
and strength, Like the typical priests under the law, the first man Adam was of 
the earth earthy; but, unlike the principle of the typical dispensation, the promise 
and the penalty were spiritual as well as earthly. Adam’s covenant headship, in 
its spiritual bearings, may be called a type of Christ’s, with this explanation, that 
the entire singularity of the circumstances gives an exceptional character to the 
constitution of the type. 
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from above, as in the natural cunning of Jacob supplanting his 
brother, and that of the unjust steward in our Lord’s parable. 
Honey, in respect of its sweetness, represents either the pleasures of 
the knowledge of God,.asin Prov. xvi. and xxiv., and in Psalm xix. ; 
or the pleasures of sin, as in the typical prohibition to use honey 
in the services of the altar. Leaven, in respect of its self-diffusing 
quality, represents either the kingdom of God, as in the parable 
of the leaven hid in the meal, or sin, as in the prohibition to use 
leaven in the paschal feast or in the meat-offering on God’s altar. 

Our object at present is not to indicate that such natural 
resemblances, either in themselves or uniformly even as used by 
the inspired writers, constitute types. ‘The definition given of a 
type as the representation of a future thing by a present reality, 
—— with another great feature of the type yet to be explained, 
will often exclude even the Scripture use of these natural resem- 
blances from the designation of types. But the illustrations now 
given serve to show that there does exist an extensive system of 
natural and essential resemblances between earthly and spiritual 
things, of which the Scriptures have largely made use. Now, it 
will be found, by a large induction of the types of Scripture, that 
they are most generally founded on these natural resemblances ; 
and that from this arises partly the precision of representation cha- 
racterizing the types as distinguished from a class of symbols 
arbitrary in their construction. 

While the analogies and resemblances in question are impressed 
upon God’s works in their own nature, Divine revelation has 
assigned them a certain connection with one another, framing them 
into a system perfect and consistent in all its parts. ‘There thus 
arise among these natural resemblances a number of artificial 
relations, representing corresponding relations in the dispensation 
of grace and among the spiritual things of which they are severally 
shadows. The sprinkling of water mixed with the blood of the 
slain bird, in which the living bird had been dipped, upon the 
person of the healed leper, to cleanse him from ceremonial defile- 
ment, and again, of water mixed with the ashes of the consumed 
heifer upon him who had been defiled by a dead body, represent 
the efficacy of Divine grace through the virtue of Christ’s death 
in fitting the believing sinner for the spiritual service of God. 
These types are artificially framed, yet they are composed entirely 
of natural and essential resemblances; and even in their com- 
plexity they make up a similitude to the spiritual reality which 
they represent, obvious and necessary, and wholly different from 
the arbitrary symbols which we have distinguished from the whole 
class of types. 

There are, indeed, some things about the Levitical institutions 
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about which we cannot speak so positively. The materials of 
which the tabernacle was composed, such as its four successive 
coverings of fine linen embroidered with cherubim, rams’ skins 
dyed red, goats’ hair, and badgers’ skins; and again, the gar- 
ments of the priesthood, highly artificial iin their construction, 
undoubtedly contain in them important typical references to 
Christ and the things of His kingdom, which by ourselves are 
imperfectly understood. We cannot positively affirm of these 
that they employ only natural and essential resemblances. But 
it seems warrantable to infer, from the absence of any accom- 
panying interpretation of their meaning, and from the otherwise 
uniform principle of the typical system, that they are composed of 
symbolical representations, either natural, or at least not 
arbitrary, but established and well understood among the Israel- 
ites, which God may yet be pleased, through further investigation, 
to place in an unambiguous light. 

3. The type uniformly exists as parts of the religious system of 
the Old Testament, standing directly related to the power, the 
authority, or the worship and service of the living God. A symbol, 
on the other hand, way be presented in relations which are im- 
mediately only earthly. 

We have already seen several marks which go to assign the 
image seen in Nebuchadnezzar's dream to the general class of 
symbols, as distinguished from the species of types. It was 
unreal ; it represented partly things present, it represented 
entirely mere earthly things. A most fundamental distinction, 
belonging to it as a type, still remains. In the whole representa- 
tion exhibited to the mind of the King, God did not appear. A 
symbol may be founded on a natural and necessary resemblance, 
and it may represent a thing spiritual and future ; and yet, being 
unconnected with any direct exhibition of the Divine presence and 
government, it is wanting in an essential character of the type. 
‘The sun in the firmament is used in the 19th Psalm, and by the 
prophet Malachi, and it is in its own nature, a symbol of Christ, 
the ‘Sun of righteousness,’ in respect of his strength, his enlight- 
ening, and life-giving and joy-diffusing presence in His Church. 
So the marriage union among men, as a symbol, has represented 
from the beginning, agreeably to the use made of it in the Song 
of Solomon, the mystical union between Christ and his Church. 
These symbols are real and present earthly things, representing, 
on a principle of natural resemblance, spiritual things ; and in 
Old Testament times these spiritual things were, in common with 
the subjects of typical representations, still future, and destined to 
to be manifested in Christ ; but neither the one nor the other of 
the symbols in question was properly a type, because God did 
not 
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not present them to mankind in immediate connection with any 
manifestation of his own authority, or presence, or power. On the 
other hand, God’s creating the light and the sun, as recorded in 
the first chapter of Genesis, was a type of a corresponding grace 
in the new creation. Thus it is tacitly referred to in the first 
chapter of John’s Gospel, where ‘the Word’ appears as coming 
forth from God, with whom he was ‘in the beginning,’ to be the 
light and life of men. This typical relation is expressed by the 
Apostle, when he says that ‘God, who commanded the light to 
shine out of darkness, hath shined in our hearts to give the light 
of the knowledge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ.’ 
Again, the first institution of the marriage union by God is 
a type of the Father’s work of grace in uniting the believing 
Church indissolubly to its divine Head and Husband ; and this 
in virtue of an influence proceeding from Christ’s death corre- 
sponding to the derivation of the woman from the sleeping person 
of the man. ‘God caused a deep sleep to fall upon Adam, and 
he slept, and he took one of his ribs, and closed up the flesh 
instead thereof: and the rib which the Lord God had taken from 
man made he woman, and brought her unto the man. And Adam 
said, this is now bone of my bone and flesh of my flesh; she shall 
be called woman, because she was taken out of man. Therefore 
shall a man leave his father and his mother, and shall cleave unto 
his wife, and they shall be one flesh.’ It is to this typical repre- 
sentation of the mysterious origin and blessed privilege of the 
saved Church, as it appears in connection with the operation and 
grace of God the Father, that the Apostle emphatically refers 
when he says, ‘This is a great mystery, but I speak concerning 
Christ and the Church.’ 

The present distinction of the type combines with the natural 
resemblance to its antitype most generally belonging to it, to give 
to the typical system its peculiar certainty and precision of signi- 
fication. Leaven, as a mere symbol, may signify sin or righteous- 
ness, or a variety of other things, having a self-diffusing quality. 
Hence, but for the information accompanying the parable of the 
leaven that it is there used to represent the kingdom of God, we 
should have been unable to determine the specific truth which 
that parable is designed to convey. Honey, as a symbol, may 
represent wisdom or sinful pleasure, or anything sweet or 
agreeable to the taste of man. On the other hand, the prohibi- 
tion in the typical system to use leaven or honey on God's altar, 
necessarily presents siz as an object of God’s abhorrence ; and 
this in respect of two of its leading characters, as in its nature 
self-diffusing and agreeable to the carnal mind. Again, water, 
as a symbol, may represent either a refreshing or a cleansing, or 
a fertilizing 
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a fertilizing influence ; but the water of the brazen laver applied 
to the bodies of the priests ere they entered God’s sanctuary, has 
its sense necessarily determined, and becomes an obvious repre- 
sentation of that spiritual cleansing requisite in order to: our 
communion with a holy God. 

Every type then forms part of a system of religion, earthly 
indeed in its circumstances, in its benefits and inflictions, and 
manner of exercise, yet in which God himself appears as its grand 
centre of authority and only object of worship. From this prin- 
ciple in the typical system arises the fact that while every truth 
in religion has its proper typical representation, and while Christ, 
in whom all religious truth is embodied, is the substance or 
‘body’ of all the shadows of the law, there is and there can be 
no typical representation of God the Father. The typical system 
is a scheme of religious doctrine and service which, while it pre- 
sents God only as speaking on earth, and performing earthly 
works, while it deals in earthly motives and terminates in earthly 
ends, was appointed to be used by the chosen people with or 
without an understanding of its spiritual significancy. Under 
these cireumstances, to have extended its figurative representa- 
tions to the divine object of worship himself, if it would not have 
given a direct sanction to idolatry, would have destroyed the 
whole character of that system as designed to maintain a testi- 
mony for the true God, and to secure at least an external sub- 
mission to his authority among a carnal people. 

The parable of the prodigal son is, in its principle, symbolical, 
not typical, belonging, in common with most of the parables, to 
that class of symbolical representations distinguished in works on 
rhetoric by the name of allegory—a symbolical representation by a 
continued story unreal in its matter. The exclusion of this and 
other parables from the class of types follows from their definition 
as previously laid down—real representations of future spiritual 
realities. ‘The present distinction furnishes us with an additional 
reason for not including it under the category of type. While 
the prodigal son represents the sinner, the father represents God. 
But in a typical narrative God always appears in his own character 
as the Almighty God. 

The same principle will enable us to correct some mistaken 
interpretations which have been given of Old Testament typical 
narratives. On the memorable occasion of Abraham offering his 
son Isaac, we are told that God tempted Abraham, and directly 
addressed to him the trying command. It would be incongruous, 
even were it not contradicted by the principle in question, to 
suppose that in the same narrative Abraham giving up Isaac 
represents God the Father giving up his only begotten Son to 
death. 
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death. ‘These are ‘the shadows of things to come, but the body 
is of Christ.’ Christ is the one grand subject of the varied types 
of Old Testament history and law. If this seems to create incon- 
gruity, it arises out of the necessary imperfection of all earthly 
representations of so transcendant a theme. Abraham's prompt 
and self-denying and resolute acting, when he proceeded to the 
appointed sacrifice in the land of Moriah, represents Christ coming 
into the world to suffer and die, in obedience to the command of 
the Father, and steadfastly setting his face to go to Jerusalem 
for the same end. But, as in the tabernacle service, the repre- 
sentation of Christ passes from the offerer to the priest, and again 
from the priest to the victim, so it is here: Isaac, bound and 
ready to be offered on the altar, while Abraham, ‘ against hope 
believed in hope,’ represents Christ the promised seed given over 
to death, while the Church looks to God and believes. Yet 
again, the ram substituted for Isaac and slain for a burnt-offering, 
while Isaac is delivered, represents Christ offered a spotless sacri- 
tice for his people once doomed to die. 

It appears, then, that the Old Testament type is immediately 
related to God equally with the New Testament antitype. More- 
over, while the fact of an immediate relation to God is common 
to both, there is an exact correspondence between the nature of 
this relation in any given type and the nature of the corresponding 
relation sustained by its antitype. While, as formerly shown, 
the type bears, in itself, a specific resemblance to its antitype, it 
also stands towards God in a relation strictly analogous to that of 
the other. In an instance already adduced we have seen the 
water of the brazen laver used for a purpose exactly corresponding 
to that of Divine grace by Christ in fitting the soul for the service 
of God. ‘These two things are both alike provided by God and 
appointed by him to fit the worshipper for acceptably approaching 
him in either Church; and both alike must be used by the 
accepted worshipper in doing him service. The earthly priest 
under the law, and the great high priest under the new dispensa- 
tion, both alike have been ordained by God, and both exercise 
the common function proper to their office of coming near to a 
holy God. 

On the whole, then, we define a type to be an earthly re- 
presentation of a future reality, good or evil, in the spiritual 
sphere, the correspondence between the spiritual reality and its 
representation being not arbitrary or accidental, but specific and 
certain; the type and its antitype moreover, both alike standing 
in a certain common relation to God as the Creator, the supreme 
ruler, or the object of religious worship and service. 

Il. Type-Symbols.—We proceed to examine a second class of 
figures 
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figures entering into the composition of the letter of Old Testa- 
ment Scripture, to which, for the sake of convenience, we have 
assigned the name of type-symbols, intending thus to indicate 
their nature as a mere modification of the types. A type isa 
present representation of a future spiritual reality. Should we 
find a symbol representing a present spiritual reality, yet embodied 
in the typical system, and possessing all the specified qualities of the 
type in other respects, and regulated by the same great distinguishing 
principle, it would appear to be an imperfect nomenclature which 
assigned it a place under the indefinite designation of symbols. 
At the same time the common use of the word type would not 
seem to warrant its being absolutely so denominated. ‘This is 
the peculiar middle position of the class of Old Testament figures 
now to be considered. 

It has already appeared that some of the Levitical institutions 
possess a double character, being at once types of future and 
symbols of present spiritual realities. While the sacrifices and 
offerings of the Jewish law were types of the offering of the body 
of Jesus Christ then future, they at the same time aptly repre- 
sented, according to the language of the Psalmist formerly quoted, 
the present services of believing worshippers which were ‘ spiritual 
sacrifices acceptable to God’ even in Old Testament times ‘ by 
Jesus Christ.’ 

In the case now referred to the representation of the type, 
though in one sense twofold, is yet essentially single and undi- 
vided ; and its realization, though in one sense present in the 
service of a believing worshipper, is in the most important sense 
future. Even here Christ is the only proper subject represented, 
and his people in Old Testament times are regarded as one with 
him, and as accepted in his sacrifice. But there are other Old 
Testament events and institutions containing a proper double 
sense, one pointing to New ‘Testament times, and the other to 
Old Testament principles and events realized contemporaneously 
in the spiritual sphere. We have an interesting illustration of 
this in the giving of the law to Israel after their exodus from 
Egypt. In one view it was simply a development of the plan 
of God’s grace as promised in the covenant with Abraham, when 
God undertook to be a God to him and to his seed. Thus the 
preface to the Decalogue at once looks back to that great pro- 
mise and to its partial fulfilment in the deliverance of Israel from 
Egypt; and it introduces the great transaction of declaring God’s 
law to the same people as their rule of life, this being another 
important step in God’s gracious dealings with them, as beloved 
for the fathers’ sakes ; ‘ For he remembered his holy promise and 
Abraham his servant, and he brought forth his people with joy = 
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his chosen with gladness . . . that they might observe his statutes 
and keep his laws.’ 

Now, under this aspect, the giving of the law from Mount 
Sinai was a type of the divine teaching of the spiritual Israel 
consequent upon Christ’s ascension to the right hand of the 
Father. The writing of the law upon tables of stone was a 
shadow of the writing of the same law in its breadth and spiri- 
tuality upon the fleshy tables of the heart. The depositing of 
those tables in the ark, in the most inmost recess of the earthly 
sanctuary, while the mercy-seat or the cover of the ark was 
sprinkled with blood, represented, first, the personal righteousness 
of Christ, the antitype of the ark, dwelling in the secret of God’s 
tabernacle, and sprinkled with his own blood. Thus, when he came 
into the world to offer himself instead of the sacrifices of the law, 
he says, by the psalmist, ‘I delight to do thy will, oh God; yea 
thy law is within my heart.’ Secondarily, it prefigures the esta- 
blishment of God’s law in the hearts of his people, whom he sanc- 
tifies with his own blood, that they may serve in newness of spirit, 
and not in the oldness of the letter—that the righteousness of the 
law may be fulfilled in them while they walk not after the flesh 
but after the spirit. 

In another view, the giving of the commandments from Mount 
Sinai was the imposition of a covenant of law upon Israel. While 
in the former view it called them to obedience as a people already 
redeemed from bondage and death, in this view it called them to 
obey in order that they might be saved from the curse and from the 
death which it brought: ‘ Ye shall therefore keep my statutes 
and my judgments, which, if a man do, he shall live in them.’ 
‘Cursed be he that confirmeth not all the words of this law to do 
them.’ As under the former view the redemption which they 
had experienced had been temporal, and had been followed by an 
external revelation of the Divine will, so here the blessing and 
the curse set before them in connection with that external revela- 
tion were also temporal. As under the former view the giving 
of the law was a type of the future dispensation of grace, so in 
the latter view it was a symbol of man’s present subjection to 
God’s eternal law as a covenant and consequently toits curse. The 
covenant of Sinai was not itself the dispensation of law under 
which the sons of Adam naturally are. It was different in regard 
to many of its precepts, and different especially in regard to its 
promise and its penalty, which reached not beyond the earthly 
nature and the interests of the present world: yet it was a com- 
plete earthly symbol of that universal spiritual dispensation of 
law. Now to this, in common with many similar symbols of pre- 
sent spiritual things in Old Testament times, we give the name 
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of iy ame as embodied with the types in the letter of the 
Old Testament, and possessing some of the most fundamental 
characters belonging to the types as already defined. 

Under this head are to be placed a whole class of figures in 
the Old Testament letter, which expressed one great present 
spiritual truth—the imperfection and emptiness of that earthly 
dispensation of which they form a part. 

Paul has shown that the history of the family of Abraham fur- 
nishes a testimony to the inefficacy of the outward dispensation 
under which they lived, as a dispensation of law in common with 
that to which it immediately gave place: ‘ Tell me, ye that desire 
to be under the law, do ye not hear the law?’ He then goes on 
to quote the command to cast out Hagar and Ishmael, whom he 
represents as there standing for the legal covenant and its 
children in every age. We have a familiar instance of the same 
principle of representation in the outer and inner veil of the 
Levitical tabernacle. To have constituted it a complete figure 
of the heavenly tabernacle of the New Testament worship, there 
should have been no veil, but free access afforded at once to the 
ordinary priests to ‘the most holy,’ and to all the Israelites to the 
interior of both sanctuaries, and to the Gentiles to both the court 
without and to the holy places within the tabernacle ; but there 
was a rigid exclusion of these classes severally, from the near- 
ness of access reserved by the Levitical law for the other classes 
preferred to them. The spiritual signification of these facts has 
been expressly interpreted to us: ‘the Holy Ghost this signifying, 
that the way into the holiest of all was not yet made manifest 
while the first tabernacle was yet standing (kept its standing).’ 
Thus again a kindred truth is deduced from the fact of the 
prohibition in the Levitical law to eat the flesh of the greater 
sin-offering, the blood of which was brought into the sanctuary 
and its flesh consumed as a victim of Divine wrath for sin without 
the camp. ‘ We have an altar whereof they have no right to 
eat who serve the tabernacle; for the bodies of those beasts whose 
blood is brought into the sanctuary by the high priest for sin 
are burnt without the camp.’ Under the law the priests had no 
joyful participation in that sacrifice which most eminently repre- 
sented Christ as an offering for sin, its flesh being entirely 
consumed without the camp, while its blood was brought into 
the most holy place. But in the real and perfect sacrifice of 
Christ at once the sinner’s substitute suffers without the gate, 
His blood is brought into the inmost place of the heavenly 
tabernacle, and his people, as priests unto God with him, eat his 
flesh and even drink his blood. On the same principle, Moses 
breaks the two tables of the covenant, testifying on the part of 
God 
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God the breaking of the covenant of Sinai in consequence of the 
breach of its legal conditions by Israel. Aaron dies on Mount 
Hor before Israel began to take possession. of their inheritance,, 
showing the contrast between the Levitical priesthood, in its 
nature weak and unprofitable, in which there were many priests, 
because they were not suffered to continue by reason of death, 
and the priesthood of Jesus made an high priest for ever after the 
order of Melchizedek,. ever living to make intercession, and so 
able to save them to the uttermost that come to God by him. 
Moses offends and dies before Israel crosses Jordan, and gives 
place to Joshua (the salvation of Jehovah): and this expresses 
the inefficacy of the law, issuing in sin and death, and giving 
place to the salvation of God revealed by Jesus Christ ; ‘ What 
the law could not do in that it was weak through the flesh, God, 
sending his own Son in the likeness of sinful flesh, and for sin, 
condemned sin in the flesh.’ 

There is a peculiar class of symbols, which, although not be- 
longing to the letter of the Old Testament Scriptures, yet form 
a continuation of it in the New Testament history, and require to 
be assigned to the present class of type-symbols. These are the 
symbolical representations of spiritual realities contained in Christ’s 
personal ministry and earthly history. Every New Testament 
reader is in some degree familiar with the symbolical character of 
Christ’s miracles furnishing the ground of a twofold application 
of the prediction of Isaiah—Then the eyes of the blind shall. be 
opened, and the ears of the deaf shall be unstopped: then shall 
the lame man leap as an hart, and the tongue of the dumb sing.’ 
Our Lord’s works of mercy on the bodies of men were a continued 
visible representation of the healing which he came to exercise on 
the diseased soul. When it is said of Jesus, ‘ Himself took our 
infirmities and bare our sicknesses,’ no believing reader can doubt 
that the ultimate reference is to his vicarious suffering, issuing in 
the believer’s deliverance from the malady of sin. But the Evan- 
gelist expressly applies this prophetic description to Christ’s grace 
in healing the body, a symbol of the higher benefits which he was 
now manifested to dispense. Thus, again, when Jesus, dying 
under the sentence of the Jewish Sanhedrim as a blasphemer, 
fulfilled the curse of the Levitical law, ‘Cursed is every one that 
hangeth on a tree,’ the external circumstances of his death formed 
a type-symbol of his subjection to a more terrible sentence, reach- 
ing to the inner man, and exhausting the consuming wrath of 
God due to his sinful people, as ‘enemies unto God in their 
minds by wicked works.’ 

There were two outward circumstances, already referred to, 
associated by the providence of God with Christ’s death, which 
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form a remarkable exemplification of the principle in question. 
We are emphatically told, first, that not a bone of Him was broken ; 
and, second, that His flesh saw no corruption. Both circumstances 
represent a great spiritual truth concerning Christ simultaneously 
realized—that death, which brings perdition to the sinful creature, 
could exercise no destroying power on the person of the Son of 
God. We have a remarkable instance of a similar kind recorded 
in the beginning of the gospel of Matthew. ‘ He (Joseph) went 
and dwelt ina city called Nazareth, that it might be fulfilled 
which was spoken by the prophets, He (Jesus) shall be called a 
Nazarene.’ ‘The name Nazareth is derived from a Hebrew root 
signifying ‘to separate.’ Nazareth may thus be regarded as 
signifying a separated place. 'The city, so called, is reported by 
travellers to realize this description, even in respect of its local 
situation, above all other places in the Holy Land, lying in a con- 
cealed deep hollow place on the top of a hill, and removed from 
all public thoroughfares. Besides, it was in the time of our Lord 
a separated place in respect of the esteem in which its inhabitants 
were held. ‘Can any good thing come out of Nazareth?’ Jesus 
did not dwell in the royal city of Bethlehem, in which he was 
providentially born, but he became the obscure inhabitant of this 
obscure and despised place. Jesus was not known as arising 
from ‘ Bethlehem Ephratah’ to be the ‘ Ruler in Israel,’ as he 
‘whose goings forth’ had been ‘of old from everlasting ;’ but, 
from the time of his early infancy, when he escaped the cruel per- 
secution of Herod, to the hour of his enemies’ triumph, and of 
the power of darkness ; when, at the bar of the second Herod and 
of Pilate, he received mock honours as a King, his designation 
was ‘Jesus of Nazareth.’ His enemies and his friends alike re- 
cognized him as the ‘ Nazarene’—the separated one. Thus was 
fulfilled, in the letter of Christ’s history, the constant predictions 
of the Old Testament Prophets concerning the reception which, in 
a spiritual sense, the Son of God was to meet with from men. 
‘For he shall grow up before him as a tender plant, and as a root 
out of a dry ground; he hath no form nor comeliness ; when we 
shall see him there is no beauty that we should desire him. He 
is despised and rejected of men, a man of sorrows and acquainted 
with griefs; and we hid, as it were, our faces from him: he was 
despised and we esteemed him not.’ 

The two great symbolical ordinances of the New ‘Testament, it 
will be readily seen, in their general character, belong also to the 
present class of figures, and may be regarded as a kind of type- 
symbols. ‘They are distinguished from the Old Testament types 
by this broad mark, that they are visible representations of great 
present spiritual realities. But, in truth, they form a class of 
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symbols wholly peculiar, representing spiritual benefits present 
not only in regard to time, as contemporaneous, but present in 
the individuals who are their subjects, as experienced and enjoyed 
by them. ‘The typical delineations of the Old Testament might 
be fitly presented in the actings or history of a person destitute 
of any fellowship with the corresponding spiritual reality, as in 
the indiscriminate and compulsory circumcision of the numerous 
members of Abraham’s household, and the transmission of the 
priestly functions in Israel to the sons of Aaron, irrespectively of 
their spiritual state. Even in the type-symbols of the Gospel 
history it is probable that our Lord sanctioned this separation. 
It seems scarcely necessary to suppose that all the subjects of 
Christ’s miraculous healing power, while exercising faith in that 
power, at the same time confided in and experienced his grace as 
a spiritual physician. But, be this as it may, God has made the 
separation in question absolutely unlawful in the use of the two 
great outward ordinances of the New Testament Church. They 
are thus properly distinguished as spiritual ordinances, in con- 
tradistinction to the carnal ordinances of the law. 

The attentive reader of the New Testament cannot fail to have 
noticed the peculiar mode of expression used by our Lord and his 
Apostles, and commonly shunned by modern preachers, concerning 
these ordinances, as if their external observance were identical, 
or, at least, inseparably associated with the spiritual views which 
they are fitted to express, and the saving benefits which they re- 
present. ‘Except a man be born of water and of the spirit he 
cannot enter into the kingdom of God.’ ‘ He that believeth and 
is baptized shall be saved.’ ‘ Repent and be baptized, every one 
of you, in the name of Jesus Christ, for the remission of sins.’ 
‘ Arise, and be baptized, and wash away thy sins.’ ‘ Know ye not, 
that so many of us as were baptized into Jesus Christ were bap- 
tized into his death; therefore we are buried with him by baptism 
into death.’ ‘As many of you as have been baptized into Christ 
have put on Christ.’ ‘ The like figure whereunto even baptism doth 
also now save us.’ Again, ‘The cup of blessing which we bless, 
is it not the communion of the blood of Christ? the bread which 
we break, is it not the communion of the body of Christ?’ For we 
being many are one bread and one body—for we are all partakers 
of that one bread.’ The advocates of a priestly power in the 
ministers of the New Testament Church have but too successfully 
employed these and similar texts as an argument for their per- 
nicious system of doctrine. A more enlightened class, conscious 
of the inapplicability of such expressions to any idea associated by 
them with New ‘Testament ordinances, in respect either of a 
popish confidence in their efficacy, or any rule practically it - 
their 
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‘their administration, have usually shrunk from the use of these 
formule, while unable to gainsay their apostolic authority. The 
key to their signification is to be found not in any imagined 
efficacy in these ordinances considered in themselves, nor even in 
any necessary and indissoluble union between the outward observ- 
‘ance of them and the possession of the saving benefits which they 
represent, but in the rule of their administration well understood 
and uniformly acted on in apostolic times, rendering them prac- 
tically the mere channels by which a believing soul had fellowship 
with the blessings of salvation. God has ordinarily vouchsafed to 
his believing people a consciousness of the new views which impel 
them to seek akin and salvation in himself; and he ordinarily 
affords a visible testimony of the operation of His grace in those 
whom He has savingly blessed, through the outward manifestation 
of the fruits of the Spirit, which are ‘love, joy, peace, long suffer- 
ing, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance.’ He has 
thus afforded at once to the proper subjects, and to the adminis- 
trators of New ‘Testament ordinances the opportunity of observing 
His own law concerning their spiritual application and use. He 
has ordained that there shall be maintained a uniform connection, 
so far as the spiritual perceptions of His people shall admit, be- 
tween the outward observance of these ordinances and the real 
possession of the corresponding spiritual benefits. They thus 
become the mere badge and profession of a vital connection with 
Christ—the mere form or shape in which the spiritual Church, 
previously made manifest by its spirituality, is appointed to 
present itself, in an earthly way, to the outward eye. The whole 
language of the New Testament on the subject takes for granted 
the ordinary maintenance of this rule; and no instance exists in 
which it can be shown to have been violated by the administration 
of either Baptism or the Lord’s Supper to persons destitute of the 
credible or probable evidence of a work of Divine grace going 
before. ‘To the systematic violation of this rule in succeeding 
times may be traced in a large degree the confounding of the 
Church of God with the wicked world, the subversion of the New 
‘Testament character as a society of brethren dwelling together 
in unity, and the loss of its primitive power as God’s witness for 
the spread of saving truth. 

Passing however from the symbolical representation of the New 
Testament and reverting to those figures of present spiritual 
truths and influences, already examined under the name of type- 
symbols in the Old Testament ; let us observe on the whole, that 
they possess all the characters previously assigned to the types, 
with the single exception of the anticipatory relation of the latter 
to the three future realities of Christ's kingdom. Like the types 
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they are things earthly in their nature, representing corresponding 
realities in the spiritual sphere—they are founded on a principle 
of certain and specific resemblance—they stand immediately re- 
lated to God ; this relation being strictly analogous to that of the 
realities which they represent. These two systems of representa- 
tions together go to constitute that great system of figures which 
we denominate ‘ the letter of the Old Testament.’ 

In addition to the special important ends which the knowledge 
of either of these departments of the Old Testament letter has 
been designed to serve in promoting our acquaintance with the 
helplessness and misery of a legal condition and the blessedness 
of gospel times—there is an important use of both which we cannot 
omit to observe. The language of the New Testament writers, 
in treating of the great realities disclosed to the believers, main- 
tains a constant reference to the earthly forms under which the 
law veiled these realities to the ancient Church. Natural men 
among the Gentiles are not under the law of Moses as the people 
of Israel were. Yet the condition of a sinner unsaved by Christ 
is constantly described by the Apostles as if it were a state of 
subjection to the law of Some and its curse—because the state 
of the natural Israel, liable to the curse of Moses law, is an 
appointed figure of the subjection of the transgressor to the more 
terrible curse to be fully executed upon him in the second death. 
Thus the sacrifice and intercession of Jesus Christ, the sprinkling 
of his blood upon the hearts of his people, their consequent sancti- 
fication, their separation from the world, and their various great 
privileges as a people chosen by God and dwelling near to him, 
are constantly described by the New Testament writers in lan- 
guage borrowed from the Old ‘Testament, and agar — 
to analogous earthly transactions and privileges in the Jewish 
Church. It would probably have been impossible, without some 
such earthly pattern of these Divine mysteries as the Levitical 
system afforded, to have found human language to express plainly 
or intelligibly ideas so unlike the course of common earthly things, 
and in themselves so spiritual and sublime. As we find in all 

rimitive languages that words descriptive of moral and intel- 
fectual qualities are derived from analogous qualities in material 
things, so the language of the letter of the Old Testament has 
furnished the very vehicle required for conveying to our dull and 
carnal minds the invisible realities of the kingdom of God. 

The letter and the spirit, now analyzed and defined, bear 
towards each other a relation at once of correspondence and of 
contrast. ‘The correspondence has been already sufficiently ex- 
plained. ‘They sustain towards each other not less obviously a 
relation of contrast. As respects those figures eee 
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Christ and the realities of his kingdom, including all the types 
properly so called, a contrast will always be found to exist 
between them in respect of the partiality and incompleteness of 
the letter even in its character of a picture or shadow. But the 
contrast lies most essentially in the fact that the one is a thing 
of earth, empty, powerless, and evanescent, and the other, it may 
be, existing on earth, but, in its nature, spiritual, heavenly, and 
divine. In the sacrifices of the law a certain expiation was made 
for sin by the death of an animal unoffending and perfect in its 
kind. In this sacrifice there was, and there could be no moral 
purity. But when ‘ Christ offered Himself without spot unto God,’ 
the purity of the atoning victim consisted in the absolute submis- 
sion of heart to the will of God, which dictated His voluntary 
death, and went before it in His life. Again, the blood of the 
paschal lamb, and the other sacrifices of the law, simply obtained 
exemption from a temporal death. The blood of bulls and of 
goats could only give sanctification to the body—they ‘sanctified 
to the purifying of the flesh.’ The blood of Jesus shed for 
his sinful people redeems them from death eternal, and purges 
their conscience from dead works to serve the living God. While 
between these legal services and their counterpart under the New 
Covenant there exists a correspondence of outline, there is equally 
manifest a contrast of nature and essence. ‘The type differs from 
the antitype on the point in which all the precious virtue and 
efficacy of the latter consists. ‘Thus, in comparing the first and 
second Adam as Covenant Heads, while in both cases alike there 
is the merging in one, in some mysterious way, of the responsi- 
bility and interests of the seed and of the progenitor—the results 
are different and opposite as sin and purity, as death and life. 
This contrast appears not only in the opposite characters and 
results which the law of Moses and the dispensation of grace sever- 
ally employ; but equally in the opposite kinds of worship which 
the two systems severally sanction, and which they demand as the 
condition of the worshipper’s participation in the benefits proposed 
by each. The Levitical priesthood inherited their high functions 
in unbroken succession from their father Aaron, without reference 
to any question about their personal state, spiritually, and in the 
sight of God. An exact conformity to the ritual prescribed by 
the law secured them in all the benefits and immunities secured 
for their order. An Israelite participated in the paschal feast, 
and enjoyed exemption from the curse of the law of Moses, and a 
part in the earthly benefits promised in it to the obedient, if he 
only maintained his external allegiance to Jehovah and punctually 
conformed to the legal services, without respect to the question of 
his inward holiness. ‘The whole nation of Israel entered Canaan 
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under Joshua on their receiving the mark of God’s covenant in 
their flesh by the rite of circumcision. ‘The question will scarcely 
be raised whether any credible evidence was asked or afforded of 
their having previously been circumcised in heart. The effect of 
ceremonial services might have been only temporal and outward, 
while yet in order to this earthly efficacy God might have re- 
quired a state of heart in harmony with the great spiritual benefits 
which the legal benefits shadewed forth. But there is no such 
mixing up of the principles of the legal and evangelical systems 
under either dispensation. Both in the Old Testament and in the 
New, we have instances of persons who lived and acted in both 
spheres, and enjoyed the benefits proper to each. But as we find 
Paul denouncing the attempt to establish legal performances as a 
condition of evangelical benefits in the kingdom of God, it would 
have been equally unlawful, although not in itself equally danger- 
ous, to the inner man to have suspended the legal privileges of a 
freeborn son of Abraham upon his previous possession of evan- 
gelical grace. 

The demonstrable existence of this contrast between the typical 
ordinances and services of the law and their counterpart realities 
under the Gospel, whatever explanation may be given of its 
designs, shows the vanity of the reasonings of human wisdom 
tending te establish, on the ground of the necessary holiness and 
unchangeableness of God, the general authority of Old Testa- 
ment precedent as a rule for New Testament religion. But in 
truth a spiritual apprehension of God’s plan in the succession of 
the evangelical to the legal dispensation will suggest a directly 
opposite argument, and will produce a deep impression in our 
minds of the danger of confounding or even partially interming- 
ling the spiritual services of the Gospel with the carnal ordinances 
of the law. The one grand design of the government of the world 
by God is to stain the pride of all human glory, and to exalt his 
own great name. ‘The successive dispensations which form the 
subject of revelation have been in unison with this design. Man 
has been tried first pure and unfallen under law; then under a 
system of absolute forbearance and without law; then under a 
covenant of mercy and goodness, accompanied by a very easy and 
restricted law as given to Noah; then under a covenant of more 
special mercy having annexed to it a more stringent law, as given 
to the Abrahamic family; first by Abraham himself, and after- 
wards more fully by Moses. Under all these various conditions, 
man—creature of righteousness and strength—has been tried ; and 
in reference to all these dispensations together, as in reference to 
the last in particular, the question might be asked, ‘ What could 
have been done more to my vineyard that I have not done in it? 
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Wherefore when I looked that it should bring forth grapes, 
brought it forth wild grapes?’ Every outward circumstance 
favourable to man’s spiritual well-being and happiness has been 
afforded to him. Only one thing has been withheld. Not one of 
these dispensations provided the distinguishing saving benefit of 
the new covenant in which God undertakes to bless the creature 
by his own Almighty power and prevailing grace. For a tempo- 
rary end they all sanctioned a method of blessing which creature 
agencies could supply, and a method of worship and service which 
the worshipper by his own righteousness and strength was able to 
render. For a season God left this fleshly church to the naked- 
ness of its own fleshly resources. ‘The law made nothing per- 
fect.’ ‘The law entered, that the offence might abound.’ ‘ The 
law which was unto life was found to be unto death.’ ‘But what 
the law could not do, in that it was weak through the flesh, God 
sending his own Son in the likeness of sinful flesh, and for sin con- 
demned sin in the flesh.’ Every creature agency and every 
human work having been tried and found wanting, God took the 
oir of blessing and saving the helpless creature into his own 
1and. 

To return then to the principles of Old Testament religion is to 
reject God’s gracious interposition—-it is to distrust and despise 
God’s all-sufficiency and saving grace, and to go back for help to 
the world and the flesh. Thus we can understand how, while 
fleshly ordinances were sanctioned under the law, and before the 
coming of Christ, simply to give the Church experience of their 
emptiness, their revival in the New Testament Church should 
have called forth the memorable expostulation addressed by Paul 
to the Galatian disciples : ‘O foolish Galatians, who hath bewitched 
you, that ye should not obey the truth, before whose eyes Jesus 
Christ hath been evidently set forth, crucified among you? This 
only would I learn of you, Received ye the Spirit by the works of 
the law, or, by the hearing of faith? Are ye so foolish? having 
begun in the Spirit, are ye now made perfect by the flesh ?’* 


4 





* This article is not completed. There is to be a sequel to it in the next number 
of the J. S. L.—Enirr. 
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SCRIPTURE PARALLELISMS. 
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THE MESSIAS AS PROPHET: 


WITH REMARKS ON THE PARALLELISTIC FORM OF HIS 
DISCOURSES. 


Tne true theory of Hebrew versification, which, imperfectly un- 
derstood by the Masorites and lost by the modern Jews, had 
remained so long a secret to the learned world, and which was 
made known by the acute and learned Lowth, has scarcely yet 
received the share of attention, which so important a discovery 
deserved. While the rhythmical nature of the poems referred to 
by Josephus, St. Jerome, and others, was unknown, it was a sub- 
ject for investigation and inquiry; but when the darkness was 
cleared away, and the theory of Parallelism rendered the whole 
beautiful system of Hebraic poesy consistent and plain, the inte- 
rest in the question ceased ; and in this country but few successors 
have followed in the steps, or availed themselves of the labours of 
the author of the Prelections on Hebrew Poetry. Bishop Jebb 
alone has followed up the subject in a popular and familiar 
manner in his Sucred Literature: and by proving that the same 
rules of rhythmical construction are applicable to many portions 
of the New ‘Testament, he has furnished materials for thought to 
the student of the Holy Writings, and has introduced an in- 
valuable element into Biblical criticism. But though he has 
shown that portions of the New Testament may be reduced to 
parallelistic rhythm with the same certainty as the writings of the 
prophets, and the confessedly poetic portions of the Elder Testa- 
ment ; and has pointed out that in the Epistles, verse is mingled 
with prose, as in the Book of Ecclesiastes, (except perhaps in St. 
James’ Epistle, which is an entire and perfect poem,) yet he seems 
not to have remarked what, upon a little consideration, will ap- 

ear pretty evident, viz. that ail the public discourses of the 

(lessias were rhythmical: all the authoritative proclamations of 
the Second Law, the law of liberty and love, made to the Jewish 
nation by the mouth of ‘ Him Who was to come,’ were, like those of 
the seashele before the captivity, in their form poetic ; and whatever 
our Lord spoke in public in fultilment of His Messianic mission as 





® Having received two short articles from different contributors bearing upon 
this subject, we unite them under this general head. 
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Prophet, Sermons, Parables, Prophecies, Proverbs, or by whatever 
name they are called, were delivered in rhythmical form, that is 
to say, were parallelistic Poems. ‘This hypothesis, however, is so 
opposed to our present ideas of public speaking and preaching, 
and modern notions of what is impressive and eloquent, that some 
explanations and arguments in favour of it will not be out of 
place. 
First then, one of the characters in which the Messias was to 
appear was that of prophet: He was to be a prophet, 8°33, like 
Moses, as we find (Deut. xviii. 15) 3 DP? 30D PHS FDO 832 
> pyDWA Vox TaN nim, ‘the Lord thy God will raise up unto 
thee a prophet from the midst of thee of thy brethren, like unto 
me, unto Him shall ye hearken ;’ and by this title of prophet the 
Jews looked for Him, as their inquiry of St. John Baptist shows, 
‘Art thou that prophet?’ (John i. 21). Now »3) is from 
N23), protulit, cecinit, and does not in its radical sense mean a 
foreteller of future events, but one who uttered his sayings in an 
impressive and authoritative manner: thus Aaron was appointed 
x2), or spokesman, to Moses (Ex. iv. 16); again, the prophets 
o'x3) whom Saul met with (1 Sam. x.) were not predicters, but 
men who sang psalms of praise to God in an earnest and impas- 
sioned manner to exciting strains of music. ‘The musicians ap- 
pointed by David are ‘ prophesiers’ p»yv235 (1 Chron. xxv. 1); and 
the prophets of a later period in the sacred history, when formed 
into colleges and exercising a recognized political influence on 
the nation, were not always predicters—nay, prediction was 
rather the exception—but preachers of the will of Jehovah, and 
energetic reformers, who sought to bring vividly before the eyes 
of a careless and idolatrous people the precepts, promises, and 
threats of the Theocratic law. It was part of their office, also, 
to cast into measure their denunciations and warnings, clothing 
them with the >metrical garb of poetry that their words might 
dwell the longer in the memories of their hearers, and also be 
repeated by themselves wherever a number of men were assembled 
together, without material variation. For it should not escape 
our modern notions, that at that time it was not the committing a 
prophecy to writing that constituted its publication, but the 
solemn reiteration of it in public.c It will need no words to show 
that in each one of these respects Moses strictly fulfilled the office 
of ‘nabi’ or prophet, and the Messias Whom God should raise 
up from His people was to be a prophet like unto Moses ; and to 


> Of course Hebrew metre or parallelism is meant. 
© As it still was in the time of Horace: ‘Cum mea nemo Scripta legat vulgo 
recitare timentis.’ Also Juvenal, Ist Sat. 
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the readers of the Gospel, the points in which Jesus of Nazareth 

came up to this character of a prophet, are also clearly evident. 

‘ From that time Jesus began to preach.’ He opened His mouth 

and taught.’ ‘He taught them as one having authority, and not 

as the scribes,’ not merely expounding the law, but delivering a 

doctrine of His own: they said of Him, ‘one of the old prophets is 

risen again, and God hath visited His people,’ because He preached 

; in the style and manner of the old prophets, as one Who had a 

; commission from God ; nay, with greater authority still, for as with 
them the prophetic formula was nin-nx3, thus saith the Lord, the 
formula of the Christ was "Away Adyw duiv, Verily I say unto you. 

Again, the set speech of the xv33, or earnest speaker, was his 

{ bein, ‘proverb or parable.’ From ben, ‘to have authority or power, 

, to regulate,’ we have bein ‘an authoritative and regulated speech,’ 
which the LXX. render wagaGor% or wagomia indifferently, and 
our translators ‘parable’ or ‘ proverb.’ The verb $yip is used in this 
sense, of those ‘regulating’ (their sentences) in Num. xxi. 27, 
ovovinn sion? yo-by which the LX.X. translate ‘ Aid robro tpotont oi 

| aiviywaniorat;’ and St. Jerome, ‘Idcireco dicitur in proverbio.’ 
The lines are a beautiful specimen of Parallelism celebrating a 
victory over Moab, and composed by Amorite poets contemporary 
with or prior to Moses :— 

j ‘Go we to Cheshbon, 

Be there built and be there established a city for Sichon, 

For a fire goeth forth from Cheshbon, 

A burning-flame from the city of Sichon ; 

It devours the chief city of Moab, 
The Lords of the steeps by Arnon. 


Woe for thee, Moab! 
Thou art perished, people of Kemosh ! 
He made his sons fugitives 
And his daughters for a prey 
To the king of the Amorites, Sichon : 
When we hurled-at-them, Cheshbon perished unto Dibon, 
And we made-desolate to Nophach, which is to Meideba.’ 








| The next place in which Syn occurs is Num. xxiii. 7, yin xivn, 
4 LXX. ‘xai dvzraBav rav wapaporny adrod, Vulg. ‘assumpta para- 
bola,’ which the English version follows, ‘ And he took up his 
parable.’® The most literal sense of the words seems to be, ‘ and 





4 These xnigmatists seem to have puzzled St. Augustine, who, not finding the 
word in the LXX. elsewhere, was at a loss for its meauving: he coneluded that they 
were what is now called poets.—Quest. xlv. in Num. 

¢ Luther’s translation renders it, ‘Er hob an seinen Spruch:’ the French trans- 
lation in Bagster’s Polyglott, ‘11 commenga & haute voix ses discours sententieux ; 
and Diodoti’s Italian version, ‘ Kgli prese a proferire la sua sentenzia.’ 
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he elevated his measured speech,’ pronouncing it aloud in a 
majestic and excited manner. It is not necessary to give the 
‘mashalim’ of Balaam that follow, as Bishop Lowth has shown 
them to be parallelistic poems of the highest beauty. 

Now in neither of these places, nor in Job xxvii. 1,‘ will 
dvip mean either a proverb or parable in the modern and usual 
sense of the words: the true sense is yet to seek: wapaBor7 the 
LXX. seem to have considered the best rendering, from aed 
and Barrw, I place alongside of ; and will not this give us the 
notion, not of a parable or an analogical comparison of two ideas, 
but of a parallelism or the placing together of two lines or sen- 
tences ? and on this ground, the ‘mashal’ will not be merely either 
‘a proverb’ or ‘ parable,” but a parallelistic distich er poem, com- 
prehending under itself the proverb or parable, in its usual 
sense, as the genus, to use the language of the logician, com- 
prehends its several species. I have found no place in the Old 
Testament in which the use of the word will not readily coincide 
with this interpretation ; and the employment of xap260r% by the 
author or translator of Ecclesiasticus will also easily fall in with 
the hypothesis of its meaning a parallelism, or, as the Germans 
denominate it, a Thought-rhythm. Before we come to examine the 
New Testament w2zgzSorzi, it will not be altogether out of place 
to give Aristotle’s definition of a xxpaGoxn in his rhetorical and 
technical sense (Rhetorica, lib. ii. cap. 20) which is this :—‘ Of 
paradigms or examples the species are two: for one form of 
paradigm is to bring forward events that have really already taken 
place ; and the other for the speaker himself to invent them. 


Of this, the one is parabolé, and the other fables (Asya), as the - 


éEsopean and Libyan. And to bring forward Paradigms is of 
this nature—as if a man should urge that it is necessary to be on 
our guard against the Great King, and not to allow Egypt to be 
subdued, for that before, Darius did not first invade us till he had 
possession of Egypt, but, having gained possession, he invaded us : 
and Xerxes did not attempt it before he gained possession, but 
having gained it he invaded: thus also, this king, if he gain 
' possession, will invade us; wherefore it must not be allowed. 
And the Parabolé, as the Socratic discourses. For instance, if a 
man should say that men chosen by lot should not take the go- 
vernment, for it was like as if one should appoint athletes by lot, 
not those who are able to wrestle, but those to whom the lot falls ; 
or of sailors, if a man should appoint by lot who ought to steer, 


f Tn Isaiah xiv. 4, the LXX. translate bein by Opijvos, ‘a dirge or keen,’ giving 


the narrowed meaning instead of the wider in reference to the parallelistic effusion 
contained in the following verse. 
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so that he to whom it falls must do it, not the one who understands 
best. And the Fable is as that of Stesichorus about Phalaris 
(the Horse and the Stag), or A‘sop about the Demagogue (the 
Fox and the Horse-leeches).’ It is clear that our present notion 
of a parable comes nearer to the Aristotelian Asyos or fable than 
to his parabole, which is a real occurrence. 

But to return to the Sacred Writings: St. Matthew tells us 
(xiii, 35) that in our Lord’s teaching by parables was fulfilled the 
words of the Psalmist, ‘ I will open my mouth in parables, I will 
utter things which have been kept secret from the foundation of the 
world.’ ‘This quotation is from the seventy-eighth Psalm, and it is 
in the original ‘5 bvina nner, ‘I will open in a mashal my mouth ;’ 
so that St. Matthew takes zapa6can as the LXX. did, as an equi- 
valent word to ‘ mashal,’ and it is worth noting that in the Psalm 
quoted there is nothing like a parable in our sense ; the composi- 
tion of Asaph being a parallelistic a celebrating the dealings 
of the Almighty with His people. From this text of St. Matthew, 
in which he expressly assigns the fulfilment of Asaph’s words to 
the Messia in His preaching, we fairly collect, that all our Lord’s 
solemn public discourses, whenever, to use the original expression 
so often employed by the Evangelists,* ‘ He opened His mouth,’ 
were ‘mashalim’ or poems of a parallelistic nature; and also 
that the word parabole, as a translation of it or equivalent word, 
was used and understood by the authors of the first three Gos- 
pels in the same sense as by the LXX., namely, as a parallel- 
istic composition or discourse solemnly recited to an assembled 
audience. 

But as our Lord generally used the paradigmatic mode of 
teaching, which we called parabolical, and the majority of His 
nzoaPorai are parables in our sense ; and again, as the Gospels 
became the property of the Gentiles, who knew nothing of parallel- 
istic poetry, and as the Evangelistic waga6or% presented suffi- 
cient resemblance to render it easily confused with the Aristotelian, 
the poetic sense of the parabolé or ‘ mashal’ was soon so utterly 
lost, as not to render it surprising that all trace of it had disap- 
peared before the time of St. John’s Gospel." The last Evangelist, 
however, bears a curious testimony to its ancient meaning, and 
yet only by his silence: feeling, as it were, in his own mind 
while writing, that wzp2for%, in its then sense, did not give the 
meaning he wished to convey, he never once used it in his Gospel ; 





8 Compare the words before the sermon on the mount, ‘And He opened His 
mouth and taught them,’ with Virgil’s expression concerning Cassandra, ‘Tune 
etiam futis aperit Cassandra futuris Ora.’— Ain, ii. 246. 

4 The writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews seems to employ wapaBoA} in an 
unusual sense when he says that the First Tabernacle was a parable of the Christian 
Church (ix. 9), andyagain, that Isaac was a parable of the Christ (xi. 19). 
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and so seems to enter a silent protest against the then general 
application of the word in its narrowed sense. In St. John’s 
ospel the word wagojiz, which does not occur in the other 
Evangelists, is always used as a translation of bein ; for in- 
stance, x. 1-6— 
‘ Amen, Amen, I say to you, 
He that entereth not through the door to the fold of the sheep, 
But aseendeth another way, 
He is a thief and a spoiler. 
But he that entereth through the door, 
Is the Shepherd of the sheep : 
To this man the porter openeth, 
And the sheep hear his voice, 
And he ealleth his own sheep by name, 
And leadeth them forth : 
And when he hath turned out all his own 
He goeth before them, and the sheep follow him, 
Because they know his voice : 
But a stranger they will not follow but will fly from him, 
Because they know not the voice of strangers.’ 


This wapoyiz, or proverb, ‘spake Jesus unto them.’ Our 
translators, following the meaning more than the letter, have 
rendered wagoiuiz ‘ parable,’ it being obvious that Christ’s speech 
is nothing like a proverb, but is a parable in a poetic form. 
Again, in St. John, xvi. 25— 

‘ These things have I spoken unto you in proverbs : 
But the time cometh when I shall no more speak to you in proverbs, 
But I shall show you plainly of the Father.’ 


The speech to which our Lord refers as a wagomia, and which 
had occasioned the hesitation and discussion among the disciples, 
was neither parable nor proverb, but a parallelistic triplet :— 
‘ A little while and ye shall not behold Me, 
And again a little while and ye shall see Me, 
Because I go to the Father.’ 


Thus even without a complete examination and comparison of all 
the public discourses of the Messias, we are not without ground 
for concluding that those discourses were delivered by Him ina 
poetic or parallelistic form; but a searching and careful investi- 
gation of them one by one, will convince an inquirer that Jesus 
of Nazareth did deliver them as the prophets of the Elder Testa- 
ment delivered their prophecies to the people; and so far vindi- 
cated to Himself the title of Prophet in the strictest sense of the 
term. 

And here it may be worth while to answer one or two objec- 
tions which may be easily advanced against this view of the sub- 
ject : 
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ject: for, first, it may be said that thus anything may be set up 
as a parallelism; that any passage taken at random out of any 
book may, with a little perseverance and ingenuity, be shown to 
be capable of such an arrangement as that we designate Hebrew 
rhythm. Facts only will be a sufficient answer to this. Let any 
the most ingenious objector take the first lines of Thucydides’ 
History—‘ Thucydides the Athenian compiled the history of the 
war of the Peloponnesians and Athenians, how they warred 
against one another, having begun immediately from its com- 
mencement, and expected that it would be great and most note- 
worthy of all that preceded :’ or the Funeral Oration of Pericles ; 
or, again, let him take the introduction to St. Luke’s Gospel— 
‘ Since many have undertaken to set forth a narration concerning 
the events which have come to pass among us, as those have 
related them to us, who from the beginning were eye-witnesses 
and ministers of the word, it seemed fit for me also,’ ete. ; or the 
speech of Tertullus (Acts xxiv.); and compare them with the 
opening lines of the Sermon on the Plain; and the distinction 
between rhetorical prose and parallelistic poetry will be clear at 
once, and the objection will fall to the ground. Words and 
thoughts could no more have fallen into such a collocation by 
hap-hazard than into a number of Virgilian hexameters; and 
when we observe that it is precisely similar to the productions of 
the older poets of the same nation, but little doubt can remain. 
Again, it may be said, that admitting these discourses are cast 
into a rhythmical form, yet there is nothing in them that con- 
stitutes them poetry ; none of the haunting beauty, the tumultuous 
sublimity of the poets of the first Covenant. Now, not to mention 
that metaphysical poetry was always esteemed such among the 
ancients—that the verses of Empedocles, referred to by Aristotle 
in his Nicomachean Ethics,' were in high repute—that the same 
author mentions in his Poetics Socratic discourses ‘ Zwxpareias’ in 
a rhythmical form—that the original laws were in verse, the word 
vouos implying as much—and that those of Charondas were sung 
at banquets by the Athenians ;—passing over these instances of 
the union of truth and rhythm, let us consider the character of 
Him Who uttered the New Testament discourses. He was not a 
man wrapt into sublimity and borne upward by the soaring of his 
own imaginings, while words were feeble to express or realise the 
grandeur of his thoughts—but He who spoke was the Son of 
God, bending down to earth and draping the eternal Ideas of 
justice and of right with mortal worldly attributes; in His pro- 
clamations of the second law there is no ‘divine afflatus,’ no 
‘ inspiration of elevation,’ but the simple out-speaking of one who 


i Ethic, Nicom., lib, vii. cap. 3. 
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‘ spake that He knew, and testified that He had seen.’ And so 
the i of the Christ is very poetry in its loftiest type—such 
poetry as Plato would have dwelt upon—it is the calm majestic 
exposition of intellectual Beauty, Truth, and Life—the quiet 
shadowing out of the loveliness of the First Good—and not a 
human effort confined, though clothed in heart-stirring words, 
and struggling to gain an eager glimpse at truth. Jesus speaks 
not like one who had to travail with truth in throes of mind, as the 
highest-gifted children of genius have; but He speaks of the 
Highest and Deepest calm and still as ‘ the Son of Man who ts 
in heaven.’ Witness the opening of the Sermon on the Mount— 
in the sight of the Eternal Son the things of earth and time are 
as if they are not—His eye is resting on the consummation of 
the fons. And in the fulness of Almighty prescience he opens 
His mouth and teaches :— 


‘ Happy the Poor, in spirit: for of them is the kingdom of heaven. 

Happy the Mourners: for they shall be consoled. 

Happy the Gentle-hearted: for they shall inherit the world. 

Happy the Hungering and Thirsting for just-dealing : for they shall 
be full-fed. 

Happy the Pitying: for they shall be pitied. 

Happy the Clean in heart : for they shall behold their God. 

Happy the Conciliating: for the sons of God shall they be called. 

Happy the Persecuted for just-dealing: for of them is the kingdom 
of heaven.’ 


Surely this is poetry in the very meaning of the word! The 
employment of this parallelistic system of rhythm in the Sacred 
Oracles manifests in a striking manner the all-wise prescience of 
the Divine Mind in the minutest particulars, for while the 
metrical arrangements of the Greeks and Latins, as depending 
solely on the language, are quite lost by translation into another 
tongue, the rhythmical structure of the Hebrew poem, as re- 
marked by Rabbi Azarias, is unimpaired by translation ; the most 
literal rendering of the words preserving best the beauty of their 
poetic arrangement: and also the fact that the knowledge of 
the Hebrew poetic system was soon utterly lost to the world, was 
by Providence an effectual safeguard to the purity of the canon ; 
as without a knowledge of that system, it would be impossible, as 
modern writers have found, to produce any writings possessing 
what is now called ‘ the Scriptural style. As a conclusion at 
present to the subject, the Sermon on the Plain shall be given in 
its rhythmical arrangement—both as being shorter than the 
Sermon on the Mount, and because, being preserved by the pen 
of St. Luke, who, by the general voice of tradition, was not by 
birth a Hebrew, it will evidence ina more striking manner the 
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indestructible nature of the Hebrew metre. St. Luke vi. 20, 
‘ And He having raised His eyes upon His disciples, said— 
‘ Happy the poor, for yours is the kingdom of God. 

Happy who hunger now, for ye shall be full-fed. 

Happy who weep now, for ye shall smile. 


Happy are ye, when men shall hate you, 
And when they cast you off, 
And revile, and reject your name as evil, 
For the sake of the Son of Man ; 
Be ye glad in that day and bound-for-joy ; 
For lo! vast is your reward in heaven ; 
For in this way did their fathers to the prophets. 





But woe for you the rich, for ye have your consoling : 
Woe for you, the satisfied, for ye shall hunger. 
Woe for you, that smile now, for ye shall mourn and weep. 
Woe when all men speak you fair ; 
For in this way did their fathers to the pseudo-prophets. 


But to you I speak who hear Me— 
Love your enemies : 
| Do well to those who hate you: 
| Bless those who curse you : 
Pray for those insulting you: 
To him smiting thee on the cheek turn thou also the other : 
And from him taking thine outer garment keep not back thy 
tunic. 
To every one asking of thee give, 
And from him that taketh of thine ask it not back. 
And as ye will that men shall do to you, 
Do you also to them likewise. 
And if you love them who love you 
What grace is there to you? 
For sinners also love those loving them. 
And if you benefit those who benefit you 
What grace is there to you? 
For sinners also do this very thing. 
And if ye lend from whom ye expect to receive, 
What is your grace? 
For sinners lend to sinners to receive a fair return. 
But love ye your enemies and do good, 
And lend expecting nothing back, 
And great shall be your reward, and you shall be sons of the 
Highest, 
Because He is kind to the thankless and evil. 
Be compassionate, as your Father is compassionate. 
And judge not, that ye be not judged. © 
Sentence not, that ye be not sentenced. 
Give up, and ye shall be let go free. 
Give, and it shall be given to you: 


A fair 
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A fair measure pressed, shaken, overflowing, 
They shall give into your bosom ; 
For with what measure ye mete, it shall be measured back to 
you.” 
And he spoke a parable to them :— 
‘Is the blind man at all able to guide the blind ? 
Shall not they both fall into a pit ? 
The learner is not above his teacher, 
But every one who has been thoroughly-trained shall be as 
his teacher. 
But why dost thou look to the splinter in the eye of thy brother, 
And the beam in thine eye dost not heed ? 
Or how art thou able to say to thy brother, 
Brother, stop, I will take out the splinter in thine eye, 
Thyself not looking to the beam in thine own eye? 
Oh, hypocrite, take out first the beam from thine eye, 
And then shalt thou look narrowly to take out the splinter in 
the eye of thy brother. 
For it is not a fair tree that makes refuse fruif, 
Nor a refuse tree that makes fair fruit. 
For each tree from its own fruit shall be known ; 
For not from thorn-trees do they gather figs, 
Nor from a bramble-bush do they glean a cluster. 
The good man from the good store of his heart bringeth forth the 
ood, 
And the evil man from the evil store of his heart bringeth out the 
evil: 
For from the abounding of the heart his mouth doth speak. 


But why call ye Me, O Lord, Lord, 
And do not the things which I say ? 
Every one coming to Me, 
And hearing My words and doing them, 
I will show you to whom he is like— 
He is like to a man constructing a dwelling, 
Who dug and deepened, 
And laid the foundation on the rock ; 
And there being an inundation, 
The stream burst on that dwelling, 

And had no power to make it totter ; 
For it had been founded on the rock. 
And he who hath heard and hath not done, 

Is like to a man constructing a dwelling 
Upon the earth, without foundation, 
On which the stream burst, 
And immediately it fell, 
And the crash of that dwelling was great.’ 





A 

















Scripture Parallelisms. 


ON THE THEORY OF PARALLELISMS. 


Tuat the theory of parallelisms has not been of so much use in 
the interpretation of Scripture as its earlier advocates expected, 
will doubtless be admitted. And yet the expectation was a reason- 
able one, and it has probably been cherished by all who have 
studied the theory: it is one too with which we are loth to part, 
because everything which guides us to the precise meaning of 
Scripture is of the highest importance. 

It may have caused some to be less interested in the further 
application of the theory to the New Testament, to observe that, 
of the many examples adduced by Bishop Jebb, there is scarcely 
one in which it has been the means of eliciting a sense not~ known 
before. The various proportions of the passage, the skilful choice 
of words, the relation of the different sentences to each other, have 
indeed been shown. But even when convinced by the reasonings, 
we oftentimes rise from the perusal with the feeling that no writer 
of less learning, or of inferior taste, could have ensured our con- 
currence in his opinions. However yn orcad this may be 
to the author, it is unsatisfactory with reference to the theory— 
the use of which, if any use there be, must be to decide between 
conflicting interpretations, by unravelling complicated sentences. 

For this it seems most admirably suited, since it introduces a 
test altogether new. ‘The critics of former days may have said 
all that could be suggested by the keenest intellect in favour of 
their different opinions, and ae their claims to be right may appear 
so nicely balanced that no definite decision can be made—the matter 
must still be left to individual judgment. In such a case there 
may sometimes be a peculiarity of structure in the passage, which 
when discovered will at once settle the question, as it will some- 
times be easy to disunite mechanically that which we cannot dis- 
solve chemically. Nor is it necessary, as some may think, to 
decide whether the Apostles themselves knowingly wrote in paral- 
lelisms, before we apply the theory to their writings. A little 
reflection will satisfy us that our ordinary language would often 
become more intelligible when arranged in parallelisms to those 
who, being comparatively ignorant of our vernacular tongue, 
should attempt to study our expression as minutely and as care- 
fully as we study the Scriptures. For that which makes a passage 
complex is (1) the repetition of sentences of the same kind, or (2) 
the introduction of epithets to any person or thing mentioned, or 
(3) the statement of circumstances connected with the subject, 
whether by inserting parentheses, or by viewing it in every pos- 
sible 
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sible aspect, as when additional sentences are connected with the 
main part by means of prepositions. 

Thus the simple form of a sentence being, ‘O God, thou hast 
redeemed me; the complex form may be, ‘O merciful and 

acious God, who rulest the heavens, and yet lookest down upon 
the meanest of thy creatures—thou, in thy mercy, according to 
thy purpose, from love to my soul, for a theme of grateful thanks- 

iving to me in eternity, without money and without price, by the 
blood of thine only Son, hast redeemed me.’ 

Now the reduction into parallelisms is in many instances nothing 
more than the arranging these similar subordinate circumstances, 
these parenthetical observations, these side views, into ranks by 
themselves, where the full force and beauty of them may appear 
without detriment to the main subject, and without hindrance to 
those who, from whatever cause, might not rightly distmguish the 
more important and prominent points from the rich ornaments with 
which they are surrounded. There can be brought no more 
striking example of this than the first part of the first chapter of 
the Epistle to the Ephesians: in which, as we have it m our 
Bibles, it is difficult to discover anything but irregularity, but by 
arranging the sentences as proposed below, we come upon two 
subordinate stanzas of six lines each, which have a similar form, 
and which, when abstracted, leave the main current of thought 
simple and easily intelligible. ‘The argument of the passage, 
according to this view, will be thus: St. Paul blesses God who 
had so blessed him, having chosen him to stand before him, en- 
dowed with love and wisdom (the former excited by the love of 
God, the latter expressly given by God), to the praise of God’s 
glory through Christ ; in whom the Ephesians themselves (v. 13) 
were also to the praise of God’s glory. 


EpristLe To Epwesians, i. 3-14. 


(3) Evdoynrtos 6 Ocds Kal marhp Tod Kuplov jpdy ’Incod Xporov, 

‘O ebdoynoas judas ev don evdroyla mvevnarixh év Tois emoupavios Xpior@ 
(4) Kadds eferdtaro quads év avrg mpd xataBorjs kéopnov 

Elva: quads ayious kal dudpous karevdmiov avrov, év &yarn 


(5) Tpooploas jas eis viobectay dd Inood Xpiorod, eis adtiv 
Kata thy evdonidy Tod OeAquaros aitov 
(6) Els Era:vov dds Tis xdpitos abou 
"Ev 7 éxaplrwoer has ev tg Hyawnuevy’ 
(7) "Ev @ éxouev Thy drorvtpwouw, bid Tod alpatos duTod, Thy kperw Tov 
mwapamTapdrT wy 


Kara roy mAoirov ris xdpiros abtoi, iis emepiovevoer eis huas 
*Ev wdon copia kai ppovice 


(9) Trwploas jpiv To pvothpiov Tov OeAfpatos abrod 
Kara tiv evdoxidy abrod, hv mpoebero év aitg 
(10) Els oixovoulav Tod mAnpmuatos Tay Kaipay, dvaxeparadcagba Ta rdvTa 


ev TG Xpiot@ 
Td Te év Trois obpavois Kal Ta Em) Ths ys, ev a’TE 


"Ev 
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"Ev @ kal éxAnpoOnuer, xpoopiabévres 

Kara mpdbcow Tov Ta TavTa evepyourTos KaTa Thy BovAhy Tov OeAhuaros 
aQuTov 

(12) Els rd elvas judis els Erasvoy rijs 35kqs adrod, rods mpondmindras év TE XproTe” 

(18) ‘Ev @ Kal duets deovoayres tov Adyov Tis aAnOelas, Td ebaryyéALov THs CwTnplas due 
"Ev @ kal mortevoayTes 
EoppaylaOnre Tg mvevpare ris exayyeAlas THE ayup 

(14) “Os dori apSaBdr Tis kAnpovouias judy, eis awoAUTpwoww Tis wepimorhoews 

"Ets Exasvoy rijs Sd&ns avrov. 


Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
Who hath blessed us with all spiritual blessings, in heavenly places in Christ, 
According as he hath chosen us before the foundation of the world, 
That we should be holy, and without blame before him, in love— 
—— predestinated us unto the adoption of children by Jesus Christ to 
imself, 
According to the good pleasure of his will, 
To the praise of the glory of his grace, 
Wherein he hath made us accepted in the beloved 
In whom we have redemption through his blood, the forgiveness of sins, 
According to the riches of his grace wherein he hath abounded towards us) 
In all wisdom and prudence, 
(Having made known unto us the mystery of his will, 
According to his good pleasure which he hath purposed in himself, 
‘That in the dispensation of the fulness of times, he might gather together in 
oue, all things in Christ, 
Both which are in heaven and which are on earth: even in him, 
In whom also we have obtained an inheritance, being predestinated 
According to the purpose of Him who worketh all things after the counsel 
of his own will) 
That we should be to the praise of his glory, who first trusted in Christ. 


In whom ye also, having heard the word of truth, the gospel of your salvation, 
In whom also, having believed, 
_ Ye were sealed with that holy spirit of promise 
(Which is the earnest of our inheritance until the redemption of the purchased 
ession) 
Unto the praise of his glory. 


Remarks. 


Ver. 4.—The us in the whole passage is explained in ver. 12, 
as meaning those who first trusted in Christ; or, judging from 
those to whom the same knowledge was given (iii. 5), it may mean 
the Apostles and other ministers of the SSeneh, Yet there can be 
little doubt that under whatever category he placed himself, it was 
to himself that he chiefly referred. 

See Rom. xv. 17, and compare 2 Thess. i. 7. 

Ver. 5.—Here commences a parallelism of six lines, which is 
etc and has for its object either to show how he could 

ecome filled with love to God, viz., by dwelling upon God’s free 
and undeserved love towards him (for to be rooted and grounded 
in love to Christ, and to comprehend his love toward us, go together ; 
see iii. 17, 18); or simply to enlarge upon that election from 
eternity which is the subject of ver. 4. The form of the paral- 
lelism should be carefully observed. In the first line the org 
stated ; 
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stated ; in the second there is the rule to which it is conformed, or 
the suggesting cause (denoted by xara). In the third line we 
have the purpose for which it was enacted, or the final cause (es), 
In the fourth line we have the efficient cause marked by ev. In 
the. fifth line another blessing is mentioned which is obtained 
through the same (ev). In the last line we have the suggesting 
cause of this second blessing, which is again denoted by xara. 

In the close of ver. 8, the Apostle takes up the theme he was 
upon before, and mentions two other qualifications, wisdom and 
prudence, which were required of him before God. The difficult 
of giving any other satisfactory explanation induces Macknight to 
say that these qualities had reference to the Apostles and not to 
God. But since he gives no reason for the words being so far 
separated from the rest of the sentence, I. Hall pronounces his 
interpretation to be absurd. But the view here given, which coin- 
cides with that taken by Macknight, is confirmed by ver.15-17. The 
Apostle there manifestly speaks as if he had previously stated that 
love and knowledge were as important and necessary for them as 
that faith, which he had in ver. 13, attributed to them; and upon 
that implied principle, and acknowledging that they had both faith 
and love, he prays (ver. 17) that they may have knowledge also. 
And the sentence thus arranged accounts for the next parallelism 
which begins with ver. 9, and is precisely similar in form to the 
previous one, the five last lines in both being distinguished by the 
prepositions HATH, EIS, EV, EV, HATA, respectively. 

Ver. 13.—Here, lest the Ephesians should feel themselves dis- 
paraged, the Apostle states that they also might and did show 
forth God’s glory as truly if not as perfectly as he. If this view 
of the passage be correct, the word ‘trusted’ in the authorized 
translation is improperly inserted, the real predicate being éis 
maivov, &C. 

Mr. Scott, the commentator, was of opinion that ‘the twelve 
verses, from the third to fourteenth inclusive, properly speaking, 
form one sentence ; but he adds, and Dr. Bloomfield seems to 
agree with him, ‘The Apostle’s mind was so full of his subject, 
that he was not very exact about his style.’ It appears to me that 
by the use of the parallelistic theory, as here proposed, we may 
rescue the Apostle from his well-meaning apologists ; nor is this 
the only passage in which it will enable us to render him the same 
service. 


J.C. W. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





Dr. SAMUEL LEE ON THE TENSES OF HEBREW VERBS. 
To the Editor of the Journal of Sacred Literature. 


Sir,—Finding some remarks in your numbers for October and 
January last on the use of the tenses of Hebrew verbs, and some of 
these bearing on what has been laid down in my Hebrew Grammar, you 
will oblige me if you will insert the following in the next number of 
your Journal. I have indeed been much gratified in seeing the subject 
taken up, and by no means do I find fault with the spirit in which it 
has been conducted. 

The first article is by'the Rev. D. W. Weir; the second by Professor 
James G. Murphy. And first, as to the first. Mr. Weir objects (p. 
808) to my founding my theory of the tenses on the consideration, that 
nouns formed the original basis of the Hebrew language. His words 
are: ‘There is indeed a very intimate connection between the cognate 
verbs and nouns in the Hebrew language; and upon this connection 
Dr. Lee has founded his very ingenious system.’ Mr. Weir adds, this 
‘is an excess of refinement by which the natural and probable are sacri- 
ficed to the apparently simple and ingenious.’ Allow me to remark : 
my system depends in no degree upon this notion, whether it be true or 
false, as we shall presently see. If however it be true, it has the 
effect of greatly simplifying the question, as Mr. Weir seems to allow. 

But Mr. Weir’s objection seems to rest on the supposed goodness of a 
dictum of Adam Smith, on which I will offer a few remarks. ‘ Verbs,’ 
“says Adam Smith” (is Mr. Weir’s quotation) ‘ must necessarily have 
been co-eval with ...language. No affirmation,’ adds he, ‘ can be 
expressed without the assistance of some verb,’ &c. Now the first 
assertion here is a mere assumption ; and the second is untrue. As to 
the first, there are languages in which, as we are informed, there exist 
no verbs at all. Such are the Chinese and the Burman. How then, 
I ask, has it come to pass that no verbs are to be found in these, if verbs 
are absolutely necessary to their formation, and must have been co-eval 
with language from the first? I leave Dr. Adam Smith’s followers to 
supply the answer.* Nor, 





® Mr. F. Carey says, in his Grammar of the Burman (Pref. p. 6), ‘ The Burman 
language .... has .... every appearance of having originated from the Chinese, 
being, like it, made up of a certain number of monosyllabic sounds, derived from 
natural objects, and most commonly conveying a general idea of some action or 
quality.’ Again (p. 7), ‘some vestiges of similarity may .... be traced among the 
verbal roots or monosyllabic sounds.’ ‘ Proper names,’ (ib. p. 8) ‘ and names of 
sensible objects excepted, all nouns are formed regularly from verbal roots,’ &c. 
And again, ‘ The chief peculiarity of the Burman language lies in the verbs, 
the language being so constructed as to admit only the participial form.’ We 
VOL, VI.— NO. XI. re) have 
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Nor, again, is it true that no affirmation can be expressed without the 
assistance of some verb. By verb here, I mean a verb in the state of 
conjugation, and having the distinctions of person and tense within its 
meaning. What are termed participles and injinitives are not verbs, 
in this view of the matter, because they carry with them neither of 
these particulars. ‘They are therefore nouns, and nothing more; and 
I now affirm, that in any one of the Shemitic dialects a whole book may 
be written, without so much as one verb occurring in it. To those con- 
versant with these languages it would be superfluous to give examples. 

Again, it is obvious that a verb conjugated, and expressive of tense 
and person, presents no simple element of language, but a compound 
made up of a noun and a pronoun ; and of this, Mr. Weir’s own solution 
of the Hebrew verbs I take to be proof sufficient (p. 310). Whether 
these compounds existed in the earliest times, or whether the words 
were written separately, none can now tell; but this every one can, 
viz., that in investigating the nature of any language, it is the business 
of the philosopher to divest it of compounds, and to exhibit it in its 
simplest forms: and if we do this here, we must divest the Hebrew 
verbs of the pronouns which have been added to them in order to give 
them the distinction of person ; and this perhaps we cannot do better 
than by following the example of Mr. Weir. But, if we do this, the 
verbs will really be reduced to nouns, and must cease to claim the title 
of verbs. (See my Heb. Gram., p. 190, seq.) 

We shall now, therefore, have the infinitive, or verbal noun, and the 
participle (as certain forms of the noun are not very accurately termed) 
to deal with, as it regards the formation of verbs in the state of conju- 
gation. Now no one doubts that the infinitive, or abstract verbal 
noun, implies either action, passion, or neutrality as to these, just as 
its sense shall be active, passive, or neuter ; but neither tense nor person 
in any determinate manner: e. g. bisp will signify illing, i.e. as to 
action ; Sypn, being, or becoming, killed. And, if any reliance may be 
placed on this, present (i. e. as to time) action, passion, §c., would 
seem to be meant. This, I think, is naturally implied in such forms ; 
and hence I have argued, that in attaching the personal pronouns to 
these, in order to form the verb, present action, passion, &c., would 





have here, therefore, no conjugated verbs, in the usual sense of that term; the 
fact being, that a participial noun is made to sustain every office usually assigned 
to verbs. I think however that Mr. Carey’s view must be defective here, 
because I do not see how this language could be formed without the existence of 
abstract verbal roots, participial nouns being necessarily concrete. In the Hebrew 
PB, my visiting, the verbal noun is abstract, and so indeed is the English visiting 
here, as in, I take an airing, or the like. So Dr. Murphy (p. 202), ‘ we rejoice 
in the good old English phrase, the house is a building, though not in the modern 
barbarism, the house is being built:’ in which I most cordially join Dr. Murphy. 
These words implying mere action, may be taken either in an active or passive 
sense; so in the Arabic, the beating of Zaid will signify the beating either given 
or received by Zaid, just as the case may require. In English, the house is a 
building is passive, and means exactly what the modern barbarism just adverted to 
is intended to mean. There is a very interesting dissertation on the subject now 
before us by Aurivillius, Edit. Michaelis. Goetting. 1790, p. 371, &e. 


most 
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most naturally seem to be intended. But how this is, in fact, dealt 
with, we shall presently see: still it is not upon these particulars that 
my theory rests ; it receives, indeed, much strength from them, and for 
no other purpose have they been given by me. But there is another 
consideration, upon which neither Mr. Weir nor Dr. Murphy have 
touched : it is this, the best native grammarians of Arabia—and none 
have more minutely investigated the nature of language—consider all 
their verbs as made up of xouns and pronouns in the manner noticed 


above. The infinitive, or verbal noun, they term the Masdar (,duaell)s 


i.e. the source, and consider every part and form of the verb as derived 
from it.» In like manner—and apparently in imitation of them—the 
Jews term this noun 93, which means the same thing. Both of these 
also have the term root (el, wt), which they take as the leading 
form in the conjugation. But this in no sense affects our question. 
Iam disposed to attach some importance to the conclusions of the 
Arabian grammarians, because their language is essentially that of the 
Hebrews, and because they have given sufficient proof that they have 
attended much to these considerations, and have evinced very great 
acuteness and good sense, in their mode of conducting them. 

As to the forms usually termed participles, they differ in this respect 
from the infinitives, that they are always concrete in signification, while 
the infinitives are abstract. Mr. Weir has no doubt, that the participle 
has great affinity with the form taken for the preterite tense in Hebrew. 
In this we entirely agree: but as the participle contaius no fixed tense 
within itself, neither can the form, as such, be taken for the leading 
person of the preterite." But there is this agreement in their characters, 
that they are concretes. Now the concrete noun involves, together 
with the meaning of such word, the notion also of Agent, Patient, &c., 
just as its meaning may be active, passive, &c. ‘The form Seip or 8p 
will, therefore, signify one, or some one, killing, i.e. at any time, past, 
present, or future, as the context may require. But, where no such de- 
termining context is given, as the form implies az agent, &c., i.e. a 
being previously existing, and hence combined with the verbal signifi- 
cation, the prior existence of such agent must necessarily be implied ; 
and, in the absence of every other determining consideration, this might 








b In a very rare, old, and valuable Arabic MS. Grammar now before me by 
Ibn ul Fihim, the following passage occurs (fol. 9), ‘The noun itself will, without 
any verb (accompanying it), carry with it a complete idea ; and this shows that the 
verb is a branch of the noun, and is sustained-by it; in another respect, the verbs 
are, according to the most accurate of our writers, derived from the masdars, 
which are nouns; and since these are so derived, they are branches of them.’ 

© On this subject, and how the Baron de Sacy has misunderstood it, see my 
Letter to Mr. Tregelles, pp. 7, 8, note. Seeleys, London, 1847. It is worthy of 
remark, too, that Ibn ul Fiham (fol. 45, verso) makes the triliteral verb the root 


( Mol) in like manner, of all the augmented conjugations of the Arabic verb: 


whence it should seem that the root, both with Jews and Arabians, is not the 
etymological source of the verb, but the form taken on which to commence the 
conjugation, ¢.e. in the third pers. pret. sing. mase. 

4 See my Heb. Gram. p.190, note. Ed. 1841. 
02 
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be well taken as supplying to the verbal sense priority of action like- 
wise. Not unlike this is our usage in have loved, have been loved, and 
the like: previous possession of the verbal sense being plainly implied, 
and hence, as it appears to me, is the preterition of this tense to be 
ascribed.’ I think the same with regard to the Hebrew preterite form 
IPD or OP: but, as before, whether this be right or wrong, signifies 
nothing as to the right or wrong of my theory ; it depends on other 
and stronger grounds. They are these :— 

The Arabians, Syrians, and indeed every one of the Shemitic families, 
take, what we usually take as the preterite form in verbs, for their 
simple preterite tense also; and what I have denominated the present, 
they universally take as their present tense. My proofs will be found 
sufficiently at length, I trust, in my examination of Dr. Ewald.‘ I 
need not, therefore, repeat them here. Now, let it be asked, If all 
these families have, with one consent and under one uniform prac- 
tice, done this, how are we to imagine that the Hebrews could have 
been governed by principles and usages, altogether at variance with 
these their descendants? Or, how are we to believe, that all these 
have, at some time subsequent to their separation from their ancestors, 
cast to the winds their original notions and usages, and adopted new 
ones? I cannot, for my own part, conceive either of these things 
possible ; and I do affirm, that no man living can prove that they ever 
took place ; and they must have taken, if the theory either of Gese- 
nius, Dr. Ewald, Mr. Weir, or of the modern Jews is correct. 

I may perhaps affirm therefore that, so far as authority is concerned, 
this theory is good and true; but, whether I may have duly availed 
myself or not of this, is another thing. 

Of the goodness of my theory, therefore, there ought perhaps to be 
no doubt; one difficulty that has occurred to Mr. Weir, I shall pre- 
sently solve. We have now, therefore, to deal with its idiomatical 
application; and here I shall avail myself of a principle which Mr. 
Weir has very largely applied, and which he deems to be one of very 
great importance in this question. The first place in which I find this 
enounced, is in page 314 of your October number. ‘The principle is 
this:’ says Mr. Weir, ‘the Hebrews were accustomed to regard and 
describe past events as present, because they transported themselves, as 
it were, to the period when the events of which they speak took place, 
and thus viewed and described as if they were spectators of them.’ 
This principle I find reverted to as one of paramount importance again 
and again (pp. 317, 319, 320, 321, 323, 331), and in this last place it 
appears to be believed by Mr. Weir, that it is the principle which regu- 
lated some things laid down in my Grammar. I am sorry that I am 
here under the necessity of finding some fault with Mr. Weir. ‘The 
truth is, he has taken this his favourite principle from my Grammar, 





© The same is, most likely, true of the French, German, &c., as to the preterite 
so formed. In the Persian the concrete form pleas: &e., of which ony &e., 
is only an abbreviation. 

f Seeleys, London, 1847, 


where 
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where you will find it thus enounced (p. 336, ed. 1841): ‘ Any writer 
commencing his narrative will necessarily speak of past, present, or 
future time, with reference to the period in which his statement is 
made... A person may speak of past, present, or future, with refer- 
ence tosome other period or event already introduced into the context.’ 
Again (p. 337): ‘A great number of instances . . . . oecurs in which 
the present tense is used as a preterite, but in which the writer takes 
the liberty of transporting himself and his reader into a time present 
to the narration.’ In pages 338-9 the doctrine of the Arabian gram- 
marians is given on this subject, as it also is much more at length in my 
‘Examination of Ewald.’ See also my Hebrew Grammar, pages 343, 
344, and the preface, p.ix.seg. Now I do not blame Mr. Weir, either 
for adopting my theory in this particular, or for speaking of it in the 
terms of approbation alluded to; but I do for not acknowledging the 
source from which he took it; and from none but my Grammar could 
it have been taken, for it is nowhere else to be found, except in the 
grammarians of the East. It was for this, among other things, that I 
deemed it my duty to chastise Dr. Ewald; and it will presently be seen 
that I must remind Dr. Murphy of the same plagiarism. 

It is under this principle of shifting the point of time from which the 
tenses are to be reckoned, that Mr. Weir has endeavoured to show 
that, what is usually termed the preterite, is the present tense. He has 
very properly cast to the dogs Ewald’s notion of finished and unji- 
nished, as implied in Hebrew verbs; let us now see how far his own 
theory will hold good: but I will first satisfy Mr. Weir’s difficulty as 
to my theory. 

The place had in view by Mr. Weir occurs in pages 344-5 of my 
Hebrew Grammar, and stands thus: ‘ We must not... suppose... that 
the sacred writers never recur to the original time from which they 
set out. ‘This they appear to do optionally, just as we find it done in 
the Greek and Latin historians,» e. g. 8 qunds ny aivd DvzoN NTP"- 
"2. Exod. xvi. 24 is alsogiven. The objection is, ‘ But, with all de- 
ference to Dr. Lee, we object in toto to the latter clause (é. e. as now 
given), and cannot but be surprised that Dr. Lee should have written it.’ 

It may seem strange, indeed, that the scene, as to time from which 
we estimate the tense, should be so abruptly changed : but this is not 
at all unusual with Oriental writers; and it would have been well, if 
much greater regard had been paid to this particular than has been. 
In the Latin and Greek classical authors it does not extend beyond 
what is termed the historical use of the tenses, of which I have given 
an example from each, in a note to the place just cited. But, in the 
New ‘Testament, which hebraizes to an amazing extent, the usage is 
frequent, as it also is in the simplest and plainest Arabic, Syriac, 
and other Oriental, writers. 

I will now present Mr. Weir with a few plates from the New 








& Page 19, seq. 

h Livy and Xenophon are cited here as affording examples of this, in ‘ Instant 
Volsci recentes, qui e castris impetum fecerant ; integrant illi pugnam, qui .... 
simulata cesserant fuga,’ aud ‘ we KeAevers PuAdrrew; ua 5) Epy db Kdpos.’ 
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Testament, and he may collect hundreds of others, if he please, to the 
same effect. I will premise, that if the writers of the New Testament 
who wrote in Greek have taken the liberty so to depart from the idiom 
of that language, where, I ask, must we look for the cause of this but 
in that Hebrew? We have then (Mark i. 12) cai ev@v¢ rd rrvedpa abrov 
exGddrcc . . . kal iy éxel, . . . wal of &yyedor denxovovy abrg, where, as the 
doctrine of the tenses is fixed in Greek—and so it is indeed in He- 
brew, Arabic, &c., were the fact but as well known—there can be no 
doubt, we have a present tense just as abruptly followed by preterites, 
as we have in the places adduced from my grammar by Mr. Weir. 
Again (Jb. v. 27), émirdooe... &&ndOe, &e. Again (Jb. 30, 31), 
Aéyovow .. . Kal rpocehOdy ipyetpev. Ib. 38, 39, Néyerabroic . .. Karijy 
knpvoowv. So also Jb, 41, Aéyer arp... kal edMéwe ampdOev. Tb. 
ii, 3, 4, kal Epyovrar... avecréyasay ... yadoar.. . karéxerrw: Tb, 
5, 6, Aéyee ... Hoav dé rivec, Ke. Ver. 8, diadoyiZovrae . . . elwev 
abricc. Ib. 11, traye... Kat yépOy. It would be endless to point 
out the instances of this sort which occur in the Gospels only, as it 
likewise would those found in writers of all the Shemitic families, as 
far as we possess documents derived from them.! 

Now, how ready soever Mr. Weir may be to object in toto to 
idiomatic usages of this sort, cited from classical Greek and Latin ge- 
nerally ; it is, nevertheless, the fact, that they do exist, to an almost 
incredible extent, in the Hebraistic Greek of the New Testament ; 
and here they could not have been derived from any but Hebrew 
sources. Mr. Weir’s objection is, that I have ascribed this usage of 
the Hebrew to choice, without assigning any satisfactory reason for it. 
I may perhaps answer, that the fact of such usage occurring is quite 
sufficient for my purpose. And, as I have now transferred the ques- 
tion to the usages of the New Testament—and the use of the tenses is 
too well known in Greek to be doubted—I may perhaps call upon Mr. 
Weir to render the reason of this usage there. If, however, I might 
offer a conjecture on the point I should say, the desirableness of variety 
is perhaps the only cause of its existence. It will be seen that it is 
found, not fewer than six times in the first chapter of Genesis ; where, 
if any one will take the trouble to change the forms into those be- 
ginning with } and the present tense, he will instantly see, that the 
harmony of the composition is impaired. The same would be the case 
were a similar alteration made in any Arabic, Syriac, &c. composition. 
Besides, it would be contrary to fact to imagine, that much is not left 
to the choice of writers in every language ; for, if it were not, then 
could there be no variety of style; which is too absurd to be enter- 
tained fora moment. I conclude then, on this point, that whether my 
reason here satisfy Mr. Weir or not, I think my facts, as to the oc- 
currence of this usage, will prove too stubborn to be got rid of. 








i The Arabian grammarians term this usage an Isteenif, that is, a recommence- 
ment, or the like, of the construction. Golius gives a very good definition of it in 
his Arabic Lexicon (col. 174), from a Persian writer. Dr. Ewald, with his usual 
positiveness and want of knowledge, tells us that it means the present tense! See 
my ‘Examination,’ &c., pp. 16, 17. 
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Let us now consider, as briefly as may be, Mr. Weir’s reasons for 
supposing for the first time, that the form of the verb 123 does supply 
a present tense. ‘That the participle ‘ has most frequently” the sig~ 
nification of the present, is also acknowledged,” is a quotation of 
Mr. Weir’s from Rédiger’s edition of the Grammar of Gesenius. 
“ Why then,” it is added, “ not come to the conclusion that the TP 
form also denotes the present time?” I answer, because the reason 
here suggested, together with all the others offered to the same effect 
by Mr. Weir, are utterly inadequate to the proof of this point. 

And first, as to the forms usually termed participles in Hebrew, they 
can involve no tense whatsoever, any more than any adjective or sub- 
stantive of this language can. Besides, they are universally used 
as designating either agents, patients, or mere concrete nouns, just as 
the verbs to which they belong are active, passive, or neuter. And, 
as any agent, &c., may be spoken of as acting in present time, so may 
these forms be used, and actually are used, for this purpose. 

But Mr. Weir has found a place, viz., Zech. vi, 6, &e., ‘ Which,’ 
as he says, ‘will set this in a clear light.’ He then compares the 
participial forms Ti8¥V and O'Ny) , with ‘the preterites I8¥? and 43D ; 
and his conclusion is, ‘Here, then, the tense decidedly and necessarily 
denotes present time.’ I answer, as above, these participial forms 
cannot be adduced as proving any tense or time in themselves: but, if 
any proof is to be extracted from the parallelism here, it is, that these 
forms must be regulated in their time or tense, by that of the preterite 
verbs in connection with them: and these, from the nature of the con- 
text, must necessarily be taken in the past time. The exegesis of the 
place will then be: The Prophet, in the first verse, views these agents 
in the act of going forth. The Angel then tells him, that these are 
four spirits proceeding forth, &c. ‘Then, at verse 6, the white horses 
are said to have gone forth; i.e. their action of going forth had been 
continued to this time, and now they are spoken of as gone forth 
(AN$?) ; and the same is true in each place, in which this preterite form 
is used, And, in conformity with this, verses 7 and 8 speak of the 
action as done: and 42, they have quieted, is said as a consequence 
upon this action so carried out. If the Septuagint be consulted here, it 
will be found, that it represents this vision in the same manner, as does 
also the Syriac Peschito. There does not appear, therefore, any good 
reason here for believing, that the form 725 was intended to represent 
a present tense ; but quite the contrary. 

Mr, Weir betakes himself next to Gen. vi. 13, where we have 
Onn), a participial form, as before, which he connects with ‘nop, 
ib. ix. 9, and avers that both have a present signification. But every 
one must see on a moment’s reflection that a future, not a present time, 
is meant. It is true the present tense will afford a translation suffi- 
ciently exact for exegetical purposes; but this is not the question 
now before us. This case, therefore, will. no more hold than the one 
in Zech, just noticed. 

But Mr. Weir grapples more manfully with his subject when he applies 
himself to the proof, that all those places usually taken as — 
under 
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under the form 725, are really and truly present tenses. Let us see 
how he manages this. I shall not deem it necessary to examine what 
he has said on Oriental and American-Indian painting; nor whether 
the poetical turn of some Biblical expressions ought to influence us on 
this question ; it will be enough for me to consider what is advanced as 
proof positive of Mr. Weir’s theory. 

In the first place then, we have the principle noticed above, again 
adduced, by which the Hebrews view things past as present, by the 
very simple expedient of transporting themselves into times past, and 
then speaking of events taking place as present to themselves. ‘ This 
delusion ... is strengthened,’ adds Mr. Weir, ‘ by the frequent use of 
the particle? nan, behold. The example adduced is 1 Sam, xxx. 3, where 
it is said of a city, vN2 neni 3), and verse 16, DY) 737), 

But here, Mr. Weir has adduced participial forms, as before, and not 
preterites of the form 725: and these must necessarily be regulated, 
as to tense, by the context. And, be it observed, we are told in the 
first verse here that the Amalekites had burned this city with fire. 
When, therefore, David and his men came to it, it had already been 
burned. This place cannot be taken, consequently, as exhibiting a 
present tense: and much the same may be said on the usage in 
verse 16. 

We are next carried on to Zech. ii. 1; but here we have neither pre- 
terite nor participial form used! The same is the case in verse 5! 
In verse 7, to which we are next conducted, we have nothing more 
than a participial form, as before, which of necessity proves nothing. 
And the same is the case with verse 14. We are then treated with 
some similar remarks on the pronouns MI, this, 810, he or that, &c., 
much in the same inconclusive way. 

Mr. Weir then urges the consideration that the participial forms 
are used more frequently in a present than ina past tense ; and, indeed, 
that they can never be properly used as implying in themselves alone 
a past tense at all. Very true: but then, he has allowed himself to 
be imposed upon by Gesenius and others, who have treated these forms 
as involving tense. We may, therefore, dismiss all that has been said 
(p. 316) on this point as amounting to nothing. That Job i. 16, im- 
plies a past tense, exegetically, there can be no doubt ; but it is not the 
participles 13 and S32 that determine this, it is the facts of the 
narrative. 

We then have our grand principle again advanced (p. 317), and the 
first verse of Genesis is thereby determined to be enounced in the 
present tense; and we are told, that either past or present may be 
. adopted, but that the latter is preferable, i. e. to take 872 in the 
present tense. It may be remarked: surely it must be extraordinary, 
and not a little abrupt, for a historian to commence the narrative of 
facts which had taken place upwards of 2000 years before his time, 
with a verb in the present tense! that this is, as Mr. Weir tells 
us, ‘most in accordance with the general structure of the Hebrew 
language,’ I positively deny. I will only add here, that if Mr. 
Weir were to affirm in the hearing of a native Arab, Syrian, or 

Samaritan, 
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Samaritan, that 812 signifies He creates, i.e. implying a present tense, 
he would certainly be treated asa person of unsound mind. 

But Mr. Weir’s more full statement of his principles on this point is 
yet to be considered, and certainly it is a masterpiece in its way. It 
is this (pp. 318, 319), ‘ In that language an action done and a preseut 
action seem to be one and the same thing. The very mention of an 
action as performed,’ adds Mr. Weir, ‘ implies that the action spoken 
of is regarded by the speaker as actually present, &c. I need only 
say on this, that, disregarding the paradoxes which it involves, it can 
lay claim to nothing beyond a thorough-going tissue of assumption. 
Mr. Weir has proved nothing yet; he has only propounded one form 
of speech for another, and argued from that which has in itself no 
tense at all, to the establishment of a tense in that other totally dif- 
ferent! To real Oriental usage he makes no appeal, but relies only on 
arguments which he would, without doubt, if advanced on any other 
question, treat as perfectly visionary. 

We now come to Mr. Weir’s theory as to the tense, or time 
implied, in the form 7P5!, which, he tells us, is the future. The 
primary reason on which he grounds this is his fact, that it is formed 
on the imperative, which, as such, implies futurity in the action, &c. 
meant. But this is liable to two objections, and they are fatal ones: 
first, that in language, practically considered, the imperative does not 
necessarily imply futurity. If, for example, I say to my servant, ‘ Take 
this coat and brush it,’ my meaning will be understood to be, ‘ Take it 
now, and do this.’ The action implied, abstractedly considered, must 
indeed be future to the command ; but common parlance recognizes no 
such nicety as this. The Jews usually argue on this principle, that 
there is no present time or tense at all: because, say they, what is 
not yet done must be future, and what is done must be past; which 
every one must see is a refinement that ought not to be regarded. 
And, secondly, it is beyond the power of Mr. Weir or of any other 
person to show, that the form here taken is not that of the in- 
Jfinitive. Certainly the most respectable authorities are against him, 
both in the east and west, and to these may be added that of Mr. 
Weir himself, as we shall presently see. So far Mr. Weir’s theory 
has nothing very strong to recommend it. 

In the next place, he finds several places in which this form must 
be understood as supplying a future sense, which need not be disputed. 
But the same may be said of Mr. Weir’s present, which he would 
hardly allow to be sufficient to prove that it is a future tense; nor 
am I disposed to object to Mr. Weir's mode of shifting the period 
from which to estimate the tense, as he does on 1] Sam. xxii. 22. It 
will be enough for me to remark, that the same will hold good, sup- 
posing the verb 1°! to imply a present tense. Nor will Mr. Weir’s 
literal translation of the place make the matter in any way better, until 
he shows that "3! is not here a present tense, used as a future, by 
shifting the period onwards from the time in which David spoke, to 
that in which Doeg should tell the matter to Saul, as he himself here 
recommends. So far, therefore, we are still without proof that this 
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form implies futurity of tense; his reference to Ewald leaves the 
matter in precisely the same predicament. 

We are next shown how this form is to be understood, as to tense, 
when it applies to events absolutely past, ‘ but which,’ says Mr. Weir, 
‘are regarded and described by the speaker as future. ... . because,’ 
adds he, ‘ he takes as his standing point and describes as present not 
the time at which, but the time of which he speaks.’ 

The first example here taken is 1 Sam. iii. 2, mieid bo xD «he could 
not see. ‘Here,’ says Mr. Weir, choy js future, being viewed in 
relation to the dimness of vision mentioned immediately before.’ But 
it is self-evident that, as the commencing dimness is mentioned in 
order to account for Eli’s not being able to see, both these things are 
spoken of as existing together. ‘The cause must indeed precede the 
effect in the order of conception; but it is too much to be insisted on 
here, that this metaphysical distinction has been allowed to govern the 
grammatical force of the construction; the fact is, this is, as before, a 
refinement unknown to Oriental grammar, and, I believe, to all 
grammar. I would suggest to Mr. Weir, that it would be much more 


natural to suppose that 22) isa present tense used in the sphere of past 
time—to use Ewald’s mode of speaking when arguing under my 
theory. 

But we have in the next page (324) a better example than this, on 
which to test the soundness of Mr. Weir’s theory; it is Job iii. 3, 
‘ Perish the day in which I was born, 3 aba ; lit. I to be born in it; 
Job going back in thought toa period preceding this birth.’ It will be 
observed here, that Mr. Weir takes the infinitive, not the imperative, for 
the ground-form of bas ; his future sense of the imperative must here, 
therefore, be out of place, and, in truth, he makes no use of it. Zo be 
born is now taken as implying the futurity sought. But I must 
remind Mr, Weir, that the particle ¢o has no necessary connection 
whatsoever either with this or any other verb. We often have such 
expressions as ‘I sit down to write;’ but here, the preposition ¢o is 
used merely for the purpose of connecting in sense the verbs si¢ and 
write, not grammatically to determine, that ¢o is any necessary part of 
the infinitive following. I know that this particle is usually given 
with infinitives, as if it were a constituent part of them; but a very 
little consideration will suffice to satisfy any one, that it is no such 
thing. Any future sense, therefore, elicited by means of this particle 
must be a perfect delusion. 

But the most extraordinary thing of all is, Mr. Weir’s making Job 
to utter this imprecation before he was born! Surely this is a new 
thing in the earth! Not entirely so, indeed, for there is one instance 
of this sort even in the New Testament. It occurs in John viii. 58: 
‘Verily, verily, I say unto you, before Abraham was, Iam.* Now 
it is certain, that this goes back to a period preceding the incarnation 
and birth of Christ some thousands of years; but then, there is the 


« Which is an admirable instance of the Hebraizing character of the New 
Testament, as it also is of the Hebrew use of the present terse in similar instances. 
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best of reasons for it, viz., because He, by whom, and of whom it is 
said, had glory with the Father even before the world was. But this 
cannot be said of Job; neither he himself, nor any other person, had, 
or could have, any reason whatsoever for virtually giving him an 
existence prior to the natural commencement of his being; nor have 
we any grounds for supposing, that any such thing has ever been allowed 
to influence language, as assumed here by Mr. Weir. And again, 
as the language of the New Testament hebraizes, if Mr. Weir’s notion 
had been that of the Hebrews, we have a right to hold, that the future, 
not the present tense would have been here used by St. John; but he 
uses the present tense, Ey eisu, Tam! And, once more, if we turn 
to the place, of which this is evidently an echo, we shall also have 
the present tense, i.e. according to my system (Exod, iii. 14), MMS 
MAIS WS. The Septuagint gives the place thus,—Ey& cipe 6 dy, 
i.e. by the present tense and the present participle, which is curious, 

the verb implying present existence, the participle, according to the 
Oriental grammarians, permanent existence.” (See Rev. i. 4-8; iv. 8, 
where the term is further exegetically explained, and p. 422, note, of my 
late work on Prophecy). If, therefore, we are to draw any conclusion 
from the usage here appealed to, surely it must be, that the tense used 
by Job is the present, not the future; and this is what my system 
requires, 

It will be quite unnecessary to examine the theory of Mr. Weir 
further, as every portion of his article may be brought under one or 
other of the considerations offered above. Nor does Mr. Weir so 
much as once appeal to anything beyond his own theory. If, indeed, 
he had adduced anything from Oriental usage, or grounded anything 
upon good and sound reasoning, the case would have been different, and 
I should have been among the first to thank him for it; but, 1 think 
I have shown, that nothing of this sort has been done by him, 

Having then so far considered the theory of Mr. Weir, I now betake 
myself, with your permission, te that of Dr. Murphy (No. Jan., 
pp. 194, seg.). ‘The ostensible object of Dr. Murphy is—and the 
same is true of Mr. Weir—to propose an entirely new theory of 
the Hebrew tenses, and one, as he thinks, which will meet every 
difficulty with which this subject is now beset." 

Dr. Murphy says, then, ‘Tense is the time-form of the verb. It 
may denote merely that the event is before, at, or after whatever point 
of time is in view ;....or it may denote that the event is past, present, 
or future, as is the case with the only time-forms we have in the 
English language,’ &e.° That is, as I understand it, the tenses past, 
present, and future may be reckoned from any point of time which a 
writer or speaker may choose, i. e. that in which he writes or speaks, 





™ See my Examination of Ewald, &c., p. 9, &c. 

» I will say here, I would give Dr. Seti my hearty thanks, if he would 
point me out one instance incapable of an easy solution on my principles. 

° But the English language really has no ‘time-form’ for the future; and the 
same is perhaps true of every language known to exist, I will or shall do this 
or that, implies futurity, but, grammatically, all that is said is, J now will, or shall 
(ie. ought), to do this or that. See the Preface, p. x., to my Heb. Gram. 
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or any other introduced by him into his context. These are what I 
term in my Grammar, the absolute and relative uses of the tenses. In 
this particular, therefore, Dr. Murphy adopts my theory, just as Mr. 
Weir has done, and this without one word of acknowledgment as to 
its author, and so far we have nothing new. 

We next have Professor Murphy’s time-phrase-table, as he terms 
it. This is followed by another, which gives the ‘ ¢ense-names,’ viz., 
the ‘ antepreterite, preterite, postpreterite ; antepresent, present, post- 
present ; antefuture, future, and postfuture.’ That is, we have here the 
past, present, and future reckoned from points of time, past, present, 
and future respectively: which is only another method of exhibiting 
the doctrine of the tenses as given in my Hebrew Grammar. We 
have, in the next place, this exemplified, but in a manner not quite 
consistent with Dr. Murphy’s theory, nor yet with his reasoning ; 
for these require an exemplification of the Hebrew verb, not of the 
Greek and Latin, as he has given. 

But Professor Murphy atones for this to some extent, when he tells 
us, that ‘the Hebrew verb has only two regularly inflected tenses. 
These,’ he adds, are the anterior, expressing an action ended, and 
the posterior, expressing an action to begin,’ &c. ‘There is,’ con- 
tinues he, ‘no inflected form for the central tense. The active 
participles, however, express an action current, and accordingly 
serve for the central tense.’ According to this, therefore, these 
two inflected Hebrew tenses are the past, and the future, while 
the present tense is to be obtained by using the active participle. 
Professor Murphy’s theory is, therefore, so far, that of the Jews, to 
which he has superadded that part of mine which requires a change in 
the point of time from which the tenses are to be reckoned. As to 
his use of the active participle, it may not be out of place to ask him, 
Why he has rejected the passive participle? for this is quite as neces- 
sary to his central tense of the passive voice, as his active participle is 
to that of the active. The fact however is, that both the tenses 
enumerated above are often found expressing the present tense, the 
participle of itself never, because it possesses no tense at all, 
any more than any adjective or substantive of this language does. 
Dr. Murphy has probably borrowed this from Ewald; and it is as 
deceptive as it is plausible.” We have, therefore, in all this nothing 
new; and as to the inflected tenses in Hebrew being only two, the 
fact is, the same is the case in English, German, Persian, and most 
likely in every language in existence, as remarked above. We have 
in the Hebrew, therefore, nothing more difficult to deal with than we 
have in our own and other languages ; and the fact is, it is dealt with 
generally in the same way. 

Professor Murphy adds, ‘ The Hebrew tenses thus express only one 
of the relations of time, namely, the state of the action at a certain 
point of time, whether ended, current, or to begin. I remark, the 





P The participial form, which expresses the agent, patient, &c., as noticed above, 
is found engaged in every sort of time, as the context may require; but then the 
context must, as before, determine its tense, not the contrary. 
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considerations of ended and to begin, as given here, are not expressed 
by any Hebrew tense or tenses whatsoever; agency and the like, and 
nothing more is, or can be expressed by them; the distinctions of 
ending, finishing, and beginning must be, and are, otherwise determined. 
Dr. Murphy has here again unhappily adopted the notions of Mr. 
Ewald, and these are groundless.? 

Professor Murphy next gives us (p. 196, seq.) some rules, with 
their exemplifications, for our guidance in applying his theory ; all of 
which, nevertheless, he allows, a little lower down (p. 200), may not 
succeed in every case; but, he tells us in the same page, as the objec- 
tions that may be urged lie equally, if not in a tenfold greater degree, 
against every system .... propounded (which I deny), the conclusion 
should seem to be that, Dr. Murphy must be right, and all others greatly 
wrong. Having, then, so far laid down the grounds of his theory (pp. 
194-6), he next proceeds to point out the inadequacy of other theories. 

In p. 197 he accordingly supplies some reasons, why Mr. Weir’s 
objection to my optional use of the preterite should not be received. 
They are these :—‘ He,’ i. e., the Hebrew writer, ‘ takes his stand . . . 
next the initial event, on his own side of it, not beyond it. For... he 
has a tacit consciousness of his own time... . When he first meets it,’ 
i. e., his initial event, ‘. .. he finds himself on his own side of it, and 
to go further .. . is unreasonable, if not unnatural... . The Hebrew 
thinker does not conceive a beginning made without some distinct 
event ... marking off and closing the unrecognized duration beyond.’ 
This is to the point, and it is well grounded. How Mr. Weir could 
have allowed himself to make Job prophesy of his own calamities 
before he was born, is to me a problem too difficult to solve. 

Dr. Murphy now proceeds to account for the construction of the 
first verse in Genesis on his own theory, and this he does correctly 
enough until he comes to the participle N59, which expresses the 
action of the Spirit on the waters. ‘This’ (participle, he tells us) 
‘constitutes the centre of the series. But this action is inseparably con- 
nected with “ and the earth was without form,” ete., by the conjunction 
}and: evidently connecting this agency with the formless and void 
state of the earth just mentioned.’ ‘This must, therefore, be as far back 
in Dr. Murphy’s anterior time, or tense, as the verb, etc., 13 PIS) 
is, and be contemporary with it; and if so, it can be no central or 
intermediate period of the series now before us. This term central, 
therefore, had better be dismissed, because it is both unnecessary and 
wrong here; the fact of the case being, that this participial noun is, 
strictly speaking, intended to express the agency of the spirit con- 
currently with the time 77}9 8; and this is clearly what my theory 
requires. Besides, this participial form is expressive of continuity of 
action within this period, as 1 have elsewhere shown; and, in this 
respect, this form has a force different from that of the inflected forms 
of the verb, because it keeps in view the agent, which it always 
implies. Professor Murphy is here incorrect, therefore, as it regards 





4 See my Examination of Ewald, &c., p. 59, seq. 
* See my ‘ Examination,’ &c., p. 9, seq. 
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these two particulars, and, so far, his system is both defective and 
erroneous. : 

We next have O'798 TN" given as the posterior tense, i. e., to the 
preceding series, or rather to the preceding word NBN. But this 
breaks in upon Professor Murphy’s first element, as to the theory of 
the tenses, and it happens in one of the simplest constructions possible ; 
but then, a justification of this is found in the astonishing rapidity of 
thought rather than lengthened foresight in the Hebrew thinker, 
which is one of Dr. Ewald’s figments! and once more, Professor 
Murphy’s translation of this phrase is both at variance with his own 
principles, and unsupported by any Oriental usage ; it is this: ‘ And 
God goes on to say.’ But as it is a posterior, i. e., a future tense, 
according to his paradigm, the translation ought to be, and God will, 
or shall (now) say, etc. ; or, God will, ete. (now) begin to say : while he 
gives, ‘goes on to say,’ i. e., having begun to do so, He now uses the 
present tense, and goes on to say. According to this, therefore, this 
form VN’ is to all intents and purposes a present tense, with reference to 
the times of the events enounced, which is just what my theory makes it. 
Professor Murphy, therefore, for some reason or other, drops his own 
system here and adopts mine! In the phrase (Gen. i. 2) THY PIS, 
and ib. ver. 5, 87? Wend, and again, ii. 20, 8¥D Ny) DIN?!, Professor 
Murphy is quite correct in his solution of the construction by saying, 
‘ These are both detached past events, and expressed by the anterior 
tense:’ i. e., by the preterite. The Arabian grammarians term this 
sort of recommencement of the construction an Isteenaf, as shown 
above. Mr. Weir would do well to consider this. I must add, Pro- 
fessor Murphy has not understood the last place above cited. His 
translation is, ‘ And to Adam he has not found,’ which gives no sense 
whatever. ‘The first member here is evidently a nominative absolute ; 
in Arabian phraseology it is the Mobtada, or subject, of the preposition, 
and should be rendered—and as to Adam, he found not. See my 
grammar, pp. 287, 337, etc. On Zech. vi. 6,7. Professor Murphy 
has mistaken the participial forms just as Mr. Weir has, and for the 
same reasons, and has been misled, no doubt, by the same authority. 

I shall notice but one place more in Professor Murphy’s article, viz. 
(p. 199): ‘It will be seen,’ says he, ‘that every part of the historic is 
in strict contrast with the correspondent part of the prophetic account, 
and thus that the two form a grand antithesis in themselves. We con- 
ceive,’ he adds, ‘ that this circumstance forms a complete demonstration 
of our view of the tense system.’ I cannot help thinking, that Pro- 
fessor Murphy has bewildered himself here, by mixing up together two 
distinct and different considerations, viz. the office of the grammarian 
with that of the rhetorician. The grammarian has nothing to do, as 
it appears to me, beyond determining the forms and usages of words 
as it regards the sense they give, and the rules to be observed in com- 
bining them in sentences, ete. The rhetorician, on the contrary, has 
to show how these are brought together in accurately developing, 
determinately, and elegantly expressing, the process of thought enter- 
tained by any speaker or writer. In the place before us, the different 
extent of sphere, the order adopted, and the like, belong not to the 
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grammarian but the rhetorician, while Dr. Murphy is engaged in the 
business of the grammarian only. And here I must take the liberty 
to affirm, that both the Historian and the Prophet are in exactly the 

same predicament, as far as the grammar is concerned, both dealing in 

the historical—the one of past events, the other of future ones; and 

hence it is, that the language of prophecy so often adopts the preterite 

tense when speaking of things clearly future: it also adopts the present 

tense (form 7P5), etc.), and even the participial form; the former 

placing the prophet even beyond the events so predicted; the two 

latter representing him as present with them. The grammar of the 

language is, therefore, in no way affected by these cousiderations; the 

prophet being still the historian as far as this is concerned. 

There are however cases not a few, in which neither the theory of 
Mr. Weir, nor that of Professor Murphy, can be applied: they are 
those of conditional, hypothetical, and other such, expressions. In these 
the preterite is often used as when nothing like a series, required by both 
our authors, can be found. ‘The reason of this usage simply is, that 
the Oriental writers usually state facts instead of opinions; and in so 
doing, the preterite tense must necessarily be used.* 

I do not think it can be necessary to follow either Mr. Weir or 
Professor Murphy farther. They have, like Dr. Ewald, both ploughed 
with my heifer, and they have misused her. All that is new in either 
is, evidently enough, quite groundless ; which applies in all its force to 
Mr. Weir’s notion, that what has usually and correctly been termed 
the preterite is a present tense. In Dr. Murphy I can find nothing 
new, if we except his peculiar mode of exhibiting his opinions on the 
nature of the Hebrew tenses. 

I will only add, I more than doubt whether the course adopted by 
our authors, and indeed by most Europeans, in investigating this and 
similar questions, can in any case be relied on; that is, of laying down 
what may seem reasonable enough at first sight, and then endeavouring 
to make everything square with it. Such has been the system of the 
Jews, and has been adopted by Gesenius. Such too has been the 
practice of Ewald, excepting only where he has largely borrowed 
from my grammar. In much of this too, he has had the misfortune to 
blunder, as I have shown; and in much more, he has largely indulged 
in a sort of metaphysical disquisition, which has but little to do with 
practical grammar. In this respect Dr. Murphy has, I think, very 
unadvisedly followed him: to whom I would venture to suggest, 

that if he had depended more on his own good sense, he would have 
succeeded much better in the inquiry before us than he has done. I 
will only add, that as the Bible is an Oriental production, and abounds 
with notions and usages still current in the East, and these of the most 
simple and natural character ; the surest way to a right understanding 
of its contents, must be the careful cultivation of these notions and 
usages. When this has been done, it will be found an easy book. 
The Rectory, Barley, Herts. Segre: Lee. 
March 21, 1850. 
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ON THE MIRACLE OF JOSHUA. 


Srr,—The paper on which I submit the following observations ap- 
peared in the fifth number of your Journal, from the pen of Mr. J. 
von Gumpach. From the evident learning and general candour of the 
writer, that article certainly deserves a more full and extended exami- 
nation than it lias hitherto received. Mr. Taylor’s strictures, though 
very worthy of grave consideration, do not comprehend the entire 
subject, yet, for the sake of truth, it is highly desirable that both sides 
of the question should be placed fairly before your readers. Had any 
other advocate of the received opinion gone over the whole ground 
occupied by your correspondent, you would not have been troubled 
with this communication. Under these circumstances, I trust that the 
acknowledged importance of the inquiry will be a sufficient apology 
for my intrusion. 

My observations will fall under two general divisions: first, I shall 
attempt to meet and obviate the preliminary objections against the 
vulgar interpretation of the passage; and secondly, adduce some argu- 
ments against that view which Von Gumpach has endeavoured to 
establish. 

The first objection is based upon the rule that ‘ the necessary quali- 
fication of a miracle is its answering some grand, lasting, and ostensible 
purpose.’ Now the ostensible purpose of the assumed miracle was the 
conquest of the five kings of the Amorites. But the results of this 
victory were not of a nature so vast and important, and of a tendency 
so lasting, as to justify the conclusion of their having been obtainable 
only by the Omnipotent (whose administration, as Dr. Chalmers re- 
marks, is coeval with the first purpose of his uncreated mind, and points 
to eternity) suspending to that end the unchangeable laws of his 
creation.’ This is, in fact, the old objection that such a miracle was 
an uncalled-for and preposterous exertion of the Divine power, out of 
all proportion to the occasion. Here let it be noticed, first, that, what- 
ever force this objection may possess, it militates not only against the 
miracle in question but, by parity of reason, against any miracle, and 
yet Von Gumpach confesses that the events of that day were miraculous 
in contradiction to his own rule; secondly, the truth of that rule may 
be reasonably disputed because there is another miracle of the same 
kind on record wrought for Hezekiah’s personal satisfaction, and with- 
out a grand, lasting, and ostensible purpose, viz., when the shadow went 
back ten degrees upon the dial of Ahaz to the astonishment of all the 
astronomers of Babylon; but thirdly, admitting the rule, and granting 
for a moment that, as far as we can see, the euds in view were not 
sufficient to justify so great a miracle, it does not follow that there 
were no higher ends to be accomplished which we cannot see. This 
one chapter records, in a very brief manner, the various battles which 
issued in the entire conquest of the south of Canaan, Is it to be rea- 
sonably expected that in such mere notes of important engagements we 
should find all the reasons for such an interposition of the Divine 
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power, and, failing to find them, ¢hen, on the strength of a mere 
negation, affirm that there was no miracle at all? I confess that J 

cannot presume to argue that there ought to have been a miracle, but 
for the same reason let no man argue that there ought not to be one on 

the single ground that the occasion was not sufficient to justify it. 

Who can decide that point with certainty ? Without referring just now 

to the reasons for the miracle, which, of course, as they may be found 

in every commentary, Von Gumpach has weighed in the balances and 

found wanting, it is enough to ask, who is competent to say how far 

God ought or ought not to put forth his power, and when he ought or 
ought not to work a stupendous miracle? For this is, in reality, the 
very point which the argument involves. We are inquiring into the 

fact whether this miracle was wrought, and Von Gumpach reasons that 
it was not because the occasion was not worthy of it, and that, if God 

had wrought it, he would have ‘ suspended the eternal laws of his 
creation for no other purpose than that (he speaks with due reverence) 
of puzzling the human mind.’ There are hundreds of plain men who 
will think, on his own showing and by his own translation, that an 
ordinary event has been represented in very strange and embarrassing 
language if no miracle is to be understood. Once more, it may be 
affirmed that the alleged miracle did answer a grand, lasting, and 
ostensible purpose, and therefore falls within the rule. I respectfully 
submit to M. von Gumpach that he is wrong in looking at this as an 
isolated battle, whereas it was one, and the most important one, in a 
rapid succession of battles which led to what is commonly called the 
conquest of Canaan. With the exception of the miraculous taking of 
Jericho and the overthrow of Ai (a very small place), it was the very 
starting point in their career of victory. It was of the utmost import- 
ance that such a conflict should be marked by the strongest evidences 
of the Divine interposition ; for if that interposition be resolved into 
nothing more than a shower of hailstones, the miracle, admitting it to 
be such, was not of that striking character to justify the repeated 
declarations by which, in subsequent times, it was impressed upon the 
minds of the Jews that ‘ they got not the land in possession by their 
own sword, neither did their own arm save them, but thy right hand 
and thine arm,’ &c. (Ps. xliv. 3.) Besides, the conquest of Canaan, 
with which the battle of Gibeon is inseparably connected, must not be 
considered in relation to the Jews alone, but as constituting one of the 
great epochs in the history of Redemption. Much more might be 
added to prove that, although the results may not have been so grand 
and lasting as Von Gumpach could desire, yet a purpose can be pleaded 
here at least as considerable as can be pleaded on behalf of most of the 
Old Testament miracles. Yet he says, ‘ The fruits of a victory to-day 
may, without leaving so much as a trace, be swept away by a defeat 
to-morrow.’ True; but what is this to the purpose, since the fruits of 
this series of victories were not swept away, but were as lasting as the 
Jewish dispensation? ‘The Jews had previously,’ he proceeds, 
‘without the miraculous interposition of the Deity, overcome their 
enemies, and they overcame them thereafter; they had before been 
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suffered to be beaten, and they were suffered to be beaten again.’ 
True; but no subsequent victory ever gave them possession of another 
land of promise, nor did any subsequent defeat finally deprive them of 
this which they now subdued, till after the coming of Messiah. 
Further, it is said that this miracle did not awe the Canaanites into 
subjection, because the children of Judah could not drive out the 
Jebusites, the inhabitants of Jerusalem ; as if the holding out of one 
city for a time rendered all their other and wide-extended conquests of 
no account. Von Gumpach will not be satisfied unless he see the 
Canaanites abandon their strongholds without a struggle, and fly before 
the Israelites like chaff before the wind. He allows nothing for their 
unbelief and hardness of heart, and does not consider that it was the 
declared purpose of God that some of the enemies of his people should 
remain to test their obedience, and be their scourges when they re- 
belled. In a word, after reviewing carefully every sentence on this 
part of the argument, it is evident that, for aught that has yet been 
shown, there was a grand, lasting, and ostensible purpose to be an- 
swered by the miracle. Yet, be it observed, that I do not adopt the 
conclusion upon which your correspondent would fain precipitate his 
opponents. I do not say that these results were obtainable only by the 
Omnipotent’s suspending the unchangeable laws of His creation, I 
merely say that He may suspend them whenever He may judge it 
proper to do so. Von Gumpach insists that we ought not to suppose 
Him to have done it but for a grand, lasting, and ostensible purpose. 
Admitting the justice of this requirement, we have enough before us to 
show that in this case it has been met. 

Dismissing now this preliminary reason for regarding the common 
interpretation of this miracle as erroneous, we are prepared to consider 
the two or three striking features of the narrative, which, we are told, 
can hardly fail to force themselves upon our attention. Let the lovers 
of the marvellous prepare to stagger under the blow which their 
‘ inherited impressions’ must needs receive from the astounding fact 
that ‘ the Lord had before the contest commenced, and before the Jewish 
leader had pronounced his celebrated address to the sun, already 
given him the promise of victory.’ Why then, after this promise, still 
demand an additional, a useless miracle? Did he doubt the promise? 
This is contradicted by the history. Was it for a sign to his followers? 
This, we are assured, would have been ‘ presumptuous beyond all 
bounds,’ and likely to bring ‘down upon his head the just anger of 
God’s offended majesty.” Yet every reader of Scripture must see that 
men of God have been constantly guilty of the same presumption, 
because it is evident that for a mortal man to ask for a miracle under 
any circumstances would render him just as liable to the charge as 
Joshua in the case before us. But really this loose way of talking (for 
it must not be called reasoning) is quite beside the mark. Nobody has 
said, or is likely to say, that the intention of the miracle was simply to 
confirm Joshua’s faith or that of his followers. The results were much 
more substantial, since it enabled them to accomplish in one day the 
work of two or three days; nay, to terminate at once a struggle Sot 
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might have been indefinitely prolonged if their adversaries had been 
allowed the shelter and breathing time of the intervening nights. 
This, and not simply to encourage “Joshua and his men, was the grand 
object to be attained ; and therefore to argue that they did not need 
that encouragement, because they had a previous promise sufficient for 
the purpose, is quite irrelevant to the inquiry, viz., whether the results, 
not of that victory alone, but of the whole series to which it belongs, 
were not sufficiently grand, lasting, and ostensible to justify us @ priori 
in believing that the occasion was worthy of so great an —_—_ee 
of the Divine power. 

In connection with the preceding argument Von Gumpach adduces, 
as an important consideration, that in the main account of the battle 
of Gibeon (v. 8, 9) not the slightest allusion to the assumed miracle 
occurs. It is found only in what he calls a mere episode, contained in 
verses 12-14, which chronologically belongs to the passage first referred 
to. Von Gumpach, however, does not contend that such transpositions 
are unusual with the sacred historians. He knows, indeed, that the 
Old Testament is crowded with the same violations of chronological 
order, otherwise the fact which he has noted (assuming it to be a fact) 
might have been remarkable. As it is, the instance is not singular, 
and the mention of it is therefore but a commonplace, which might 
well have been spared. But I should like to know on what ground 
these verses are to be treated as a mere episode. No sound principles 
of criticism will justify us in supposing a transposition without some 
strong and evident reason. When there are difficulties in a narrative 
which cannot otherwise be obviated, or discrepancies which cannot 
otherwise be reconciled, then a conjecture of this kind is lawful; yet 
even in such cases a judicious expositor will propose the solution with 
caution and diffidence. In the present case the order of events, as 
they stand in the chapter, is sufficiently perspicuous, without having 
recourse to a perfectly gratuitous assumption: first, the battle itself 
is related briefly in which the Amorites were discomfited before Israel ; 
next, in the flight of the enemy towards Beth-horon, they are overtaken 
by a tremendous hailstorm, which must have involved a temporary 
obscuration of the sun to both armies. After this comes the famous 
apostrophe in question, which is probably in its right place for three 
reasons: first, because no reason is before us requiring a transposition ; 
secondly, because such an apostrophe would be natural and easy when 
that orb was seen emerging from the cloud ; and thirdly, because, in 
that stage of affairs, it would become apparent to the Jewish general 
that the day was wearing away, and that night must put an end to the 
pursuit and slaughter, if not rob them of the decisive fruits of their 
victory. Then, giving its due weight to the ardour of military enthu- 
siasm, strengthened and directed by faith in God, is it unreasonable to 
suppose that Joshua, perceiving the importance of the emergency, and 
inspired by the re-appearance of the sun after so severe a tempest, 
appealed to God to lengthen out their space and opportunity for the 
utter destruction of the enemy; and finally, in His name, though ac- 
cording to his own notions, commanded the sun to stand still until the 
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- 
desired work was accomplished? ‘What need to change the order of 
such a clear and consistent narrative? Has no general, besides Joshua, 
carried away by a similar enthusiasm, under like circumstances, wished 
that it were possible to lengthen a day for a similar purpose? Every 
thing else has been realized in warfare except the event, and that is 
recorded in terms, the very recital of which is fatal to Von Gumpach’s 
whole theory: ‘ And there was no day like unto that, before or after 
it, as to the Lord’s hearkening to the voice of a man; for the Lord 
fought for Israel.’ For to interpret these expressions simply as referring 
to the shower of stones, is to interpret it in a sense absolutely false, 
because that circumstance has many parallels in history, both sacred 
and profane, and involves nothing that is of necessity miraculous. 

The second distinguishing feature of the narrative is that in the 
(so-called) episode itself it is positively stated that the miraculous 
occurrence of the day, and the object of Joshua’s prayer to the Lord, 
were confined to his direct assistance, the fighting of the Lord himself 
for Israel. What can be more plain, asks Von Gumpach, than these 
words? Yet, plain as they are, there are still many who will think 
that the Lord’s fighting for Israel may be interpreted, not only of the 
shower of hailstones, but also of the very miracle in question, especially 
as these expressions are found in a verse which declares the events of 
the day to be without parallel, before or since. Your correspondent 
must explain yet more at large in what respects they are inconsistent 
with the received interpretation. It would have been better, indeed, 
if he had devoted to this purpose the remainder of the paragraph now 
under consideration, rather than to the oratorical trumpet blast ex- 
pressive of astonishment that views opposed to his own should have 
been so long entertained by men of piety and learning, rounded off 
with a resolution of that fact into the powerful grasp which the love of 
the marvellous and the influence of inherited impressions have upon 
the mind—an account of the matter, by the way, not more creditable 
to his own modesty than complimentary to his opponents. 

The third feature of the passage is that the expedition of Joshua was 
undertaken upon his own advice, and without the express command of 
Jehovah. Hence it is argued that it wants that character by which it 
would have been distinguished if the Lord had intended it to subserve 
one of his Divine purposes. Was not the conquest of Canaan, then, 
one of the Divine purposes? The great fault of Von Gumpach all 
along is that the view which he entertains obliges him to treat this 
event as mean and trivial, in order to show that the occasion was not 
worthy of the miracle. But others will have widely different views of 
its importance, and, whether an express command can be pleaded or 
not, they will believe that Joshua virtually acted under Divine direction. 
He did not need a special command to do that which he had been 
appointed’ and commanded to do on every suitable occasion. He could 
not withhold his aid from the Gibeonites without violating the spirit 
and intention of that league which, though they had obtained by craft, 
was ever afterwards respected, and on one occasion (2 Sam. xxi. 1) 
divinely vindicated when 1t had been despised. Moreover, it is certain 
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by the promise that God sanctioned the expedition by an express reve- 
lation of the result before the battle began. Without a special com- 
mand his path of duty was clear, and who shall say that he entered 
upon this work without consulting the will of God? True it is not on 
record ; but what does this silence prove? Von Gumpach thinks that 
it militates against the supposition that the Divine Being would work a 
miracle for the success of an expedition undertaken without His express 
command. Yet it was clearly sanctioned, and Von Gumpach consents 
that another miracle was wrought, which, after all, may have been no 
miracle, viz., the shower of stones. Why, then, is he so embarrassed 
by an unimportant circumstance? If one miracle, why not another ? 
If the objection amounts to any thing, it ought to be argued that the 
events of the day were common, and that there was no miracle at all. 
But this would flatly contradict Scripture, and therefore it is clear, 
from his own showing, that God did work a miracle in a contest un- 
dertaken without a special command. 

Further, it is objected that the presumed miracle rests upon erro- 
neous views of the mighty mechanism of God’s creation. ‘ With the 
error the miracle vanishes, how then can it have ever existed?’ But 
the miracle itself does not rest upon the error, Nothing rests upon the 
error, except the mode of describing or explaining it. The assumed 
miracle is that, according to the astronomical notions then prevalent, 
the sun actually stood still in the heavens, instead of descending to the 
horizon ; whereas, according to our notions, it only seemed to stand 
still. Explain the fact (assuming it to be a fact) as you please, the 
objection proves no more than that Joshua did not speak in the lan- 
guage of modern astronomy. The intention of the prayer and the 
object of the miracle was the lengthening of the day, and in those times 
it would naturally be thought that the readiest way of accomplishing 
this end was to arrest the progress of the sun towards the horizon. It 
is true that those notions are now proved to be false, yet the very same 
effect, which the sacred writer has described popularly rather than 
philosophically, might have been produced in another manner. It 
might have been produced, for instance, by suspending the rotation of 
the earth upon its axis, or by some miraculous accommodation of the 
laws of refraction, causing the sun to appear above the horizon after it 
had actually set; but, in any case, it may be presumed that Joshua 
would have spoken in the same terms, and the account would have 
been given, as it is, by the inspired historian. The event would have 
been described as it appeared, for the language which a modern astro- 
nomer might have employed on the occasion would not only have been 
unintelligible to the Jews, but would have puzzled the minds of men 
for above 3000 years even more than Von Gumpach himself is puzzled 
by the narrative. Yet, because Joshua does not say, O earth, cease to 
revolve upon thy axis; or, Ye laws of refraction, protract the day ; 
ergo, no miracle is to be believed. The Jewish general thought that 
the sun moved, he commanded it to stand still; he prayed that it might 
stand still, and it did stand still. No; all this is mere delusion, because 
Joshua was not acquainted with the Copernican system! Of course the 
description 
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description of the event does not square with that system, but it agrees 
exactly with what would be the popular expressions even now in the 
case supposed, and modern philosophy cannot convict it of more than a 
technical inaccuracy. What then becomes of the objection? But the 
difficulty of Von Gumpach does not vanish with the miracle. His 
’ own translation embodies the same erroneous views of the mechanism 
of the universe, and precisely the same kind of argument which he 
applies to the narrative before us might be applied by an infidel to 
shake the credit of the sacred writings with terrible effect, if only such 
reasoning were admissible. 

Again, it is objected that we find the assumed miracle in no one 
instance adverted to in the subsequent writings of the Old Testament. 
This assertion, however, is somewhat too positive and sweeping. 
Isaiah (xxviii. 21) says, ‘ The Lord shall be wroth as in the valley of 
Gibeon, that he may do his work, his strange work, and bring to pass 
his act, his strange act.’ This multiplication of terms seems to point 
out some very extraordinary event. Von Gumpach interprets it only 
of the hailstorm; no very strange act, since he himself inclines ‘ to the 
opinion that the sacred text alludes to one of those fearful hailstorms 
of not very unfrequent occurrence in the East, single stones of which 
have been found to weigh two pounds and upwards.’ But the prophet 
Habakkuk also says (iii. 11), ‘ The sun and moon stood still in their 
habitation,’ an expression which is very summarily dismissed from the 
argument with the curt observation that the supposed reference to the 
miracle which it contains rests entirely on a misconception of the 
meaning of his words. Yet these words follow almost immediately 
upon expressions which look very much like a reference to the passage 
of the Jordan, ‘ Was the Lord displeased against the rivers? Was 
thine anger against the rivers?’ And again, ‘ The mountains saw thee 
and they trembled, the overflowing of the water passed by, the deep 
uttered his voice and lifted up his hands on high;’ then follows the 
text, ‘ The sun and moon stood still in their habitation :’ compare also 
vers. 12, 13. I for one shall sincerely thank M. von Gumpach if he 
will inform me to what other event these words refer if not to that 
now under consideration. Subsequently, however, in reply to Mr. 
Taylor, ‘a Jesus the son of Sirach,’ and ‘ the marvel-loving Josephus’ 
are pitched overboard without ceremony. Yet your readers need 
hardly be told, that the book of Jesus, supposed to have been written 
about 230 years before Christ, is by far the most valuable of the 
Apocryphal writings, and, next to the inspired books, has the highest 
claim upon our respectful attention. His interpretation is clear: ‘ Did 
not the sun go back by his (Joshua’s) means? Was not one day as 
long as two?’ (xlvi. 4.) Josephus is not, therefore, indulging in his 
love of the marvellous when he gives a sense to the passage which was 
already current, and appeals to the books laid up in the temple in proof 
of his statement. Now here are two angient interpreters agreeing 
together in asserting that this miracle was wrought, and asserting it as 
an undisputed fact, resting for its authority on the text before us. If 
they were making an original statement of the same marvellous nature, 
we 
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we might well require some further confirmation, but they are simply 
giving their own impression of the meaning of inspired truth, and 
their exposition is borne out by the very terms of the controverted 
passage (which must seem strange and obscure on any other supposi- 
tion), and coincides with the common sense views of almost all the 
world for the last 2000 years. Under these circumstances, to thrust 
them out of court in the contemptuous style adopted by Von Gumpach 
is, on the part of one who professes to be inquiring after truth, an act 
of absolute insanity. Yet what has he to oppose to them? Nothing 
but the silence of subsequent Scriptures, which may be accidental, 
backed by the absence of all allusions on the part of heathen writers to 
an event which took place at least many centuries before such history 
commences. In what histories, let me ask, does Von Gumpach expect 
to find the testimonies which he requires? for, of course, he will not 
be satisfied with probable traces of it in fable. We justly reject 
Romish innovations from the silence of history, because all along the 
existence of the Catholic Church our historical documents and other 
writings are most copious and satisfactory. Can this be said of that 
period extending over a thousand years after Joshua, to which, however, 
your correspondent, without misgiving, applies the very same argu- 
ment? No matter whether the witnesses be few or many—ten writers 
or ten thousand—their silence upon a given fact is equally convincing ! 
Surely a reasoner who overlooks such an obvious distinction must be 
read with great caution, if not suspicion. ‘There is little appearance of 
candid inquiry after the truth, when all the witnesses who have spoken 
for the last 2000 years are rudely put aside, and the mind shields itself 
from conviction in the obscurity of a yet more ancient period, all 
whose records have perished. ‘The only thing substantial in the whole 
objection is the paucity of references in the subsequent books of Scrip- 
ture themselves, yet I know of no portion, other than those mentioned, 
in which it could have been introduced without violence to the scope 
and intention of the writer. Nor is this the only remarkable event in 
the same predicament, yet nothing surely could be more unreasonable 
and vicious than the principle of denying every thing which has not 
been confirmed by subsequent writers. 

Lastly, it is said that the address of Joshua, ‘ Sun, stand thou still 
on Gibeon, and thou moon over Ajalon’s vale,’ clearly forms no 
finished sentence ; for if so, both sun and moon, supposing God to have 
given effect to Joshua’s command, ought to have remained stationary 
from that moment for all future times. Well, grant that the sentence 
is unfinished ; what then? Joshua fixes no limit; he leaves it to God, 
who alone knew how long a period was necessary for the purpose ; but 
how does this bear upon the argument? ‘The limit is ascertained, viz., 
until the people had avenged themselves upon their enemies. The 
sacred writer says, ‘ Jt seemed a whole day ;’ and a people who mea- 
sured their time by the apparent progress of the sun could only guess 
what space had really elapsed. Hence the peculiarity of expression, 
on which Von Gumpach has lavished such an amount of useless criti- 
cism. Useless to himself, 1 mean, because, so far from weakening the 
evidence 
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evidence on behalf of this miracle, it rather strengthens it by showing 
that the narrator could not speak with certainty of the lapse of time, 
because the only dial which they possessed was rendered worthless 
during its continuance, ‘ The sun hasted not to go down, it seemed a 
whole day.’ 

Such, then, are the ample grounds on which, according to Von 
Gumpach, the commonly received interpretation of the passage is to be 
rejected, and the way cleared for a new exposition. Waiving all 
further comment upon them, I leave your readers to attach to them 
whatever weight they may think they deserve, and proceed to examine 
the interpretation which it is the main object of his paper to establish. 
For the sake of brevity, I shall confine my observations to that part of 
the chapter in which the presumed miracle is recorded, and accept his 
own ‘translation as sufficiently accurate for my purpose, that no time 
may be spent on merely verbal criticism. The amended translation is 
the following :— 

‘ But in the sight of Israel he said : 
Sun, stand thou still upon Gibeon, 
And thou, moon, over Ajalon’s vale 
—And the sun stood still, the moon stayed— 
Until the people 
Shall have avenged themselves upon Israel’s foes.’ 

Is not this written in the Sepher Hajashar ? 

‘13 So the sun stood still in the midst of heaven, and hasted not to go down, it 
seemed a whole day. 

‘14 And there has been no day like unto that, either before or after it, as to 


the Lord’s hearkening to the voice of man; for the Lord himself fought for 
Israel.’ 


The interpretation is the following :—Joshua had, most likely with 
the view of surprising the enemy, chosen the hottest part of the day 
for the attack. The sun was standing nearly in his zenith ; the moon, 
about to set, was still visible in a south-easterly direction over the 
valley of Ajalon, and, pointing to those two glorious luminaries, ‘ they 
shall not decline in the heavens,’ he concluded his harangue to his com- 
panions, ‘ until they shall have witnessed our triumph ;’ nor was the 
prediction vain. ‘The sudden and irresistible attack of the Israelites 
during midday at once decided the contest in so incredibly short a 
time, it appears to the narrator, as if the sun, instead of an hour, had 
tarried in the midst of heaven a whole day. Now let me offer a few 
remarks on this representation. 

I. I notice that Von Gumpach holds himself at liberty to choose his 
own time of day for beginning the battle. Joshua, with a view of 
surprising the enemy, falls upon them at midday, or about half-past 
eleven o'clock in the morning (a strange time for taking men by sur- 
prise), his own troops having slept out all the morning in perfect 
safety, and in the presence of the enemy, without being discovered. 
Von Gumpach chooses this hour for no other reason except that it 
agrees with his own interpretation, without offering a single particle of 
evidence for even the probability of the conjecture ; on other grounds, 
indeed, that conjecture is extremely improbable. It may be presumed 
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that a general in that climate would either begin battle early in the 
morning, or, if deferred, that he would wait till the intense heat of 
noon had passed away ; or, if his object were a surprise, that he would 
attack them when it was yet dark, or else fall upon them as soon as he 
came up with them. But all this is mere supposition on both sides. 
Yet observe, the interpretation of Von Gumpach absolutely requires 
that the engagement should begin at half-past eleven o’clock in the 
morning. ‘The hour at noon during which in that country the sun 
appears to be stationary, and casts no perceptible shadow, is all the 
explmation which he has to give of this remarkable text—his only 
refuge from the grand difficulty, viz., the difficulty of believing the 
alleged miracle. To those who entertain a different view, the time is 
of no consequence. Whether the sun were ascending or descending, or 
in its zenith, its apparent progress could be stayed in any quarter of 
the heavens. But to the argument of Von Gumpach the time of the 
day is vital. Joshua must utter his address to the sun when it is 
directly over his head, or else Von Gumpach cannot explain the pas- 
sage. This, again, is unlikely. The sun, in that position, would not 
naturally attract the eye and inspire an enthusiastic general with a 
sudden gleam of thought. He must stretch his neck in a painful and 
most unpoetic manner, out of deliberate intention, even to glance at it. 
But when lower down in the heavens and emerging from a cloud, it 
would attract attention ina moment; and such circumstances would 
render that apostrophe exceedingly beautiful, sublime, and impressive 
which, on the theory of Von Gumpach, is forced and unnatural, 
clothed in the forms of poetry indeed, but without its soul. Dis- 
pensing, however, with all gratuitous assumptions one way or the other, 
‘we want the evidence to prove that the engagement did begin at that 
hour of the day. Circumstantial evidence will do, but some evidence 
we must have, because, if it did not, Von Gumpach’s doctrine falls to 
the ground. We put the matter fairly to issue. Beginning at half- 
past eleven, we are told that in the compass of one hour the irresistible 
attack of the Hebrews accomplished a work which Von Gumpach 
confesses to be incredible, and of which the sacred historian says, ‘ it 
seemed a whole day.’ Subsequently there was a pursuit in one direction 
to Bethhoron, and in another as far as Azekah and Makkedah, distances 
so considerable that, whoever estimates them, must be convinced that 
the time allotted was not sufficient for the pursuit alone, to say nothing 
of the capture of Makkedah itself, which took place the same day. If 
the enemy fled, not in two divisions and in two different directions, but, 
as the eleventh verse seems to imply, in one body, first northwards, and 
afterwards, discovering that they were wandering from home, turned 
southwards, the way would be materially lengthened and the difficulties 
of the case increased. Now all these transactions must have taken 
place in Jess than six hours and a half, because time must be reserved 
for the judgment and execution of the five kings, whose bodies were 
left hanging on the trees till the going down of the sun. All this, 
which is utterly incredible, we are required to believe, because we are 
not allowed the miracle by which the day was lengthened, and because, 
apart 
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apart from that miracle, the only supposition by which that passage 
can be explained renders it absolutely essential that the engagement 
should begin at about half an hour before noon. But this supposition 
is perfectly gratuitous, and is adopted by Von Gumpach only because 
it squares with his own interpretation. We reply in his own words to 
Mr. Taylor, ‘ We must on similar unprincipled conjectures and 
gratuitous opinions opposed to conclusive arguments waive all com- 
ment.’ 

II. But, in the second place, we will, for the sake of argument, 
admit the supposition that Joshua apostrophized the sun at the time 
when, in the ordinary course of things, it was about to stand still in 
the heavens, what is the solution of that strange and obscure expression, 
‘ The sun hasted not to go down, it seemed a whole day?’ First, a 
quotation from the Talmud, which, literally translated, reads thus, 
‘ From the half-past sixth till the half-past seventh (Jewish) hour 
(from about half-past eleven to half-past twelve o’clock, according to 
our mode of reckoning) the sun stands still over the head of all men, 
throwing his shadow straight forward down before him, and inclining 
to neither side ; but after the half-past seventh hour he declines in the 
heavens towards evening.’ ‘ Here,’ says Von Gumpach, ‘ we have the 
solution of our last remaining scruple, for, knowing that, according to 
the view of the ancient Hebrews, a view evidently reflected in the 
passage of Joshua, the sun every day tarried or stood still in the midst 
of heaven for the space of about one hour, that passage no longer pre- 
sents any difficulty ; but, in connection with the preceding explanations, 
at once assumes a perfectly clear and intelligible meaning.’ Now that 
clear and intelligible meaning is, that Joshua simply intended to say, 
pointing to those two luminaries, ‘ They shall not decline in the 
heavens until they shall have witnessed our triumph.’ Thus what 
appears to an ordinary reader to involve a stupendous miracle is resolved 
into an every-day occurrence. But not to indulge in any expression of 
astonishment which such an exposition is well fitted to excite, it will be 
observed that it leaves the standing still of the moon wholly unac- 
counted for. Yet it is not only said that the sun stood still, but the 
moon stayed. If there were no miraculous change of any kind in 
nature, the sun only appeared stationary from its position in the zenith, 
and the moon, being near to the horizon and ‘ about to set,’ ought to 
have gone down as usual. But it is said, ‘ the moon stayed.’ How 
then is this to be explained? Must it be resolved into a mere poetical 
exaggeration? But it is not the custom, I submit, of inspired poets to 
indulge themselves in pure fiction. ‘There must have been a sense in 
which the moon stayed, not explained by Von Gumpach, to justify this 
language even in a poet, and vindicate it from the charge of being a 
gratuitous invention. Even poets must write intelligibly and in ac- 
cordance with truth, so that men of plain understandings may know 
when they are stating a fact, and when they are giving the rein to 
their imaginations, much more poets whose writings are embalmed in 
the book of God as containing matters to be believed. Once admit 
the principle of nullifying an author’s words because they are in 7am, 
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and then what portion of the sacred volume will be secure from the 
devastations of a daring and unbridled criticism? We have a right, 
therefore, to ask Von Gumpach to reconcile his theory with this state- 
ment, which he has left unexplained. And if he shall say that it is 
poetry, and is not to be interpreted literally, let us know what fragment 
of truth the writer had in his mind on which to build such a bold ex- 
aggeration of the wonders of that day. 

III. But if there were not this palpable objection to the solution 
here offered of a difficult and controverted text, it seems to me that, to 
an unbiassed inquirer after truth, it must appear extremely forced and 
unnatural. No sooner do we turn from the gloss even to Von Gum- 
pach’s own translation than the discrepancy between them strikes the 
mind in a moment. For the words of Joshua are a command addressed 
to the sun and moon, ‘ Sun, stand thou still, &e. This is changed 
into a simple declaration, ‘ They shall not decline in the heavens 
until they have witnessed our triumph.’ This, be it observed, is not 
a paraphrastic rendering, but a change in the entire form of expression, 
which completely alters the sense. It can hardly, therefore, be called 
fair criticism, but rather a mode of critical torture—a kind of Pro- 
crustean bed, on which almost any poetical portion of Scripture might 
be stretched or shortened according to the preconceived notions of an 
expositor. One would have thought the bare reading of vers. 13, 14 
enough to scatter Von Gumpach’s interpretation to the winds, ‘ The 
sun stood still in the midst of heaven’—‘ it hasted not to go down’— 
‘ the moon stayed ’—‘ it seemed a whole day.’ The first phrase, how- 
ever, we are told, means nothing, except as it is interpreted by the 
second, ‘ hasted not to go down,’ z.e. did not hurry his course, was not 
deprived of motion, but only of accelerated motion. So saith our gloss. 
‘ The moon stayed ;’ here the gloss is silent. ‘ It seemed a whole day.’ 
How? Why truly because the overthrow of the Amorites was effected 
in such an incredib/y short space of time as if the sun, instead of an 
hour, had tarried in the midst of heaven for a whole day. What does 
Von Gumpach gain by denying one miracle, if he is obliged to invent 
another? ‘ Dum miraculum quod claré Scriptura tradit, declinant, 
nove: ipsi cudunt miracula.’* But in what respect was there no day 
like that, before or after, as to the Lord’s hearkening to the voice of a 
man? Because the Lord fought for Israel by sending a shower of 
hailstones upon the enemy in their flight. What! is this the circum- 
stance which is so far beyond all parallel? It was outdone in the 
destruction of Sennacherib at the prayer of Hezekiah. The voice of a 
man prevailed with God to a greater extent when the heavens were 
shut up for three years and six months at the entreaty of Elijah. It 
was surpassed over and over again in the Mosaic miracles. On the 
other hand, the miracle which I plead for has never been paralleled, 
nor is there such another instance on record of answer to prayer. On 
every other supposition the statement is questionable, if not false; on 
mine alone, it is evidently true. 





® Poli, Synop. in loc, 
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IV. But there is a yet further objection to the exposition of Von 
Gumpach, and that is the multiplicity of expressions in which the 
event is recorded. If only one strange and obscure phrase had required 
elucidation, then we might have been disposed to accept any plausible 
supposition as to its meaning, without building a stupendous miracle 
upon the strength of one or two doubtful terms. But the sacred writer 
crowds one phrase upon another, as though he would insist upon im- 
pressing on our minds the truth and reality of the fact which he records: 
first, Joshua utters his address, ‘ Sun, stand thou still,’ &c.; next, the 
fulfilment of the command is described in corresponding terms, ‘ And 
the sun stood still,’ &e. Again, the duration of the event is specified 
in two ways, ‘ Until the people have avenged themselves upon their 
enemies,’ and ‘ it seemed a whole day.’ Then further, the sacred writer 
refers to his authority, viz., Sepher Hajashar. Finally, the inspired 
narrative takes up and repeats the statement, ‘ So the sun stood still in 
the midst of heaven, and hasted not to go down; and there was no day 
like that,’ &c. Here, therefore, are no less than nine or ten phrases, 
all of which require to be lowered in their signification before we can 
get rid of the miracle; and yet, as we have seen, there is one leading 
phrase among them, twice repeated, which cannot be explained on any 
other supposition. Is it reasonable to suppose that any author (not to 
say an inspired author) would have indulged in such an accumulation 
of terms merely to describe an every-day occurrence, referring most 
unaccountably to an authority for a fact familiar to everybody, and 
wind up all by saying, ‘ There was no day like that, before or after,’ 
&c.? Surely a man must be possessed with a spirit of most determined 
and persevering incredulity to set himself to the task of levelling so 
many mountains of difficulty lying in the way of his interpretation. 
Nothing but the absolute impossibility of solving the problem in any 
other way could justify him even in attempting it ; but impossibility is 
not affirmed. The pleas urged are, conclusive arguments, the absence 
of adequate purpose, and the obvious meaning of the narrative. As 
to the first and second, your readers may form their own judgments ; 
and with respect to the third, a meaning can hardly be called obvious 
which flatly contradicts the views entertained by almost all men for at 
least two thousand years, and with regard to which even Von Gumpach 
has some scruple remaining until it is solved by a questionable state- 
ment from the Talmud. In the mean time this chain of phrases stands 
on record, and, until a clearer signification can be found than that 
which has been commonly received, will continue to convey to the 
minds of ordinary readers the same ideas which they did to the ‘ new- 
fangledness’ of ‘ a Jesus, the son of Sirach,’ and ‘ the marvel-loving 
Josephus ;’ for it is not reasonable to expect that a forced and partial 
interpretation, which is only half illustrated by light from the Talmud, 
will take the place of one which is straightforward and without any 
difficulties, except those which vanish in a moment before the sovereign 
wisdom and almighty power of the Most High. 
Long as this paper is, I must yet beg room for a few sentences 
more to sum up the argument. ‘This, then, was the most important 
battle 
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battle of the whole series that led to the conquest of Canaan—the day 
that decided the fate of the country and dealt to the inhabitants of the 
South particularly a destruction from which they never afterwards 
recovered ; therefore there was a grand, lasting, and ostensible purpose 
to be accomplished, which however, judging from other instances (as 
that of Hezekiah), is not absolutely necessary to justify us @ priori in 
expecting a miracle. Secondly, we have seen that the necessity for it 
was not superseded by the promise of victory previously given, since its 
object was neither the gaining of the battle nor the confirmation of the 
faith of Joshua and his men, but the lengthening of the day to render 
the defeat and ruin of the enemy decisive and irreparable. Thirdly, 
we have seen that no reason has been assigned for treating vers. 12-14 
as a mere episode chronologically out of place, since the order of events 
is perfectly ‘clear without that gratuitous assumption. Fourthly, in 
what way the Lord himself directly fought for Israel has not been ex- 
plained, except by a circumstance which strips the expression of its 
extraordinary emphasis. Fifthly, it is obvious that the mechanism of 
the heavens presents no insurmountable difficulty, because, in what way 
soever the effect was produced, it would be described as it appeared, 
and modern discoveries can detect nothing but a popular rather than 
a philosophical mode of description. Finally, the paucity or, if you 
will, the absence of references to so great an event in subsequent 
Scriptures, though a circumstance worthy of observation, is manifestly 
indecisive ; because, since it is no part of the design of sacred writers 
to repeat and confirm the statements of their predecessors, whenever 
they do so, they do it incidentally, and therefore an omission may be 
purely accidental. On the other hand, denying the miracle, we shall 
be constrained to believe that, beginning at half-past eleven in the 
morning, a great battle was fought, followed by a pursuit and slaughter, 
northwards, in the direction of Bethhoron, and then winding southward 
to Azekah and Makkedah, leaving him for the capture of Makkedah 
itself and for the judgment and execution of the five kings, whose 
bodies hung till sunset—all were accomplished in six hours and a half! 
We shall be constrained to believe that an accumulation of phrases un- 
exampled in history or poetry, which has misled the minds of men for 
many generations, points only to an every-day occurrence which no one 
has ever noticed except the writers of the ‘Talmud: one phrase, how- 
ever, and that a leading one, being left wholly unexplained even by 
those grave authorities. In one word, to get rid of a miracle, first, 
resolve your passage into poetry ; secondly, produce your own transla- 
tion, which will give you the double advantage of choosing your own 
out of a great variety of admissible meanings, and of securing you, in 
case of need, a snug retreat among the Hebrew roots; then lastly, 
distil your poetry into prose, which process will enable you to throw 
off all that is supernatural as bold figures and embellishments, leaving 
a very small and common-place residuum, whose only remaining difti- 
culties, if any, may be easily disposed of by a judicious application of 
Rabbinical learning. Such, or nearly such, is the course adopted by 
your correspondent. But the records of the book of God are far too 
sacred 
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sacred and important to be submitted to such an uncandid and dis- 
trustful analysis. Believing that He can do all things, and that His 
wisdom is the sole judge as to the suitability of the occasion, we should 
be content with child-like simplicity to accept for truth whatever the 
obvious meaning of His words implies. For, whether the statement 
comes to us in the form of history or poetry, we may be assured that 
neither historian nor poet, under Divine inspiration, would have given 
us fictions instead of facts; thus laying at the same time a broad 
foundation for reasonable scepticism and a snare for the understandings 
of common men. 
Hackney. ; Danreu Katrerns. 





To the Editor of the Journal of Sacred Literature. 


Srr,— Will you allow me to explain some portions of my former letter 
which Mr. von Gumpach has misunderstood ? 

When I followed out to its logical consequences his principle re- 
specting ‘the necessary qualification of a miracle,’ I had no intention 
to do anything so unfair as to advance a virtual charge of neology 
against him by imputing those consequences as opinions to him. How 
could I, in the face of some of his statements ?—statements which do 
honour to the piety of his feelings, but not, I think, to his logical 
consistency. 

With this explanation I will leave it to others to judge whether I 
have misrepresented his views or not. 

By a strange inadvertency he has so misquoted one of my arguments 
through the omission of an important clause, as to make me absurdly 
say, that the ancient Israelites must have considered as a stupendous 
miracle what they themselves regarded as the ordinary course of 
nature ; and he has then proceeded to reason as if that absurdity were 
mine. My statement, on which I founded an argument that appeared 
to me to have some force, was the very opposite. See the mangled quo- 
tation near the foot of p. 227, vol. v., contrasted with its source 
p. 150, vol. iv. 

The point of another argument he has entirely missed. Supposing 
for a moment that the Israelites could have blundered so far as to 
imagine the sun to be stationary for an hour daily on the meridian, 
because it has then no perceptible motion in altitude, does Mr. von 
Gumpach really think that they could possibly fail to see (whatever 
their theories) that the moon, when near the horizon, so far from being 
stationary, sinks rapidly to rest ? 

I certainly had no wish to deny the value of the Talmud (when used 
with proper caution) as a source of information respecting the customs, 
and in some cases even the ideas, of the ancient Israelites. But I did 
and do object to ‘the (gratuitous) attribution to the venerable per- 
sonages of Old Testament history of the modern absurdities’ of that 
farrago of truth and error; that is to say, to the assumption that 
because a notion—no matter how absurd-—which happens to favour 
a critic’s 
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a critic’s views, occurs in the Talmud, it was therefore the notion of the 
Israelites of old. 

I refrain from making any remarks on the arguments of Mr. von 

Gumpach’s letter, however strong the temptation to analyse them, as 
in all courtesy the right of reply was his. I merely observe, therefore, 
that he has expressly renounced one important error in his translation 
(‘ Joshua had spoken ’) ; that he has partially relinquished a second (‘ it 
seemed ’) ; and that he has tacitly abandoned a third (‘ but in the sight 
of Israel he said’). Of the effect of these concessions let your readers 
judge. 
Fiske however, in compliance with his pointed invitation, imposed 
on myself the somewhat wearisome task of drawing out the subjoined 
remarks on the uses of the particle '8. Whether Mr. von Gumpach’s 
‘novel view’ of the meaning of that word might not have been dealt 
with in a more summary manner, it belongs to others to say. The 
peculiar interest which attaches to the construction of TM, as illus- 
trative of the use of the Hebrew tenses, may be thought to justify the 
length of my observations. 

Some additional thoughts ‘On the Narrative of Joshua’s Miracle,’ 
which I do not wish to mingle up with the present discussion, I send 
you in a separate paper. 

April, 1850. Wruriam Taytor. 


REMARKS ON THE MEANING AND CONSTRUCTION OF tx. 


The theory which we have been invited to study (vol. v. p. 229) is 
the following :— 

‘Whenever "8 is used in the Bible in the strict sense of ‘ at that 
time’ (for instance, Gen. xii. 6), it must be regarded as the accusative 
of the moun. Asan adverb proper it possesses a double power—pro- 
spective and retrospective. According to the latter, in which it 
exclusively occurs at the commencement of a new sentence or period, 
it bears the meaning of “‘ thereupon,” ‘‘ in sequence (upon which) ;” ac- 
cording to the former, in which it occurs only in the middle of a 
period, “ it assumes the meaning of in sequence (of),” i. e. because.’ 

Instead of merely examining the foregoing hypothesis, it will, we 
think, be more agreeable and profitable to institute an independent 
investigation of the uses of the particle in question, subjoining any 
further remarks that may be necessary in reference to the above 
quotation. 

I. Referring to what has been already said on this subject in vol. iv. 
p. 153 of this Journal, we now observe that there are at least 135 
occurrences of t8 (or tN) in the Hebrew Scriptures. This is a con- 
siderably greater number than the Concordances indicate ; and there 
may be others which have escaped our notice. It is sufticiently probable 
that "8 was originally a noun (compare MAY, now) ; ; but we must at 
present waive such speculations. 

1. The primary meaning of the adverb may be best ascertained by a 
reference to those passages, 8 in number, where it occurs without a 
personal 
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personal verb, and independently of any words that might modify its 
meaning ; e.g. Gen. xiii. 7; Hos. ii. 10. It signifies ‘at that time,’ 
‘then.’ In a ninth occurrence without a personal verb, 2 Sam. xix. 7, 
(to which we shall afterwards refer) it introduces an apodosis. 

2. In 18 occurrences it is preceded (and in one very anomalous 
instance, followed) by } or } ; the compound phrase being used some- 
times as an adverb signifying ‘ from that time,’ or ‘ of old ;’ sometimes 
as a preposition, ‘from the time of,’ ‘since ;’ and sometimes as a con- 
junction ‘ from the time that,’ ‘since.’ In one occurrence without 2, 
it may possibly mean ‘ of old’ (Ps. Ixxxix. 20). 

3. TS is used 44 times with the future tense, to indicate future or 
conditional events. In this connection it presents no peculiarity calling 
for remark, and is to be translated ‘ then,’ but with almost all the shades 
of meaning of that English word. 

4. With the preterite tense, 8 is used 39 times. Of one of these 
occurrences (Ps. lxxxix. 20) we have already spoken. In another, 
2 Sam, v. 24, the verb has a future-perfect force; in five more the 
adverb introduces an apodosis, giving the preterite tense the force of 
the Latin pluperfect subjunctive (2 Kings xiii. 19; Ps. exix. 92; 
exxiv. 3, 4, 5); and in one passage (Eccl. ii. 15) it seems to be 
equivalent to SDN. In the remaining 31, t€ simply introduces a past 
event. 

5. But so also does it introduce a past event in at least 21 out of 
the remaining 23 occurrences of the word (known to us) in the Bible, 
notwithstanding that it is construed with the future tense. Few He- 
brew scholars will now be content to say that the tenses are inter- 
changed at random, or that it is a matter of indifference whether, in 
historical narrative, t$ be joined to the preterite or the future tense. 
We have formerly endeavoured to show, by a reference to example, 
the nature of this distinction, and have also indicated our opinion 
as to its rationale. More particularly and accurately we now ob- 
serve, 

1. That '8 with the preterite seems to retain its fundamental mean- 
ing of ‘at that time,’ or ‘at the same time,’ and to indicate that the 
event which it introduces was either exactly or generally contempo- 
raneous with what was previously related. We say, either exactly or 
generally ; for in some cases the event may be found, on a nicer estimate, 
to be either somewhat before, or somewhat after that which was last 
recorded. See a striking example of exactly contemporaneous time in 
Mal. iii. 16, 2) 993°) t&, ‘ Then (or ‘at the same time,’ viz. while the 
wicked were speaking stoutly against the Lord) they that feared the Lord 
spake off€n one to another,’—a passage in which the beauty and emphasis 
of the contrast depends greatly on this accurate rendering of "8. So 

in Gen. iv. 26; xlix.4. In other cases the event introduced by '¥ is 
manifestly prior in time to that which was related immediately before, 
so that the verb may, and perhaps should, be translated by the plu- 
perfect. See an apparently certain example in Josh. x. 33, where, 
after the narrative of the destruction of Lachish, it is added ‘Y3) ney ne 
‘ At that time Moram king of Geser came (had come) up to help 
Lachish,’ 
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Tachish,’ which must have been a previous event. In such a case as 
this, the translation ‘ thereafter,’ or ‘ thereupon,’ would be historically 
false. There is, however, a third class of instances where the event is 
evidently subsequent to that which was last related, and where accord- 
ingly we may, in consistency with historical truth, though not, we 
think, quite literally, translate "8 thereupon, e. g. 2 Kings xiv. 8, 
1) nby? 18,‘ At that time (or, in this case, ‘ thereupon’) Amaziah 
sent.” That it is not necessary even in such cases to assign to the 
adverb the meaning ‘thereupon’ will appear from the consideration 
that the expression 8} NY2 is sometimes used in an exactly similar 
way, e. g. 2 Kings xx. 12, where immediately after Hezekiah’s reco- 
very from sickness it is added ‘ At that time did Berodach-Baladan, the 
son of Baladan, king of Babylon, send a letter and present unto Heze- 
kiah, because he heard that Hezekiah had been sick ;’ an event this, 
that must have been a considerable time subsequent to Hezekiah’s 
recovery. We may add, that there are several occurrences of T8, 
which we were at first inclined to range under this third class, but 
which appear on closer examination to indicate strictly contempo- 
raneous action; the event introduced by '® being not subsequent in 
time to that which was previously related, but only consequent on it 
as its effect, e. g. Judg. viii. 3, and still more strikingly Josh. xxii. 31, 
where the exact meaning seems to be ‘ thereby,’ ‘so,’ or ‘ in so doing.’ 
The result then is, that the preterite after "8 relates an event either 
exactly or generally contemporaneous with what was previously men- 
tioned. 

2. On the other hand, we think it can be shown that when the 
future tense is used after "8 to describe a past event, it indicates 
subsequence of time, and that it gives to the adverb the meaning of 
thereupon, or thereafter. Not merely is this rendered probable by 
the analogy of the construction of OT) and 1 consecutivum with the 
future ;* the statement will, we think, be fully borne out by an ex- 
amination of the passages in which the idiom occurs. In not one of 
the twenty-one instances already referred to is there the least ground for 
supposing "8 to introduce an event that had occurred previously to 
the last related; in not one of them can it be shown with certainty 
that the event was even contemporaneous; while in twelve passages 
out of the twenty-one it is placed beyond doubt by the context that 
the event is subsequent to that which was mentioned ‘immediately 





* I refer with pleasure for a confirmation of my views on this point to the able 
article ‘On the Hebrew Tenses, by the Rev. D. W. Weir, which appeared in the eighth 
number of this Journal, and to which, of course, I could not appeal when I formerly 
stated them. I dissent, however, in important respects, from several of his 
opinions. The following is a minor point; but I may mention it—that I do not 
think it has been proved that DW), ND, or any other words besides DID, TS, 
and 3, are joined with the future to indicate a subsequent past event. E. g. 
Gen. ii, 10, 78! nwt means, I think, ‘Thence it (the river) divided itself, viz., 
not by a single act (which would have been expressed by I91)), but daily, momenily, 
continually. The future tense is used, as it often is, to denote custom (and that 
even with reference to past time); se dividebat, not se divisit, On a similar prin- 
ciple may many of the other passages referred to by Mr. Weir be explained. 
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before (Deut. iv. 41; Ex. xv. 1; Num. xxi. 7; Josh. viii. 30; 
xxii. 1; 1 Kings iii. 16; ix. 11; viii. 1; xvi. 21; 2 Kings xii. 18; 
xv. 16; 2Chr. v.2) In all these the meaning is ‘thereupon,’ or 
‘thereafter.’ The same we conclude to be the meaning in the re- 
maining passages, where the subsequence in time is not indeed equally 
demonstrable from the connection, but is at least consistent with it, 
viz. Josh. x. 12; Judg. v. 18; 1 Kings xi. 7; 2 Kings viii. 22; 
xvi. 5; 2 Chr. xxi. 10; Ps. Ixix. 5; exxvi. 2 (twice). On what other 
principle is the use of the future to be explained ? 

We have thus classified the whole 135 occurrenees of T8 known to 
us, with the exception of two. One of these is in Jer. xi. 15—a pas- 
sage so difficult, that though we think it belongs to the dast class which 
we have mentioned, we prefer not building upon it. The other is in 
Job xxxviii, 21, 723M 8 °D AYI', where we frankly confess ourselves 
unable to explain the use of the future to our own satisfaction, But 
we do not think we are called on to suspend our judgment respecting 
the general use and construction of t8 on the explanation of this diffi- 
culty: first, because there are some grounds to think that the use of 
the future in this passage is not connected, with its proximity to "8 
(for see the equally difficult occurrence of 7238 in a past sense with- 
out '§ in Job iii. 3, and of 1338 after ‘D in 1 Kings xxi. 6); and, 
secondly, because the book of Job abounds in perplexing poetical con- 
structions, which it is hazardous to apply as arule for the interpretation 
of ordinary narrative in prose. I may observe that the Gaelic lan- 
guage, which, like the Hebrew, has only two tenses—the preterite and 
the future-—(the substantive verb alone having also a Present), admits 
in poetry of the use of the future to express present and even past 
events, in a way that would be intolerable in common prose. 

II. The foregoing remarks have partly disposed of, and partly pre- 
pared the way for disposing of, the theory quoted at the commencement 
of this paper. We have shown that though 18 at the beginning of a 
new sentence or period often bears the meaning. of ‘ thereupon,’ this is 
by no means always true. 

Neither do we think that tle author of the theory referred to has 
proved that TS in the middle of a period means ‘ because,’ 

For, 1. His appeal to the authority of Gesenius is founded ona 
mistake—that high authority being really on the other side. Gesenius’s 
words in the place referred to (we quote from the Lexicon, Tregelles’ 
Transl. 8, No. 3) are these : ‘ then, after that, for, therefore, BECAUSE 
oF THAT.’ By what strange oversight was this adverbial expression 
confounded with the conjunction because ? 

2. The passages of Scripture referred to by the author of the theory 
in support of the novel meaning which he attributes to 8, are all 
interpreted by him in a way which, as far as we know, is peculiar to 
himself ; and we appeal to the taste of every unbiassed reader whether 
that new interpretation does not spoil the sense of every one of those 
passages (Jer. xxii. 15; ‘Ps. xl. 8; 1 Kings ix. 11; Ps. xevi. 12; 
Job iii. 13; ix. 31). Further, his translation of 18 in Jer. xxii. 15 
(the passage on which he mainly builds) compels him to assign a very 
questionable meaning and construction to the expression }$ 340. a 3 

the 
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the said passage from Jeremiah, which was the only one referred to 
in his article, ‘On the Miracle of Joshua’ (vol. iii. of this Journal), 
and which has been again appealed to, quoted in the original characters, 
and dwelt on at length in his subsequent letter (vol. v.) as the main 
pillar of the theory, was supposed, it seems, to be used for this pur- 
pose under the high sanction of the authority of Gesenius. Gesenius 
does refer to it in the place already quoted, along with Psalm xl. 8, 
in proof of the meaning because of that ; and with amusing consistency 
these two passages have been accordingly transferred to the defence 
of the imaginary meaning because! Need we say more? 

8. Special reasons, however, were adduced in the article ‘On the 
Miracle of Joshua,’ already mentioned, for assigning to the word the 
meaning because in Josh. x. 12. When writing formerly, we did not 
think that these reasons needed a reply; since a reply, however, is 
ealled for, it shall be given. ‘If 18 were here equivalent,’ says the 
writer of the article at p. 143, vol. iii. ‘to then, at that time, it would 
render the following words 3) MA OY2 a pleonasm.’ Not only, we 
answer, are pleonasms sufficiently frequent in Scripture, but it so 
happens that there are at least three similar pleonastic occurrences of 
this very word 18, viz.: in 1 Chron. xvi. 7, }D2 1887 DVB. § On 
that day, then David delivered,’ &e.; 2 Kings viii. 22, YVR 1 
wT NyYZ nyao—< Thereupon Libnah revolted at that time ; and again 
in 2 Chron.xxi. 10. When, secondly, it is argued that the narrative 
recorded in Josh. x., as expounded by the writer of the article referred 
to, requires that the meaning because be there assigned to this word— 
a meaning (as we have shown) unexampled, and which leaves the use 
of 2°7! in the future tense unexplained—the writer simply furnishesan 
argument against his own exposition of the narrative. 

4. While we are thus justified in averring that no proof has been 
adduced to show that '€ in the middle of a period, or anywhere, means 
‘because,’ it can be proved that in the middle of a period it generally 
introduces an apodosis, and caxnot have this meaning. For example, 
Ps, exix, 92,‘ Unless thy law had been my delight, ‘738 '& then 
should I have perished in my affliction.’ See the equally decisive pas- 
sages in 2 Kings xiii. 19; Isa. xli. 1; Ex. xii. 44; Ps. Ixix. 5; 
2 Sam. v. 24; xix. 7; Prov. ii. 4,5; Isa. Iviii. 8; Prov. xx. 14; 
all of which would become unintelligible by the adoption of the ren- 
dering ‘ because.’ 

W. T. 


To the Editor of the Journal of Sacred Literature. 


My pear Sir,—I have not forgotten my promise that I would keep 
you informed of what I am doing as to the collation of Greek MSS. 
while on the continent. I reached Paris April 10, and from that time 
1 have been busily engaged in the examination of MSS. in the Biblio- 
théque du Roi; thus continuing the labour in which I was engaged 
last year until stopped by the attack of cholera which brought me so 
very low. 

Q 2 I was 
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I was then in the middle of collating the Codex Cyprius (K of the 
Gospels) ; this I have now finished. I then took the MS. 14 in the 
Library Catalogue (33 of the Gospels, 17 St. Paul’s Epistles, 13 Acts 
and Cath. Epp.) I have finished its collation entirely. This MS. is 
one of more importance than any of the others in cursive letters ; Eich- 
horn, I think, calls it ‘the queen of the small-letter MSS.,’ and yet it 
has never hitherto received the attention which it deserves. Larroque 
selected some readings from it. Griesbach’s attention was particularly 
directed to it from its general resemblance in text to the more ancient 
documents ; and he, about eighty years ago, re-collated eighteen chap- 
ters of St. Matthew and some parts of the Epistles; he adds, ‘ Utinam 
vir doctus, cui aditus ad bibliothecam Regiam patet, reliquas etiam 
codicis egregii partes denuo et accurate conferat !’ 

Scholz says that he collated this MS. entirely ; however, the readings 
which he cites from it in his Greek Testament are far from accurate ; 
many are quoted from which the MS. differs altogether, and many of 
real importance are wholly omitted; a great part of Scholz’s inac- 
curacies are owing, I believe, to his having inserted his references 
in one copy of Griesbach’s second edition, which thus became so 
filled up with additional figures and marks of reference, that it be- 
came almost impossible to distinguish them accurately. I have sought 
to avoid this confusion by using for each MS. that I have collated a 
separate Greek Testament, in which I mark in carmine ink every varia- 
tion however slight, and also the commencement of each page, column, 
and line, so that I can produce any page of a MS. which I have col- 
lated, line for line. All places in which my collations differ from those 
published by others, I re-examine with the MSS., so as to be as sure 
as I can of avoiding errors. This MS., of which I am now speaking 
(33 Gosp.) is in some parts very difficult to collate ; the lower part of 
the leaves has been sadly injured by damp, and the book of Acts in 
particular is grievously defaced ; in that book the leaves have been ap- 
parently stuck together, and the ink has adhered rather to the opposite 
page than to its own, so that in many leaves the MS. can only be read 
by observing how the ink has set off, and thus reading the Greek words 
backwards; 1 have thus obtained the reading of every line in many 
pages where nothing could have been seen on the page itself; in some 
places where part of a leaf is wholly gone from decay, the writing which 
was once on it can be read from the set off. It is very possible that 
some one, not aware of this, might suppose that I had given readings 
by mere mistake from those parts of the MS. which no longer exist. 

This has been a wearying toil to my eyes and attention ; I shall need 
some repose after getting through my present labour. I am now col- 
lating M of the Gospels—a simple, easy work, after what I have de- 
scribed. 

The Greek New Testament, of which I have used copies in making 
my collations, has been Bishop Lloyd’s Oxford edition, one which has 
been in much use on account of its clearness and neatness. I have, 
however, zow found a great and unexpected inconvenience: this edition 
having been exhausted has been reprinted at Oxford without apparently 


any 
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any editorial care whatever ; and thus I have been deceived by using 
a book which seemed exactly like that to which I had been accustomed 
as fairly accurate, but which is grossly inaccurate: thus an edition, 
which had a respectable name, is used as the means of getting into cir- 
culation what can only be called a spurious imitation. Had the printer 
omitted Bishop Lloyd’s Preface, &c., the matter would not have been 
so reprehensible; but as the case stands, the Oxford edition, with 
M,DCCC,XLVITJ in the title-page, is a mere spurious imitation of the 
copies which I used in making collations when 1 was abroad in 1845-6." 

Ever since my vain endeavours at Rome to obtain such access to the 
Vatican MS., that I might thoroughly collate it, I have made inqui- 
ries from time to time in connection with it. Last August I heard, 
through some of my friends in Tuscany, that the MS. had disappeared 
from the Vatican at the time of the French occupation of Rome. IJ felt 
some doubt on the subject, but in order to be as certain as possible, I 
gave particular directions to my cousin, Mr. Thomas Smith Tregelles, 
who went to Rome in the early part of the winter, to make as exact in- 
quiries as possible on the subject. He was not able to obtain a sight of 
the MS., but he ascertained as an undoubted fact that it had been safe 
in the Vatican Library up to the end of October ; hence a report of its 
having been lost in August was proved to be without foundation. 
Since I came hither I have met with M. le Docteur Ch. Daremberg, 
(Bibliothécaire de ’ Académie Nationale de Médecine,) who is recently 
returned from Rome: he informed me that at the time when my cousin 
was there, he himself saw the MS. in the hands of Cardinal Mai, at 
his residence in the Palazzo Altieri; this explains why it could not 
then be shown at the Vatican. M. Daremberg says that Cardinal 
Mai had it for the purpose of completing his edition for publication. 
He describes this edition not as a facsimile representation of the MS., 
but as a mere text of the LX X and the New Testament, based on the 
MS. ; he says that the Cardinal has xow obtained permission to publish 
his edition on condition that he imserts the text 1 John v. 7 within 
brackets. Will there be any other alterations ? 

I have found a great obstacle to literary labour here from the diffi- 
culty which a foreigner meets with at the Bibliothéque if he wishes to 
use MS. and printed books roceTuEeR. I have been entirely pre- 
vented from using any printed book belonging to the library when en- 
gaged in examining a MS. A printed book cannot be taken into the 
MS. department except under great restrictions ; a foreigner needs for 
that purpose the interference of the ambassador of his country. I was 
furnished with such introductions to the Marquis of Normanby as would, 
it was thought, fully suffice to this end. I have, however, been wholl 
disappointed ; for although I have repeatedly been at the English Em- 
bassy, and that, too, on the days and the time appointed by Lord Nor- 
manby’s attendants, I have always been refused admission—a piece of 
courtesy to which the introductions which I brought fully entitled 

® As an instance of the Errata in the 1847 (spurious), Oxford reprint, in 1 John 
i. 9, we have 49é (sic) for 49%; the copy was purchased at the Oxford Ware- 
house as Bishop Lloyd’s Greek Testament. 
me. 
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me. I have found it equally fruitless to apply to Lord Normanby 
by letter, my communication has not even received an acknowledgment 
from asecretary. I thus find myself with hindrances in my way which 
a scholar of another country would find removed by the representative 
of his sovereign. The greatness of this inconvenience will be appre- 
ciated by any who use the books and MSS. of the British Museum for 
purposes of critical study. 

A few months ago M. Achille Joubinal publishéd a pamphlet com- 
plaining of the carelessness with which the MSS. in the Bibliothéque 
du Roi are kept. He says that the leaf of the Old Testament, part of 
the Codex Ephremi, from which Tischendorf’s facsimile was made, 
has disappeared. ‘This charge unfortunately appears to be true ; last 
year it was lying loose at the end of the MS., and now it is not there :— 
the lithographed facsimile of the New Testament. lias also been cut’ out 
from the printed edition! M. Joubinal, amongst other accusations, 
says, that the leaves of the Codex Claromontanus, which were cut out by 
Amon about 180 years ago, and which were purchased by the Earl of 
Oxford, and restored by him, have again disappeared. I felt much 
surprise at reading this statement, and I immediately inquired into its 
accuracy ; I had the satisfaction of finding it to be altogether stupidly 
and shamefully erroneous; these leaves are as safe as they were when | 
collated the whole of this MS. in May of last year; they still remain 
in Lord Oxford’s binding, and they are, amongst other show books, in 
a glass case, as conspicuous as is Charlemagne’s Bible in the British Mu- 
seum. A label is appended to them to commemorate Lord Oxford’s 
liberality in having sent them back to Paris. Many will be glad of an 
explicit contradiction to M. Joubinal’s assertion. 

I am going to re-examine my collation of this Codex Claromontanus, 
especially as to the corrections of different hands. I suppose that Dr. 
Tischendorf will see about publishing the text of the important MS. 
before very long : he has proposed to me that we should do this together. 

I hope to finish all that I have te do there before the end of June, 
and then without delay I propose going into Germany. I hope to re- 
turn to England in the autumn, and then to get out specimens of my 
proposed Greek Testament, the Text, the Latin Version of Jerome, and 
the various Readings. Tischnedorf will allow me to compare my colla- 
tions with his: to do this is my object in going to Leipsic. I shall 
then have to make an earnest appeal to those who are interested in 
Biblical studies, for without subscribers properly aiding me, all my 
labour of years cannot see the light. I trust that the expenditure of 
time, attention, and study for so many years of my life will not be frus- 
trated. I have received assistance from some which has in great part 
aided me in thus giving up my time: I shall be truly glad to be at 
liberty to acknowledge the liberality of those who have thus aided me 
as fully and as publicly as it deserves. For the means of publication I 
must appeal to subscribers; I hope that this appeal will not be in 
vain. 


S. PriepEaux TREGELLEs. 
12, Rue de Ponthieu, Paris, May 31, 1850, 
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The Relations of Religion to what ure called ‘ Diseases of the Mind.” 
Philadelphia. 1850. 


Tuts is an able pamphlet on a subject we have long wished to see well 
discussed. Its anonymous writer, actuated alike by a spirit of Christian 
fidelity as well as by a keen insight into the fallacies which he con- 
demns, defends religion, strictly so called, from the charge of tending 
to unhinge the reason. We do not derogate from the admiration in 
which we hold this laudable effort when we say that the writer has 
placed himself under disadvantages. He defends religion and rebuts a 
series of charges without establishing a positive position, and so taking 
up the aggressive. ‘The pamphlet, in fact, meets a series of arguments 
laid down by a certain Dr. Ideler in a work entitled Religious In- 
sanily illustrated in Histories of Cases ; a contribution to the History 
of the Religious Errors of the Age. Now this is, to say the least, an 
unsatisfactory way of treating a subject—unsatisfactory to those who 
are ignorant of Dr. Ideler’s book, and, what is more, do not care to 
examine it. The learned Doctor in question appears to be a religious 
unbeliever, or at best one who would sympathize with the school of 
Socinus or perhaps of Strauss. He evidently looks upon revealed 
religion as a tissue of enthusiasm, and considers that plain statements 
of persoual and social duty are all that the religious teacher has any 
right to occupy himself about. He draws an invidious distinction 
between ‘ doctrine’ and ‘ duty,’ as though the two were perfectly irre- 
concilable things, and speaks of the former as the cause of all contro- 
versies fruitful in overturning the balance of the mind, and of the latter 
as the only wholesome food that man as a moral being requires. We 
need not be surprised that a man of scientific pursuits, accustomed to 
refer most phenomena to second causes, and who has made no attempt 
to inquire into the spirituality of the religion of Christ, should assume 
the attitude of an ignoble Festus, and say of the Christians around 
that they are beside themselves—that he should echo the cry of the 
old Pharisees addressed to the Saviour himself, ‘ Thou hast a devil, 
and art mad.’ Irreligious persons are in general satisfied with saying 
this sarcastically. Ungodly attendants upon the sick express their 
fears on behalf of their patients that religious topics might be too ex- 
citing in the weakened state of the nervous system. Dr. Ideler has, 
however, reduced the prejudice to a definite form, and has undertaken 
to prove in certain specific instances that religion was the cause of 
insanity. ‘The writer of the pamphlet we are now considering abun- 
dantly refutes his arguments ; but, we repeat, that the subject pri 
which 
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which is of sufficient interest to be treated in a more engaging form, 
and one which does not perpetually intrude upon the reader the dis- 
cordant sentiments of an irreligious opponent. We are quite sure that 
the same talent that has been employed in establishing this negative 
position might substantiate a positive one—that the writer would be as 
well qualified to prove that religion is eminently conducive to sanity of 
mind, as to repel the charges that it is productive of insanity. 

It is admitted by the American writer that insane persons manifest 
in certain instances their aberrations in connection with religious sub- 
jects. He says,— 

‘ We may admit, perhaps, in some rare instances, that an undue excitement of 
the mind in reference to religious subjects generally, was the first indication of its 
insane state ; or possibly, in a solitary case here and there, the deranged thoughts 
may be concentrated upon some single religious dogma or ceremony. But to affirm 
that the inculcation of one class or order of religious dogmas has been chiefly or 
conspicuously productive of what is called religious insanity, we think is quite pre- 
sumptuous in the present stage of inquiries on the subject.’ 


The great error of Dr. Ideler and others seems to be that of con- 
sidering religion something extraneous to human nature—a kind of 
foreign element which produces mental excitement or even intoxica- 
tion. But the very etymology of the word suggests the true nature of 
its functions. Religion (@ redigando) is the binding of the faculties, 
moral, intellectual, and spiritual, to a certain object, and that object 
the service of Him who gave us our being. Religion, in fact, means 
responsibility. Even Cicero distinguishes between superstition ‘ in 
qua inest timor inanis Deorum,’ and religion ‘ quae Deorum cultu pio 
continetur’ (De Nat. Deor., lib. i. cap. 42). Consistently with this 
most legitimate distinction we have a clear right to defend religion 
from the consequences of superstition—to repudiate the blame which 
attaches to that which is not religion. And here we may notice the 
importance of what has not escaped the view of our American friend, 
that we must rightly define what true religion is. We are not afraid 
to defend the religion of Christ—-that system which is revealed in the 
inspired Scriptures, against any charge of producing undue excite- 
ment ; but, on the other hand, we are not responsible for the ravings 
of enthusiasts, or the one-sided views of erroneous religionists. Reli- 
gion, to be a true binding together of the faculties of man, must be 
taken in its integrity from the hands of its Maker; but as isolated 
truths may be exaggerated into dangerous errors, so may a religion 
which unduly addresses itself to isolated functions of the human mind 
tend to produce insanity. 

Now, what is insanity? Physiologists are generally agreed that it 
is a state of mind in which undue preponderance is habitually given to 
particular ideas, which thereby become delusions. Sometimes a single 
faculty is impaired, whilst the rest retain their healthy condition, even 
as persons have been known to have visual organs incapable of dis- 
cerning particular colours, though they could distinguish the rest. One 
ingenious theory, among others, explains insanity by the duality of the 
mind, asserting that the mental functions follow the analogy of the 
sight 
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sight and the hearing, and that seeing dowble is the corresponding phe- 
nomenon to insanity, or thinking double. In other words, the insane 
person has confused thoughts which he has not the power to unravel. 
It is possible that each one of these descriptions of insanity would be 
objected to as not conveying the whole truth. This we are prepared 
to surrender. What we wish to assert is, that every definition that can 
be given only confirms the conclusion that sanity consists in a right 
direction being given to each of the mental faculties, and a harmonious 
link binding all in one well proportioned whole. There shall be no 
strength of reason side by side with weakness of memory, or vivid ima- 
gination superseding fixedness of thought. ‘There shall be no invidious 
choice of objects of contemplation, but the world around and the world 
within shall be surveyed with due regard to the proportionate value of | 
the several contents. Now we appeal to the common sense of every ' 
one, What is able to give man just views of the things to which he 
stands related but revealed religion? And this appreciation of things 
which religion gives is precisely what we call sanity. The irreligious 
man is insane: the converted man, like the prodigal, first ‘ comes to 
himself’ when he sees the true nature of revealed doctrine as well as 
duty. He begins to see time in its relation to eternity—duty to man 
in relation to duty to God. The present is placed in its right con- 
nection with the future—the seen with the unseen. The opposite 
theory deals with the unseen things as though they were fictions—with 
the law of God as though it were an invention of man; and supposes 
the religious man to be acting a part in a drama which is alleged to 
be no more than the embodied wit of a playwright. 

We repeat that we should be glad to see this subject discussed by an 
able writer in this country, or by our American friend who has already 
evinced so much clearness of perception and real love of the truth in 
meeting an opponent. The discussion would probably lead to a deep 
investigation, not only of the human faculties analytically considered, 
but their functions and diseases. It would bring to light how religion 
gives healthy exercise to the reason, refines the imagination, purifies 
the affections, harmonizes all in their mutual relations ; and, so far from 
disqualifying man from worldly duty, or giving an unhealthy tendency 
to his mental powers, would tune the magnificent instrument, and pro- 
duce, in the highest sense of the term, intellectual, moral, and spiritual 
sanity. 


Working Men’s Essays on the Sabbath. Hull College Prize.— Sabbath 
Labour is Seventh Day Slavery. By J. C. Ollerenshaw, Working 
Hatter, Belfast. pp. 68. Partridge and Oakey. 1849. 


Tue advocacy of the Sabbath by an order of men which has been too 
commonly supposed illiterate is a species of literary phenomenon. The 
marvel is much enhanced, however, when we discover the bold thought 
and fearless utterance bursting forth in eloquent phrases, of which one 
of the class shows himself a master. This is characteristic of our nine- 
teenth century, wherein the fusion of classes, the abolition of distine- 
tions, 
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tions, the increased facility of communication —mental as well as loco- 
motive, are salient features. We have in Mr. Ollerenshaw a species of 
‘ village Hampden,’ and we may judge from the results of the compe- 
tition in which he has carried off the prize that there are more than a 
thousand besides. Here there is clear proof that the educational efforts 
of the day have not been devoid of result. Gray’s words are no longer 
true of our working men :— 
‘ But Knowledge to their eyes her ample page 
Rich with the spoils of Time did ne’er unroll ; 
Chill Penury repressed their noble rage, 

And froze the genial current of the soul.’ 

The composition, which we gladly recommend to public notice, 
obtained one of a number of prizes offered to working men for essays 
on the temporal advantages of the Sabbath. As the ¢emporal advan- 
tages are mainly brought forward, the subject is discussed apart from 
its theological foundations and spiritual tendencies. The writer has 
properly laid stress on what he was best able from personal experience 
to speak—the external advantage offered to the working man. We 
may give a sketch of his essay by a passage of his own :— 

‘ We should deeply ponder the consequences of the secularisation of this day, and 
consider how much of our personal well-being in health, comfort, intellectual and 
moral elevation, is included in the keeping of the Sabbath for its primitive uses, 
and ought to prepare ourselves to swell the mighty voice of public opinion, which 
shall declare that all work on that day is detrimental, destructive, and dishonour- 
able; that even on self-seeking grounds, for our own sakes, and for the material 
rights of our children, we will not barter our birthright, nor by any means sur- 
render up to Mammon this great gift—this spring morning of the soul, which bears 
us, as on an angel’s bosom, in resting renovation onwards in the course of human 
amelioration and heavenward progress,’ 

Again, in speaking of Anti-Sabbatarians, he says,— 

‘ With their own weapons must they be met; aud our arguments must extend no 
wider than to worldly and temporal considerations.’ 

In accordance with this proposed object the writer has manfully set 
to work, He has given a most graphic description of the delights of 
Sabbath rest to the jaded workman. He has brought into glowing 
antithesis the dust and dreariness of the week with the calm and clean- 
liness of the Sabbath—care repaid by contentment—bodily fatigue 
by mental enjoyment. In fact, our working hatter has given valuable 
evidence of the feelings of his class with respect to the observance of a 
holy day of rest. His statement, and the statements of others similarly 
circuinstanced, cannot but afford a convincing argument to the legis- 
lator for maintaining the inviolability of our British Sabbath, and for 
avoiding the fatal error into which continental nations have fallen in 
allowing God’s ordinance to be superseded by a mere-gala day. Per- 
haps we cannot say much of the little essay, with its gay binding and 
elegant illustrations, as being likely to promote the observance of the 
sacred day. Its ‘ temporal advantages’ will enforce the command 
of God on no man’s cunscience ; and, unfortunately, the author contends 
for his object in a tone that savours little of Christianity. He seems to 
class it among the ‘rights of men,’ and attacks certain supposed 
oppressors 
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oppressors with a degree of indignation as though he were preparing to 
bring the ‘ mights of men ’* to bear in the conflict. We do not find fault 
with the unavoidable prominence he was obliged to give to the sanitary 
advantages of the Sabbath, although the theme has thereby assumed 
such a form, that, mutatis mutandis, it would become an equally good 
prize essay on the repeal of the window-tax. We do not find fault 
with the expediency-argument, although it holds good almost as well 
for Sunday excursions as for Sunday rest.» Demonstrate that the Sab- 
bath is conducive to health, and this will be no unfair inference. But 
our exclusively literary and theological tastes do not allow us to sympa- 
thize with Sabbath arguments that savour of political controversy. 
Indeed, there are passages in the essay which give us a shrewd sus- 
picion that the writer would not be adverse to free trade or financial 
reform, or, we might even dare to add, an extension of the suffrage. 
Thus he speaks 

‘ of those everlasting principles of justice and liberty which determine all men 
equal, even as God made them, and sanction not that any should suffer for the good 
of others. I reiterate, therefore, that all persons whatever who countenance or 
employ Sabbath labour, are committing acts of tyranny, and by their violation of 
the dictates of all true and universal equality and freedom, are preparing, in such a 
measure, their own enslavement, and contributing to hasten on the passions of the 
oppressed to acts of retribution and violence. 

We are ourselves anxious for the observance of the Lord’s day: we 
rejoice in every effort to promote it. We are jealous, however, of 
classing it with the mere political rights of men, or putting forward its 
claims on grounds of expediency, still less of appealing to the passions 
of mankind. A short time since all England sympathized with a much- 
beloved and respected duchess, who was left weeping on the platform 
of a Scotch railway-station, prevented by Sabbath regulations from 
reaching her aged parent, who was dying at his country-seat, within a 
few hours’ railroad distance. Such an instance (as a type of many 
more) tends to prove that the Sabbath may curtail the ‘ rights of men,’ 
as well as add to them. In fact, God’s laws in general abridge man’s 
liberty with a view to man’s advantage. ‘To enforce these laws we 
must not inveigh against oppression, but preach submission. Now, 
man will not submit to a being whom he does not love. The love of 
the Sabbath, therefore, can only be based on the love of God. It is 
the best touchstone we know of a man’s religion. Whatever be his 
views of Sabbath sanctions-—whether he would, with the old Puritans, 
restore its theocratic obligations, or, with Dr. Arnold, deny its con- 
nection with the Christian dispensation—he will rejoice in the day as 
a seventh part of time set apart for his soul’s edification, and according 
to his inward dispositions will more or less avail himself of the oppor- 











® As Thomas Carlyle would say. 


> The value of the expediency-argument for the Sabbath was illustrated some 
time ago by a conversation in the House of Commons. Mr. Hume asked Lord 
John Russell why the British Museum was not opened on Sunday for the intellec- 
tual gratification of the thousands who would flock there ?- ‘ Because,’ replied Lord 
John, ‘the attendants at the Museum need their weekly holiday as well as others,’ 
‘Then let the Museum,’ rejoined Mr, Hume, ‘be shown on Surdays by gentlemen of 
the Hebrew persuasion.’ 


tunities 
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tunities which it affords. Our best writers on the question—Dr. 
Dwight, Bishop Daniel Wilson, and others—have been men who set a 
Christian value on the day, and wrote with the ardour of long-esta- 
blished piety. Our prize essayist, on the other hand, makes the con- 
fession in his own biographical notice:—* The essay you are now 
revising first commenced this work (the work of religion) in my mind.’ 

Dr. Dobbin’s preface, written from Vienna, commends itself far 
more powerfully to our feelings and tastes. He speaks from a religious 
love of the day. He associates it with the love of God. ‘ Religion 
pleads for it,’ he says; ‘for no where does conscience so rule, the 
heart so realize “‘ abundance of peace,”’ the soul so return unto rest, the 
life so clothe itself with holiness and likeness to God, as where, the 
Lord’s day hallowed and the sanctuary attended, we are statedly 
reminded of the rest that remaineth for the people of God.’ The 
reverend Doctor speaks, moreover, under the painful experience of 
a Viennese Sunday. He speaks as a man of God mourning over pre- 
vailing iniquity, and with a consciousness that God’s own ordinances 
must be fully used if we would desire his kingdom to be promoted : 
that their neglect, on the other hand, brings upon churches and nations 
the heavy blows of Divine displeasure. 


Ad Ephesios revera dabatur epistola illa canonica, Paulo, non 
Pseudo-Paulo auctore. Prelectio Theologica in Scholis Cantabri- 
giensibus habita ante diem xv1. Kal. Mart. a.p. Mpccci. Auctore 
Henrico Aurorp, §.T.B., Coll. SS. Trin. quondam Socio. 4to. 
Pp. 23. Deighton, Cambridge ; Rivingtons, London. 


In this Prelectio Mr. Alford first points out that the Epistle to the 
Ephesians appears from its contents to claim to be written by St. Paul 
when in prison; and then he shows that the character of the imprison- 
ment agrees far more with that at Rome than that at Caesarea. He 
then treats of the Roman imprisonment of the Apostle, and he rejects 
as groundless the opinion, which so many have held, that the Apostle 
was liberated from the Roman imprisonment mentioned in the Acts, 
and that his martyrdom took place after a second confinement in the 
same place. 

He then examines in what part of the Roman imprisonment the 
Epistles to the Philippians, Colossians, and Ephesians were written ; 
and he places them within the two years of the confinement spoken of 
at the end of the book of Acts. He thus dates them in the year 61 or 
62 of our era. 

The points of peculiarity in the Epistle to the Ephesians are then 
discussed ; and the question of the absence of the words ‘ in Ephesus’ 
in some early copies are then considered. Mr, Alford does not regard 
ancient testimony as casting any doubt on the fact that this Epistle 
was really addressed to the Ephesian Church. 

The allegation that the Epistle is spurious is considered and refuted, 
as being contradicted by clear and undoubted early testimonies. The 
internal evidence also refutes this hypothesis, 

But 
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But if this Epistle were really written by St. Paul, and really ad- 
dressed to Ephesians ; how can we account for the absence of personal 
allusions, &e., when writing to a Church where he had laboured for 
three years ? 

Mr. Alford considers that the Apostle, in addressing the Ephesians, 
communicates instruction fitted for the Church at large as such. All 
mere personal communications might have been verbally sent by 
Tychichus; and thus no difficulties which any have raised from the 
contents of the Epistle possess any real weight, so as to lead us to 
doubt that it was actually sent to the Ephesian Church by the Apostle 
Paul himself. 

Mr. Alford thus concludes his remarks on this Epistle:—* Nune 
enim si unquam alias oportet, Ecclesize Catholice et Apostolice signa 
bene explorata tenere; communionem sanctorum et participationem 
Christi non externo foedere et wod:reig cireumseribere, sed largius et 
liberalius ad omnes proferre, qui atiwe tepimarovor rig KAjoewe He 
éxAnOnoay, et quantum ex professione et factis ipsorum probari possit, 
ayaréot Tov Koprov av “Inooty Xprorov év agOapoig.’ 


God in Christ. Three Discourses delivered at New Haven, Cam- 
bridge, Andover ; with a Preliminary Dissertation on Language. 
By Horace Busunett. Hartford (U.S.): Brown and Parsons. 
London: John Wiley. 1849. 


Ir is a mortifying circumstance that in Divinity the crudest opinions 
and most unfounded novelties gain notoriety, and, for a time, receive a 
degree of attention altogether disproportioned to their intrinsic value. 
This arises, in part, from the impossibility of applying anything like 
demonstration to moral questions, and thus testing at once the new 
theories which, fungus-like, start into prominence out of an over- 
excited luxuriance of individual minds. In physical sciences, and all 
departments of intellectual labour which admit of proof, a soberness 
is secured at once, which the productions of the pulpit and the theo- 
logical press often cast aside with almost impunity. Mr. Bushnell 
informs us himself that his Discourses have produced an excitement 
in America. Wedo not wonder at this, for they entirely clash with 
orthodox and received opinions; and as they were delivered before 
three important theological seminaries, the author must have a stand- 
ing sufficient to secure some public attention. We beg to assure 
Mr. Bushnell that he owes his notoriety to this difficulty of applying 
a test at once to ethical and metaphysical subjects, for we feel con- 
vinced that no amount of personal influence could save from immediate 
contempt a similar rudis indigestaque moles in other departments of 
the operations of mind. 

The Preliminary Dissertation on Language appears at first sight to 
have as much connection with discourses on the awfully sublime sub- 
ject of ‘ God in Christ,’ as essays on seeing and hearing would have ; 
but this apparent want of concatenation disappears when we discover 
that Mr. Bushnell denies to speech an adequacy as a vehicle {= a 
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Divine Revelation, and that consequently the Dissertation on Lan- 
guage is a defence of any novel and far-fetched interpretations which 
may henceforth be put upon the statements of Holy Writ. This 
asserted lubricity of Holy Scripture as the medium through which 
God has chosen to convey his will, is a most portentous phenomenon, 
which, if we could admit it be more than a phantom—voz et preterea 
nihil, would indeed threaten destruction to our most precious moral 
possessions. When divines support their sentiments by various read- 
ings, or by versions, or by a new grammatical exegesis, or even by a 
novel and fanciful rendering of a word or sentence, we know what to 
do, for the means are at hand to detect the fallacy or prove the asser- 
tion. ‘But if the foundations be removed, what can the righteous 
do?’ If the language of the Scriptures from its very natural ineffi- 
ciency cannot express the relations of man to God, nor clearly define 
the sentiments he should entertain, and the duties he should perform, 
then farewell to all hope of a haven of peace, for the wild breakers of 
speculation are ready to dash our hopes into ten thousand fragments. 
That we are not exaggerating, nor doing injustice to this writer and 
preacher, will be evident from a few extracts, which we select almost 
ad aperturam libri, so thickly do characteristic passages present 
themselves. ‘ Probably the most contradictory book in the world is 
the Gospel of John; and that for the very reason that it contains more 
and loftier truths than any other. No good writer who is occupied 
in simply expressing truth is ever afraid of inconsistencies or self- 
contradictions in his language.’ —p. 56. ‘The running title of several 
pages of the Dissertation is, Language insufficient for the uses of 
Dogma, by dogma being meant systematic theology. Under this head 
we find the following sentences: ‘ The views of language and inter- 
pretation I have here offered, suggest the very great difficulty, if not 
impossibility of mental science and religious dogmatism.’—p. 72. ‘ Let 
me freely confess that when I see the human teacher elaborating a 
phrase of speech, or mere dialectie proposition, that is going to tell 
what God could only show me by the history of ages, and the mystic 
life and death of Jesus our Lord, I should be deeply shocked by his 
irreverence, if I were not rather occupied with pity for his infirmity.’ 
—p. 74. ‘But Paul—was not Paul a dialectician? the dialectician, 
some say; for, confessedly, there is no other among all the Scripture 
writers. (?) Did Paul then, it will be asked, set himself to an im- 
possible task, when he undertook to reason out and frame into logical 
order a scheme of Christian theology? ‘To this I answer, that I find 
no such Paul in the Scripture as this method of speaking supposes. 
Paul undertakes no theologic system in any case. He only speaks to 
some actual want, to remove some error, rectify some hurtful mistake. 
There is nothing of the system-maker about him. Neither is he to be 
called a dogmatizer, or a dialectic writer, in any proper sense of the 
term. (So far as this may be tolerated, with some little explanation, 
but it must be construed with what follows.] ‘True, there is a form 
of reasoning or argumentation about him, and he abounds in illatives ; 
piling ‘‘ for” upon “ for” in constant suecession. But if he is narrowly 
watched, 
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watched, it will be seen that this is only a dialectie form that had 
settled on his language, under his old theologic discipline previous to 
his conversion, for every man gets a language constructed early in life 
which nothing can change afterwards.’!!—p. 75. But enough. 
Such bold assertions seem to us as offensive to literary modesty as they 
are to all the cherished religious feelings of those who in any sense: 
believe that ‘ Scripture is given by inspiration of God, and is profitable 
for doctrine.’ 

The statements of Mr. Bushnell regarding the formation of lan- 
guage and its modus operandi, are most extraordiuary, and display 
an ignorance of first principles which quite startled us, and prepared 
us for any wildness as to religious doctrines. For instance, he thinks 
that although words cannot convey certain truth in divinity, they are 
much more than mere arbitrary signs of ideas. ‘The Latin word 
gressus is one that originally describes the measured tread of dignity, 
in distinction from the trudge of the clown or footpad. Hence the 
word congress can never after, even at the distance of thousands of 
years, be applied to the meeting, or coming together of outlaws, 
Jockeys, or low persons of any description. It can only be used to 
denote assemblages of grave and elevated personages, such as coun- 
cillors, men of science, ambassadors, potentates.’ Indeed! This may 
be so to the mind of an American, from mere association, although 
even in that case the coming of slave-holders to Congress would, we 
should think, rob the word of some of its dignity. Nothing is more 
common than for words of honourable etymology to come to very low 
occupations, and vice versa. 

If we wished to write a sarcastic review, no better materials are at 
our hand than this volume presents. It is suggestive in a high degree 
of materials for satire, but we write more in sorrow than in anger, 
and must conclude by expressing our regret that such a work should 
issue from the American press at all; but much more, that materials 
so mischievous should have been presented to young divines, not once, 
but in three separate instances. The discourses are called Cauciones 
ad Clerum, but necessarily they will be read by the students of the 
Colleges, before which they were delivered. If ¢hey are the clergy, they 
are certainly in a state so unadvanced, that novel and startling theories 
are the worst kind of pabulum which can be presented to them. 


The Mountains of the Bible: their Scenes and their Lessons. By 
the Rev. Joun M‘Farxuane, LL.D., Glasgow. London: James 
Nisbet and Co. 1849. Pp. vii., 412. 


Tuts is a good book, and evidently the production of a clear-headed 
and popular preacher, It is not a volume of sermons—a sort of pub- 
lication not now likely to receive favour from the public ; nor does it 
consist of expository lectures—a much more useful and acceptable 
undertaking. Let the author state the aim of his lectures in his own 
words :— 

‘The topographical descriptions of the Mountains are, of course, the results of 
research into the works of other writers, and especially of intelligent aati 
an 
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and the object of the writer is to collect, under one general designation, some of 
the more familiar, but withal most important truths of the Gospel, and to present 
them in a plain, affectionate, and practical form, so that, while he ministers to the 
understanding, the heart also may be appealed to for its consent to sound doctrine. 
The Scenes and Lessons of the Mountains of the Bible furnish ample and fasci- 
nating materials for both objects ; and he hopes he has been enabled, in however 
humble a measure, to avail himself of these for the edification of the reader.’ 


The mountains remarked on are Ararat, and the Lessons of the 
Deluge; Moriah, and the Victories of Faith; Horeb, and the Call of 
Moses; Sinai, and the Promulgation of the Law; Hor, and the 
Death of the High Priest; Pisgah, and the Death of the Lawgiver ; 
Gilboa, and the Vicissitudes of Life; Carmel, and the Fall of Idol- 
atry ; Tabor, and the Transfiguration of Christ ; Olivet, and the Agony 
of the Redeemer; Zion, and the Public Worship of God; Zion in 
Heaven, and the Home of the Righteous. The author might have 
added Lebanon, and thus have completed the number twelve, with 
which there are hallowed associations. He indeed adds a twelfth— 
‘Zion in Heaven,’ but this can hardly be called a Mountain of the 
Bible ; and no intelligent traveller has visited it, and returned with a 
description. He does not apprise his readers of the difficulties involved 
in the tradition that Mount Tabor was the scene of the transfiguration 
—he merely remarks that it ‘is understood to have occurred ’ here. 

The following eloquent passage may be given as a specimen of the 
style of the book :— 


‘In the prosecution of our plan we must needs travel to the lands of the Bible— 
and what other lands are invested with such deep and hallowed interest? Their 
marvellous stories are ever listened to with an attention, and remembered with a 
tenacity which defy the influences of time. In the midst of the nineteenth century, 
Egypt, Palestine and Mesopotamia are alike eagerly resorted to by the curious 
and the pious. Grand may be the scenery and magnificent the cities of other 
countries, but what are their attractions in comparison with that enchaining influ- 
ence wherewith the Holy Land directs so many hearts and eyes towards her hills 
and streams, her cities and plains? There is a somewhat mysterious agitation of 
the human mind in its mere fancies of the sublime and beautiful in the scenery of 
Syria. Few natures are so stolid as to remain unmoved when the waters of the 
Jordan are forded, or the gardens of Canaan promenaded, or the heights of Zion 
sealed, This is the land of God! Here Jehovah visited his people, now with 
judgments, and then with mercies. It is the witness of his covenant, and the ark 
of his promises. Here holy men of God, wrapped in the mantles of inspiration, 
spake the secrets of heaven to astonished generations. Here Christianity was 
cradled in the types and bound up in the swaddling-clothes of an initiatory dis- 
pensation. Here God made ready to assume the nature and atone for the sins of 
His people. ‘This is the land of Jesus of Nazareth! Here he was born. Amid 
these vales, on these mountain sides, within the gates of these cities, on the banks 
of these rivers, or on the bosom of these seas, the incarnate Son of God lived and 
loved, prayed and wept, agonised and bled, died and was buried.’—pp. 5, 6. 


From a cursory glance at the table of contents the reader may pos- 
sibly conclude that the subjects are so isolated as to have no relation to 
each other ; but, in the introduction of each subject, the author refers 
to the preceding, and indicates the link of connection. 

The descriptions of localities are often good, but not equal in graphic 
power to those of Headley, a predecessor in the same field. Both 
books are excellent, each in its own way; but that on our table is 


more 
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more solid and more abundant in doctrinal and practical illustration. 
Our author makes excellent use of the testimony of travellers in his 
account of localities visited by them, and his book furnishes admirable 
specimens of the kind of service which may be obtained from this 
source of illustration in the pulpit. On almost every page of the Bible 
there are allusions which can be but imperfectly understood by him 
who has never drawn from the rich store of illustration supplied by 
Oriental travellers. Of recent travellers our author takes Dr. Wilson 
for his guide, but he might have found a better one in Professor 
Robinson. 

The historic sketches are often admirable, particularly those of 
Moses, Jonathan, and David. 

We were surprised to find our author countenancing the old and ex- 
ploded interpretation of Psalm cx. 7 (see p. 317). Kedron’s brook, 
too, does not swell (as he asserts) by ‘the melting of the mountain 
snows’ in April (p. 316). 

The volume abounds with stirring appeals. The great practical 
power by which the ‘ Lectures’ are characterised must have originated 
the desire which was expressed for their publication. 

Dr. M‘Farlane’s work has been received with much favour by the 
British press and public, and we have heard that the American reprint 
has met with equal favour on the other side of the Atlantic. The 
book is beautifully got up; and the few errata we have noticed will 
probably be corrected in the second edition which is advertised as 
passing through the press. It has our cordial commendation. Reli- 
gious books, written in so lively, interesting, and instructive a style, 
cannot fail to be extensively useful. 


The Method of the Divine Government, Physical and Moral. By the 
Rev. JAMEs M‘Cosn, A.M. Edinburgh: Sutherland and Knox, 
1850. 8vo. pp. 540. 


Ir has been tersely said that a great book is a great evil, and proceed- 
ing from any other than a great man, it is an impertinence with which 
neither critics nor readers can be expected to have much patience. The 
mere reader, however, has an easy escape; he can decline an author’s 
acquaintance until he produce unmistakeable credentials of being worthy 
of his regard. Not so the poor critic ; to him the public look for a 
judgment on the merits of any considerable book that may fall within 
his province ; and if he care to exercise fairness in the discharge of his 
duty, the inroads made on his time and patience by vapid conceit and 
prosing dulness are really appalling. 

Before a man commits himself to the press, especially before he 
thinks of issuing a ponderous volume on the highest subjects of thought, 
he should ask himself this one plain question—Has he really anything 
to say which has not been as well or better said by somebody else already ? 
If he has not, he had much better, both for his own comfort and the 
public good, be silent, or confine himself to those abundant channels of 
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publicity, of which commonplace and dulness constitute the well-under- 
stood staple. 

The large and pretentious volume before us furnishes, we are sorry to! 
say, rather an illustration than a contrast to these remarks. The powers; 
of the writer, though adequate enough to the ordinary duties of a clergy-, i 
man, or perhaps to the getting up of a respectable volume of sermons, 
are certainly not such as to qualify him for surveying with a clear and 
searching eye the vast circle of Divine philosophy. To elucidate thé 
‘ Method of the Divine Government,’ if a task to which human pen if 
adequate, is certainly not one for mere respectable mediocrity to under 
take. Powers of the highest order have recoiled baffled from th 
attempt. The demand made on him who ventures on it is nothing 
less than that which the Almighty himself addressed to Job, and h 
had indeed need to ‘gird up his loins as a man’ who would essay 
response. 

The author of this book makes grateful reference to several minister 
by name, ‘for the kind encouragement they gave him to proceed wit 
this work when submitted to them for counsel.’ This, we confess, wa 
one of the first things that startled us. We should have preferred 
recognising a warranty of a different sort. A glimpse of only a sing]} 
fold of the seer’s mantle would have inspired us with more confidenct 
than a thousand testimonials. The true philosopher wants not such 
props. Vital original thought carries its sanction, and its claim on 
the public attention in its own freshness and power. If the public will 
not listen, theirs is the loss and theirs be the scandal. ‘The discoverer 
of truth can possess his soul in patience. ‘The die is cast,’ exclaimed 
Kepler ; ‘the book is written to be read now or a hundred years hence, 
I care not. I may well wait a century for a reader, when God has had 
to wait six thousand years for an observer.’ 

The author of this book has tried an impossible compromise, sup- 
posing his mental powers and resources had been much greater than 
they are. He would gain the ear of the thinker and the multitude both. 
So we find him apologizing to the one class for the introductory book, 
as ‘ too loose and discursive ’"—he ‘ was afraid of driving back the general 
reader ;’ and to this ‘general reader’ for parts of the second and third 
books, as ‘ of too abstract a character.” We dare not say that we have 
seen much ground anywhere for this latter apology, but the former 
needed not have been confined to the introductory book. Science 
should be pursued as science, and scientific truth should be clothed in 
its appropriate forms of expression. Let who will engage in the pre- 
posterous task of writing down to those who cannot or who will not 
think ; it certainly is not the function of him whose mission is to ‘ search 
out the reason of things.’ A book aiming at the object indicated in 
the title of that now before us, should have been one of pure investiga- 
tion, concentrating all the powers and resources of a high and thoroughly 
trained intellect, and conducted under the forms of a subtle and severe 
logic. What class do such inquiries concern? The thinkers, surely, 
and only they. The ‘general reader’ pursues his everyday path un- 
disturbed 
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disturbed by those great questions concerning the Divine Government 
and human destiny, which are raised in somewhat new forms and com- 
binations in our day. Whenever any one comes within their penum- 
bra he is instantly secluded from that herd. The seal of thought is 
upon him, ‘he hears a voice they cannot hear.’ As it were, a fresh 
inner sense reveals to him a new aspect of existence. There is esta- 
blished an instant sympathy between him and all who have been 
touched by the same shadow of the Unfathomable and Unknown; 
whilst to all others the utterance of those sympathies is but as the 
jargon of an unknown tongue. It is minds of this temperament and 
class that are concerned in inquiries into the method of the Divine 
government, and to discuss any question involved in that method, with 
any hope of usefulness for such, presupposes at least a participation in 
their peculiar sympathies and associations. The man must himself have 
passed through the wilderness of darkness and doubt who would conduct 
others out of it into the promised land. 

Of this indispensable and primary qualification we cannot say that 
we have discovered any trace in the writer before us. He must have 
walked in the common daylight all his days. For that ‘land of dark- 
ness and of the shadow of death’ leaves unmistakeable traces on every 
one who has once entered its bourne, Emerge however fully he may, 
there remains on his spirit that sympathy with the doubter which con- 
stitutes the very first qualification in a guide out of those painful laby- 
rinths—a qualification, in the absence of which any one had better 
refrain from the attempt. 

We are sorry we cannot speak more favourably of so well-intentioned 
and laborious a performance. We feel a painful regret at seeing so 
much labour virtually thrown away. The amount of reading through 
which the book has been got up must alone have been no light task. 
The names of the authors whom the writer has queted or referred to 
cover several pages at the end of the volume. This plethora of the 
results of omnivorous reading, which the author wants the power to 
digest and assimilate, is one of the leading marks of his incompetence 
for the task he has undertaken. ‘There is as great difference between 
such a performance and that of an intellect of original and independent 
vitality and vigour, as between a. conglomerate and a living organism. 
In the one quartz, shells, sand, and pebbles lie together in the same 
dead incrustation ; the other assimilates to itself, from earth and air, 
whatever contributes to its growth and healthful vigour. Art may 
work in mosaic ; and in the lighter branches of literature, which partake 
much of the nature and spirit of art, allusion, reference, and quotation, 
under the influence of a lively harmonizing wit, may be copiously 
wrought in with a fine effect; but the higher walks of philosophy 
belong to science, not to art; and the mind which in any process, 
whether of analysis or deduction, is ever and anon breaking into the 
track of others, like a plough that is always jerking out of its own fur- 
row, cannot be performing any very distinct or effective work. 


R2 The 
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The Fathers and Founders of the United Presbyterian Church. 
4vols. A. Futtarton and Co., Edinburgh. 


Tuts cheap and elegant series of volumes is intended to give in a 
compact form selections from the more important productions of the 
Fathers of the United Presbyterian Church, together with original 
works illustrative of the character of the writers and of the times in 
which they lived. The writings of the Erskines, Fishers, Wilsons, 
Gillespies, and other eminent men of God, who, during the early part 
of last century, made such a noble stand for the truth in opposition to 
prevailing errors, produced a deep impression, not only on the men of 
their own generation but on their successors, and afford, as it has been 
justly said, one of the most perfect examples of that ministry which the 
Spirit of God has honoured in all ages, and which the ‘ common people 
heard gladly.” Unfortunately, however, these rich stores of evangeli- 
cal truth have for the most part been locked up in ponderous and ex- 
pensive volumes unsuitable to the tastes and habits of the age, so that 
they have hitherto been in a great measure inaccessible to the mass of 
the people. The public owe a deep debt of gratitude, therefore, to the 
liberal and enterprising publishers of the present series for their suc- 
cessful attempt to present all that is most valuable in the works of 
the Fathers of Scottish Dissent in a form so compact and elegant, and 
at a price so remarkably moderate. Four volumes of the series are now 
on our table, and we have no hesitation in stating that they are de- 
cidedly superior to any other publications of a similar character which 
are now before the public. Volume first contains an historical sketch 
of the origin of the Secession Church, by the Rev. Andrew Thomson, 
and the history of the rise of the Relief Church, by the Rev. Dr. Struthers: 
‘poth sketches are models of historical narration, and, though necessarily 
on a miniature scale, display all the fidelity and spirit of a full-length 
portrait. The second volume consists of a selection from the writings of 
the Rev. Ebenezer Erskine, edited by the Rev. David Smith, with ex- 
cellent taste and sound judgment. The discourses selected, thirteen 
in number, are plain and perspicuous in statement, fervent in spirit, and 
rich in Gospel truth. In the words of the well-known Thomas Brad- 
bury, ‘the reader will find in them a faithful adherence to the design 
of the Gospel, a clear defence of those doctrines that are the pillar and 
ground of the truth, a large compass of thought, a strong force of argu- 
ment, and a happy flow of words both judicious and familiar.’ Volume 
third contains lives of Ebenezer Erskine, William Wilson, andThomas 
Gillespie, by Professors Harper, Eadie, and Lindsay : all three biogra- 
phical sketches are executed in a manner worthy both of the subject and 
of the well-earned reputation of the authors ; but we have perused with 
peculiar pleasure Dr. Eadie’s cordial and graphic delineation of the 
life and character of Wilson, the first professor of the Secession Church 
and the first of the ‘four brethren” to enter into its rest. The fourth 
volume contains ‘ Memorials of Alexander Moncrieff and James Fisher,’ 
by Drs. David Young (Perth) and John Brown (Edinburgh), and is 
one of the most interesting volumes of the series, both on account of its 
intrinsic 
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intrinsic excellence and the novelty of its materials. The ‘ Memorials’ 
are truly ‘apples of gold in frames of silver.’ We cordially recom- 
mend the entire series to the attention of our readers, and trust that it 
will meet with that support which it so well deserves. 


The Foundations of Individual Character. A Lecture, delivered 
in Gardener’s Hall, Rhynie, &c. By Witt1am M‘Comaie. 
Rhynie, Troup and Horn: London, Ward and Co. 1850. 


WE notice this small work, not so much because the writer is a va- 
lued contributor to our own pages, as because we esteem it a duty and 
privilege to afford all the encouragement in our power to undertakings 
of the kind to which it appertains. We learn from the Aberdeen 
papers that this lecture—the only one printed—belongs to the fourth 
of an annual course of popular lectures, delivered by a number of 
clergymen and gentlemen under the auspices of the mutual instruction 
class of the Muir of Rhynie. The lectures are on various subjects of 
natural, mental, and moral philosophy, and the growing interest in 
the instruction thus afforded has been manifested in the large and 
regular- attendance of the desired auditors. The interest thus shown 
is highly creditable to them, if the high tone of the mental refresh- 
ment offered is to be estimated from the sole specimen before us. The 
argument of this impressive discourse is supplied by the lecturer him- 
self in his peroration. 


‘ [have made an attempt to bring before you character, as it stands distinguished 
from and superadded to mere life—organised and animal—and from the mere pos- 
session and inevitable action of intellectual powers and passions. If you have been 
able to accompapy me, you have seen its basis to be in self-control; you have seen 
that self-control can be of adequate comprehension and permanency only through the 
ascendancy of conscience ; that the right action of conscience presupposes faith — the 
recognition of a standard of right issuing from the supreme authority. That faith 
does not demand as its medium truth supplied by the senses, or by demonstration, 
but that which is addressed to us as reasonable beings; that it acts on preponderat- 
ing evidence ; that intelligence and the exercise of a sound judgment are necessary 
to keep it from sinking into credulity. That, when these elements of character are 
crowned and brought into action by a determinate will, carrying out our sense of 
duty at whatever sacrifice of worldly interest or of feeling, until virtue become a 
habit of the mind—become, in a sense, natural to us, we have an individual 
character—a character such as we may believe approaches the Divine idea of man, 
and prepared in some measure for fulfilling the great ends for which man was 
created.’—pp. 32, 33. 


The outline thus drawn is finely and forcibly filled out; and the 
young persons of the audience into whose ears these thoughtful and 
eloquent words were poured, must have left the place with loins more 
tightly girded for the race that lies before them—with cleared percep- 
tions of the perils of their way—and with encouraged purposes to 
meet with stout heart the destinies which belong to their eternal and 
to their mortal condition—to their nation and to their age. Far be it 
from us to think that the instruction offered in this lecture—and sug- 
gested by the titles (all we know of them) of the course to which it 
belongs—is too high for any class of persons to which it may th 
een 
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been delivered. We have always held that every individual is entitled 
to the highest kind of instruction he can be made capable of receiving. 
The time is, we think, past when high knowledge was thought unsuited 
to the ‘ inferior’ people, and tended to make them discontented with their 
condition. A more pernicious error never existed. All true knowledge 
is full of infinite contentments—and he, however lowly, who is not 
made better and more happy by the knowledge he acquires, has either 
not got the true knowledge, or has not received it into a true heart. 


Apocalyptic Sketches, or Lectures on the Seven Churches of Asia. 
By the Rev. Joun Cummine, D.D. Fourth thousand. London, 
1850, Arthur Hall, Virtue and Co. 


WueEn a work has reached its ‘ fourth thousand’ the public has spoken 
concerning it with no uncertain voice, and it has necessarily become 
too well known to need any minute description among these notices. 
It is a series of thirty-five lectures on the three first chapters of the 
Apocalypse, or, as the author describes his own work, ‘ a practical 
view of the precious epistles addressed by Jesus the High Priest, who 
walks amid the golden candlesticks, to the Seven Churches of Asia.’ 
The work exhibits all the distinguishing qualities of the style and 
manner of Dr. Cumming, who has more successfully than most men 
realised the difficult art of rendering discourses prepared for oral de- 
livery to a mixed audience, of such quality as causes them to be read 
with perhaps equal interest when presented in the shape of a book. We 
remember that, a quarter of a century ago, much attention was drawn 
to a strong expression of the Rev. J. W. Cunningham of Harrow, in a 
speech delivered by him at one of the May meetings in Freemasons’ 
Hall, that ‘ if he had a hundred hands, and in every hand a hundred 
sledge-hammers, he would employ them all in breaking Popery to 
pieces.’ Of the same temper, purpose, and attitude, but with more 
persevering energy in that one direction, is the author of these lec- 
tures; and the reader who takes up the work under the idea sug- 
gested by his own interpretation of the term ‘ practical view,’ will 
be a little surprised to find the work bristling with all the munitions of 
war against Romanism. These the lecturer wields, in season and out 
of season, with the readiness and confidence which long practice 
bestows. 

Dr. Cumming regards his work as an ‘ attempt to show that if the 
Apocalypse has solemn and mysterious depths which none can sound, 
but which all should study, it also presents unsealed springs of living 
water for the refreshment and direction of all that have ears to hear.’ 
There may be some want of correspondence between the members of 
this figure, but it is, nevertheless, sufficiently intelligible and signifi- 
cant; and we should not wish to convey the impression that the lec- 
turer’s intense occupation with matters belonging to the Popish con- 
troversy does not leave him leisure to offer his hearers many a rich and 
pleasant draught from these unsealed springs. 

It is a remarkable characteristic of these lectures, which were de- 
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livered in Exeter Hall to immense congregations during the period 
occupied in the enlargement of the church of which the lecturer is 
minister, that an early demand for their publication led to the engage- 
ment of a shorthand writer to take a verbatim report of every lecture 
from the mouth of the preacher. By this it appears that the lectures, 
although studied, were not written out before being delivered. The 
reader will find a very interesting statement on this matter in p. 386 
of the volume. 


Translation of Herman Venema’s inedited Institutes of Theology. 
By the Rev. Avex. W. Brown. Edinburgh. T, and T. 
Clark. 1850. 


Tuts is the first volume of the translation of a work which existed only 
in MS., and came into the hands of the translator some few years 
ago. It is not stated by what means this happened. ‘ The genuineness 
of the Institutes was naturally at first a subject of doubt; but as the 
work of translation proceeded that doubt was removed. The marked 
identity between the style in which they were written, and that of his 
printed works, and especially his ‘* Ecclesiastical History,” and even 
the particular way in which, in both the one and the other, the sections 
and paragraphs, are marked, make it certain that it proceeded from 
his pen.’ 

The translator says nothing of the character of the work, but he 
promises that, should the reception which this volume meets with encou- 
rage the publication of the second, he will accompany it with an ac- 
count of the author, and with some observations on his theological 
writings. He, however, informs us—and so far as we have ascer- 
tained this is correct—that ‘ the peculiar views which the author en- 
tertains on some points attach only to those on which divines have 
agreed to differ, and that nothing will be found in this volume to 
affect, except in the way of increase, the high estimation in which the 
author has uniformly been held as a learned divine and a godly man.’ 

It is a learned and able contribution, of very solid texture, to our 
too scanty store of systematic theology ; and we deem it so well worthy 
of publication, that we sincerely trust the translator will speedily be 
enabled to produce the remainder of the work. 


Modern Philosophical Infidelity, or the Personality of God. A 
Sermon preached before the University of Oxford. By J. GarBert, 
A.M., Professor of Poetry. Hatchard and Son. 1849. 


WE have kept this discourse longer on hand than we expected, with 
some intention of making it the groundwork of an extended article. 
In reluctantly abandoning this object, we feel bound to point this out 
as an excellent and able sermon, altogether worthy of the high repu- 
tation of the preacher and of the learned audience before which it was 
delivered. ‘The author considers that the spread of liberty alike of 
action and of thought, the enormous expansion of the sphere in — 
intellect 
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intellect ranges, and, above all, the approximation through the press 
of man to man and the contact of intellect with intellect, have pro- 
duced, or at least revealed, this remarkable characteristic in the present 
era of man’s development ; that unparalleled discoveries in the visible 
works of God coincide with a prevalence, equally without example, 
both of practical infidelity and philosophical atheism :— 


‘The human mind has wakened into a mighty, thrilling consciousness of its 
collective capacity ; it has gathered up into one great unity and organized humanity 
all individual intellects and hearts, all genius, and all inspiration ; and exulting in 
this great corporate life and bounding pulse, thus identified with it, it is drunk with 
pride and worships itself, 

‘In its own depths it believes all life and knowledge to lie; the meaning of all 
outward utterances and phenomena, and the self-evolved solution of all mysteries 
in heaven and earth. Before the chancery of its own subjective laws and arbitrary 
requirements all objective truth is called to judgment. It is itself God in fact, and 
the universe is its product and its mirror.’ 


The preacher states, that by personality he means the individuality 
of a moral and intelligent being. He shows that it is by virtue of 
more complete personality that beasts are superior to plants and men 
toanimals ; and he argues that the most complete personality is essential 
to the proper idea of God—is that in which the Scripture presents Him 
to us—and is that which governsall his relations towards us. In many 
beautiful and eloquent passages does the preacher work out this great 
and interesting theme, in opposition to the philosophisms of the day. 
This personality is evidently a perfection. It is clear that everything 
that does not possess it, or that possesses it in a low degree, whether it 
be like the earth, however exquisitely modelled into beauty and sub- 
limity manifold, or the beasts of the field, however marvellous their 
living powers, must be inferior to ourselves. 


‘ And therefore Almighty God must be a person likewise ; for, if not, He would 
be inferior to ourselves, contrary to the supposition on which we go. And the very 
name imports that dri mdr’ éor:. He is, at all events, the highest of beings. You 
may indeed, if you please, abandon the intellect to the lawless tyranny of ima- 
gination! For our Maker has endowed the mind of man with the awful and 
mysterious licence of transcending the conditions of its real nature, and of rangin 
the infinite abyss of speculation, absolutely to its own conception, free from al 
chains and limitation !—a terrific liberty! You may judge that lawless and 
anarchical faculty, which, making a slave of the dialectic and constructive powers, 
has in the philosophic theology of oy often supplanted reason, historic 
evidence, and true scientific induction! Drank with the maddening wine of intel- 
lectual licentiousness and creative speculation, you may rave eloquently of a Being 
of infinite power, who pours forth out of his exhaustless bosom, unfathomable as 
the abyss of space itself, all glory, all living things, multitudinous and diversified 
beyond created arithmetic, such as fill the universe. And yet, by the same right 
of unreason and self- will you may lay it down that He has not a self-consciousness, 
nor a choice, nor anything, in short, of that which makes us to our fellow-men 
objects of love and hope, of dread and hatred, of joy and misery. And you may 
then, piling postulate on postulate into the empty air, till you reach, in haze and 
mist, the limbo of utter unreality, set up this blind, and dumb, and deaf abomination 
with a crown upon its head, on the throne of Him who is, and was, and is to be—the 
living Jehovah, 

‘But this is not to represent unto ourselves a God, but a monster, stretched un- 
couthly through infinite space; in some blind, chaotic sort omnipotent; uncon- 
sciously engendering out of darkness, like the nether pit, light aaa mmind, and all 
manner of contradictions in its own blank, unconscious self; a brute, unintelligent, 
anarchaic 
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anarchaic power; and Ong, not by the essential individuality of a substance, in 
which there is no accident or separableness of parts and qualities, but a mere 
logical oneness and an aggregation of diversities.’—(pp. 26-28.) 

This, although a dreadful picture, is, we fear, but a true one of the 
God which modern philosophy has idealized. But this indeed, argues 
Mr. Garbett, is not a God; and, of course, ‘ not a living, loving, 
avenging, awful Deity ’— 

‘ Why, in such a case, though the spirit within us is clothed with perishable dust 
and ashes, wE should be far superior, in the order of intelligent being, to such a 
Deity, with all his immensity. Nay, though He be said to be everywhere, because 
a portion of Him is in every place, yet in fact He is nowhere. He has no intensive, 
but only an extensive being; divisible, removable, destructible. He has therefore 
no being at all in truth; for He nowhere is. He is not therefore a God, who is not 
only a Being, but Berne 1Tsetr. For a God must be in every place, totus in toto, 
et totus in qualibet parte.’ 

By many plain arguments and fine illustrations does the preacher 
prove the inevitable existence of and necessity for such personality 
in God as the Scripture ascribes to Him; and in very beautiful 
thought and language does he point out the advantages and comforts 
which accrue to us from this important attribute of the Divine cha- 
racter. Ina day when, through unsanctified ratiocinations, the idea 
of God presents itself with distressing vagueness to the minds of edu- 
cated men, we are truly thankful to Professor Garbett for this most 
reasonable and vigorous discourse. 


A Harmony of the Word of God in Spirit and in Truth. By JAMEs 
WarsHare. London, Lewis: 1849. 


Tuts is a strange book, adorned with sundry hieroglyphics embodying 
mysteries of not very ready solution. The author thinks he has dis- 
covered a new principle of Scripture interpretation, more spiritual than 
the common herd of expositors have yet found. It is, perhaps, for want 
of the advantage of the two previous works which the author intended 
to be an introduction to the present, and in which he sets forth his 
views ‘ respecting the mode of interpreting the sacred oracles,’ that we 
find it difficult to grasp the precise point of his discovery so as to esti- 
mate its value. The author is an earnest man, apparently of some 
learning, and wishing to do good and to glorify God by his labours. 
He is therefore to be judged with all kindness and charity ; and it is 
not without pain that we declare our belief that the publication will be 
to his own detriment, without being of corresponding advantage to any 
other parties. 

The book is substantially a paraphrastic, or rather interpretative, 
version of the Epistles to the Romans and the Corinthians, framed so 
as to develope what the author conceives to be the inner meaning 
which lies hid in the letter of the text, with notes to enforce the inter- 
pretations of the paraphrase. In both the tone is somewhat mystical ; 
and there is a strong current of special views, which we take to be 
those of the Universalists. Now there are few things to which we 
are more opposed than to this mode of dealing with any part of the 
Sacred Volume itself: making it an instrument for the inculcation of 
private 
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private interpretations. If a man conceive Scripture to support his 
opinions, well and good—let him cite his texts, and we shall see what 
evidence they bear in his favour; but to sit down to write the words 
of Scripture itself into those views is another matter altogether, and 
deserving of reprehension. Anything of the sort—a word having a 
partial tendency—is watched with sleepless vigilance in the trans~ 
lations of all our translating societies ; and at this moment there is an 
outery against the Jews’ Society for an alleged Episcopal leaning in 
the choice of words, in its translation of the New Testament into 
Hebrew. A paraphrase is, perhaps, not to be so strietly judged ; but 
anything of the kind appears to us strongly objectionable. The prin- 
ciple is bad and wrong. The Seripture is our court of reference and 
appeal. We bring to it our special matters to be tried and tested by 
its rules. But to dress it up into a correspondence with special views 
is as unseemly as the advocacy of a judge in the cause he tries. This 
great fault mars in this work the effect of much that might appear 
sound and serviceable to such as can understand it. Upon the whole, 
the book must be regarded as one of the eccentricities of the theo- 
logical literature of the year 1849; and we here note its existence as 
a matter of record, for it is not at all likely to be read but by the 
few who will take interest in it on account of the support it offers to 
the special views they entertain. 

The author tells us, that among those of whom he sought advice— 
and to whom, it seems, he suggested that his principle would supply a 
solution of certain difficulties to which their works referred—‘ were 
the present Archbishops of Canterbury and Dublin, and the Bishop of 
Oxford.’ The result was not encouraging :— 

‘His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury replied, that he had not the time 
necessary for the consideration of the subjects proposed to him. His Grace of 
Dublin, who was also presented with a book, returned no answer. The Bishop of 
Oxford also pleaded no time ; he being then at Malvern for the benefit of his health.’ 


Inspiration in Conflict with the Recent Forms of Philosophy and Scep- 
ticism. By Joun Eapie, LL.D. Edinburgh: Oliphant and Son, 
1849. 

Tus is a lecture delivered at the opening of the United Presbyterian 
Divinity Hall, in which Dr. Eadie is Professor of Biblical Literature. 
It is a noble, vigorous, and eloquent discourse, worthily upholding the 
claims of the Bible against the inventions and philosophies of men. 
The time is at hand when sacred Truth will be assailed in its strong- 
holds by the most dangerous foes it has ever yet encountered. But no 
one fears for the safety or honour of God’s ark ; and if any be timid 
or distrustful, he may gather courage from such discourses as this, 
which show that the leaders of the in-coming generation of theologians 
and scholars are quite alive to the true responsibility of their position, 
and to the dangers against which they have to guard. 

We have only to offer a few extracts from this admirable lecture, 
which we earnestly recommend to the perusal of all who feel interest 
in the matters of which it treats. 

The 
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The author thus skilfully discriminates the character of past and 
present systems of disbelief :— 


‘The enmity of the older infidelity has sunk into the sleep of exhaustion. The 
deism of the last century wore a cold and withered aspect. Its touch was rough 
and frosty. It had no sympathies, Its sorcery was coarse—unrelieved by the 
glitter of sophism or the witchery of song; and its dark and mali t scowl 
chilled the very orgies into which its disciples had been initiated. It tore hope 
and love from man with a rude and unpitying snatch, and “ grinned horribly a 
ghastly smile,” if its victims at any time trembled under the sudden consciousness 
of the robbery and cruelty which had been practised upon them. It covered the 
heaven with a pall of darkness, whose frown was reflected in ominous gloom on 
the earth. So it could not prevail. It gave nothing in exchange for what it took 
away. It left man an outcast without shelter, and an orphan without a home. It 

ve no aim to life but a sensual pleasure, and sought no relief from death but a 
Sonne annihilation. We are not afraid of the grosser forms of unbelief bringing 
havoc and ruin into the midst of the people. Their very hideousness is repulsive. 
The fantastic disbelief of Christianity, urged by such men as Fourier, St. Simon, 
Owen, and even the Abbé Lamennais, is rejected and loathed by the moral instincts 
of our nature. Their communism owes its spread to maddened passions and 
political desperation, and had its birth in a visionary and Quixotic attempt to 
remedy the disorders of society by the re oe act of overturning it, and erecting 
a new fabric—a second Babel—whose wretched existence, when tried in miniature, 
has always been so brief as scarce to warrant the name of an experiment, and 
whose promise of good is only as the momentary verdure of the gourd, “which 
came oe a night and perished in a night.” Seduction from Christianity, to be 
successful, must present a fairer and more attractive appearance; and in such 
alluring guise it has at length come among us. Its insinuations are pregnant with 
menace and danger ; its pretensious are coincident with the claims of the loftiest 
ideal philosophy ; and it sometimes arrogates the charms of a poetical pantheism. 
There is nothing rude or vulgar about it. It does not seek to brand the Bible as a 
forgery, but ouly to modify or explain away its claims. It allows the inspired 
books much in literary glory and esthetic brightness, but denies them a monopoly 
of such qualities. It wre. Scripture down to the level of common treatises; for 
it speaks of ‘‘ Minos and Moses as equally inspired to make laws;’ David and 
Pindar “to write poetry ;’ and affirms that Newton and Isaiah, Leibnitz and Paul, 
&c., have in them “various forms of the one spirit from God most high.” Such 
inspiration is limited to “no sect, age, or nation, for it is wide as the world, and 
common as God.”’—(p. 9.) 


The new theory so generalises the doctrine of inspiration, that what- 
ever is precious and consoling in it is obscured and lost. It ceases to 
be an authoritative exposition of God’s will to us. ‘ No longer is it a 
tree of life, whose shade refreshes and whose leaves heal ; it is only a 
rare exotic, where all is bloom and life :’°— 


‘We have no horror at free thoughts and bold inquiry, as long as men indicate 
their desire to submit to the decisions of evidence. We bear no grudge against 
literature and philosophy, though we are prepared to repel the “oppositions of 
science falsely so called.” Often have we grieved, indeed, to see mental powers 
arrayed in unnatural rebellion against Him who bestowed them, and had preserved 
them in strength and harmony. Men in their wildness have invoked “ the stars in 
their courses ” to fight against Him, who, enthroned above them, forgot not that 
insignificant planet on which crime and misery dwell. They have called to their 
aid the rocks and fossils of the early infancy of the globe, to prove that the Biblical 
records of creation were not furnished by the Creator. e love and holiness 
of Jehovah, united in the marvel and mystery of our redemption, win not their 
confidence, and elicit not their praises. Bat the authors to whom we have referred 
profess to hold so far by Scripture, and yet deny the plainest fact that lies on its 
surface—to wit, that “God who at sundry times and in divers manners spake in 
times past unto the fathers by the prophets, hath in these last days spoken unto us 
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by his Son.” They deny not the existence of prophets, nor of Jesus—nay, they 
endow them with genius and patriotism—but they challenge the truth of their 
inspiration as the Bible records it. Prophets and apostles, indeed, believed them- 
selves to be divinely inspired, and spoke and acted under the hallowed con- 
sciousness ; but our modern detectors of truth boast of having undeceived them, 
and of having made it plain that they could possess no commission save what 
belongs to universal humanity. And our faith is declared to rest on misconception, 
for the language employed to describe the peculiar nearness of the prophetic relation 
to Jehovah is clothed in the gaudy drapery of oriental figure, and has seduced and 
dazzled our prosaic minds, Therefore, while the Bible may be a wondrous book, 
it does not contain pure truth, nor trath summoning us to immediate homage. 
There is much, we are told, in Scripture, low, temporary, and unsuited to our 
hae minds, and it is only to the elements of absolute religion that we are to 
yield ourselves, after we have severed them from the coarse and poisonous husk in 
which they are wrapt. But, this delicate process being completed, how shall we 
feel that we have grasped the religious absolute? How shall we recognise it? 
Shall we have an assurance of faith as to our possession of it? May we not have 
mingled error with our search, and in rooting up the tares, may we not have 
unearthed the good wheat also? And if, as is asserted, there is so much of God in 
every man, as, when excited or developed, becomes inspiration, and may be seen 
exemplified in the great and noble of every age and country, then the Bible may be 
safely dispensed with, and the Biblical writings sink into a higher form of literature, 
the greater portion of which was composed under the “‘ fine phrenzy ” of an oriental 
temperament. Under such notions of a universal inspiration, there is no need 
felt of an objective religion to guide or impel; for religion is pronounced to be a 
thing wholly subjective in its nature, and the Bible to be but a record of pious ex- 
periences—all of which may be felt and described by any of us quite as vividly as 
they are in the pages of Holy Writ.’—(p. 11.) 


The danger of such opinions is obvious. The new infidelity drinks 
wine out of the temple vessels, but not in the temple courts; and 
Professor Eadie lays bare its pretensions to the bone, with a few rapid 
strokes of a well-nerved arm. We cannot follow him, nor indeed 
indicate the general drift of his argument and illustrations, though 
there are many passages in which he upholds the claims of God’s word, 
and the absolute necessity for the revelation it embodies, which we 
would gladly cite. He contends, we perceive, for the plenary inspi- 
ration of Scripture. ‘I donot indeed,’ he says, ‘ argue for such a theory 
of verbal dictation as is maintained by Haldane, Carson, Gaussen, and 
several of the early fathers. I believe their system of a rigid and 
uniform mechanism to be opposed at once to man’s intellectual consti- 
tution, and at variance with all the results of the Divine presence,— 
‘‘ for where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty.”’ But:— 


* As there was no need of a mechanical dictation of vocables to minds filled and 
guided by the Spirit, so, on the other hand, there is no warrant for us to reason on 
the question of degrees of inspiration. The theory of Frassen, a Franciscan monk 
of the sixteenth century, has been developed by Tolner and Knapp, borrowed by 
Doddridge, and from him received, illustrated, and defended by Dick and Hender- 
son. The terms employed by these authors, of superintendence, elevation, direction, 
and suggestion, are nowhere hinted at in Scripture, and their invention is an 
attempt to decide where elements of comparison are wanting. The Bible tells us 
of a work of the Spirit on the minds of the selected instructors of men; but it never 
says in what form, or to what extent, it had been exercised. Does it not, then, 
savour of presumption to attempt to estimate what actus theopneustias was neces- 
sary to each actus scribendi? Scripture claims something higher than either gra- 
duated or intermittent inspiration. ... . Our view of plenary inspiration is not 
impugned by the fact, that sentiments of bad men, and evil spirits, and = of 
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rofane history are found in the Bible. All that we affirm concerning these things 
is, that the Spirit has judged the record of them necessary, and has vouched for 
their veracity. An objection against plenary inspiration based on the occurrence of 
such sections in Scripture has been employed by Coleridge. The song of Deborah, 
in which the tragic action of Jael is eulogised, eo been put forward as an example 
of the error and danger of saying that all Scripture is given of God. The speeches 
of Job's friends are also adduced in evidence against us. But these places of Sacred 
Writ claim not inspiration. They are portions of ancient literature selected under 
Divine guidance to teach certain truths, and to show the state of society in dif- 
ferent periods of antiquity. They are a species of vouchers for the credibility of 
the narrative. So are the extracts from the book of Jasher found in Joshua and 
2nd Samuel. But does any one impugn church history as a veritable record, because 
the annalist occasionally cites the pernicious sentiments of heretics? Nor do we 
reckon the introduction of such sections a mark of imperfection, for they give us a 
dramatic view of humanity. Were you to paint the scene of the Crucifixion, would 
the figure of a Roman soldier among the group be either unseemly in itself, or 
derogatory to the glory of the illustrious Sufferer, or would any eye mistake its 
character and meaning in the spectacle ??—(pp. 29, 30.) 


The Singular Introduction of the English Bible into Britain, and 
its Consequences. London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 


Tuts brochure is intended to illustrate ‘the imperative obligation of 
British Christians and other nations in the present eventful period,’— 
which duty the author takes to be the more extensive and active dif- 
fusion of the Scriptures. He calls attention to the character and 
labours of Tyndale, and traces the leadings of Providence in the origi- 
nal introduction of his version of the Scriptures (printed in Holland), 
as well as in its reception, and in the steps which have rendered this 
island the centre of a great system for the diffusion of the Scriptures 
throughout the world. He argues, that the circumstances of the times 
call for increased vigour in the discharge of a function and a duty 
which the providence of God has so signally imposed upon the nation, 
and to which, it may be believed, she owes her true greatness, and for 
which she has been preserved. There may be some difference of 
opinion as to the author’s views and meanings; but there can be none 
as to the importance of the duty he inculcates, or as to the value of 
the facts he has brought together—some of which will be new to many 
readers. We, ourselves, most heartily sympathise in any attempts to 
do honour to the man to whom this nation is so much indebted as to 
William Tyndale; and it is no credit to this land that until lately— 
and indeed until now—his memory has been treated with such gross 
neglect. It is but recently, as this writer points out, ‘ when searching 
for characters with which to adorn our Senate-house, Wickliffe, the 
morning-star, has been very justly remembered, though, at the same 
time, his Bible entire has not even yet appeared in print. Tyndale, 
much of whose language has been reading daily, and especially with 
every returning Lord’s day for three hundred years, has been for- 
tten.’ 

O The pamphlet bears no name on the title—but the Introductory 
Notice is signed by Christopher Anderson, the author of the ‘ Annals 
of the English Bible.’ 

The 
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The New Testament Expounded and Illustrated according to the 
usual marginal references, in the very words of Holy Scripture. 
Together with the Notes and Translations and a complete Marginal 
Harmony of the Gospels. Part I. Containing the Four Gospels 
and the Acts of the Apostles. By Cuartes Moopy, M.A. Lon- 
don: Longmans, 1849. 


WE have not lately met with a book better calculated to be useful 
to the searcher of the Scriptures. The plan is expressed in the title. 
The parallel passages are printed in full—except where the language 
and sentiment of both text and reference are the same, when the editor 
finds means of indicating the extent of the analogy without repeating 
the words of the latter. 

We all have heard of the value of the references to the readers of 
Scripture. We are of those who fully recognize their importance, and 
regret the number of Bibles now printed without this most useful 
apparatus. But in point of fact there is probably not one in fifty of 
even the habitual readers of the Bible who do make any regular use of 
the references. There are several reasons for this. The most natura! 
one is the dislike of breaking the continuity of our reading by con- 
tinually turning the leaves backward and forward; but there ir also 
the indisposition in most men to take the trouble, and they excuse their 
indolence by the assertion that they obtain as much advantage by 
reading on as by the comparison of Scripture with Scripture. Such 
persons need only take a glance at this book, where all the texts are 
set before them, without trouble on their part, to be assured of their 
error. They will find the analogies indicated not merely verbal—and 
often not verbal at all—but material and suggestive ; and they will 
soon feel how much Scripture treasure they have lost by this neglect. 
Many persons also, who are prevented by the nature of their employ- 
ments from giving more than a small portion of their time to the read- 
ing of Scripture, are naturally indisposed to apply that time to any but 
the most direct mode of obtaining the advantages they seek. To these 
the work will be of great value. A downward glance of the eye is 
alone required to secure a benefit which has been hitherto attainable 
only at a great expense of time and labour. 

The references, which form the basis of the present operation, are 
those of Dr. Blayney’s standard edition of the Bible, which are known 
to have been selected with great care and consideration. 

To many readers it may appear a very simple and easy operation to 
print as notes the passages to which there are references. But we can 
see that it must have been a work of time and expense, the ultimate 
recompense of which will not, we should hope, be confined to the con- 
sciousness of useful labour. 

The editor’s own account of one portion of his labour will be in- 
teresting :— 

‘ A few words are due to the manner in which I have endeavoured to accom- 
plish the task I have undertaken: and here I need hardly say, that I have not 


been satisfied with quoting merely the particular verses referred to, without in- 
crease 
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crease or diminution, as if every reference must necessarily include a whole verse, 
neither more nor less. To go no further than the Gospels, in cases innumerable a 
single reference rather serves for an index to the subject than marks out its real 
limits ; as in the account of the Transfiguration, the leading reference, Matt. xviii. 1, 
includes,seven verses ; and so in most of the parables onl other discourses of our 
Lord. It is the general spirit of a passage that must be the guide in ascertaining 
the value and extent of a reference. Again, the object of the references being 
to edify the student by throwing some light on the places to which they belong, 
they should first be ‘made clear from their own context, and exhibit severally an in- 
dependent sense, before they can be applied to the purposes of elucidation. I have, 
therefore, laid it down as a rule in the execution of the work to make the sense of 
each reference complete in itself, so as to save all further search on the part of the 
reader: and if he finds, as assuredly he will, that a quotation contains more than 
the parallelism seems to require, I would only observe that it is often impossible, 
on account of the closeness of es connexion, to extricate with the pen 
just so much as is applicable without degenerating into mere bald verbalism ; and 
that this fault of redundancy, if fault it be, may readily be overcome by that quick 
and subtle agent, the eye, which will abstract, by an act of volition, all that is 
exegetically necessary. My difficulty, indeed, has been to avoid lengthy citations, 
especially from the prophetical works and St. Paul’s Epistles; where one is too 
apt to be hurried away by the magnificent language of the former, and by the 
long reasonings of the latter, interrupted as they are with sudden digressions.’ 








BIBLICAL INTELLIGENCE. 





Dr. Tischendorf has now an edition of the Codex Amiatinus in the press, 
founded on his own collation of the MS. and on that of Dr. Tregelles made 
during his stay at Florence in April and May, 1846, and communicated by him to 
Tischendorf. This Latin MS. is one of the greatest importance, as it is probably 
the best monument of Jerome’s version in existence. It appears to have been 
written before the middle of the sixth —_—- The edition of the Latin New Testa- 
ment published by Fleck, with (professedly) the various readings of this MS., 
is wholly unworthy of reliance; there are at least fourteen hundred readings given 
which are thoroughly inaccurate. We understand that Dr. Tregelles has compared 
these readings, one by one, withthe MS. The collation, as published by Fleck, has 
greatly misled Lachmann, who had no other collation of this MS. available for his 
use. These incorrect readings have also been perpetuated in the Polyglott New 
Testament published by Steir and Theile. The so-called collation was only made in 
part by Fleck himself; and it is probable that in recopying the notes received from 
others, and in putting his own in order, some of the mistakes may have arisen. It 
is still the intention of Dr. Tregelles to give the version of Jerome based on this 
MS. in his Greek Testament by the side of the Greek Text. He will not, however, 
absolutely follow this one MS. (though it is the most important), but means to use 
other ancient authority where needful. 


An edition of the important Greek and Latin MS. Codex Claromontanus (D. 
Epistolarum) will probably appear about the end of this year. Dr. Tischendorf 
transcribed the whole MS. for publication some years ago ; he has since revised this 
transcript with the MS., and the whole will be compared with Dr. Tregelles’ colla- 
tion, and his re-examination of the corrections of different hands. This commendable 
co-operation is, we understand, the result of a proposition made by Dr. Tischendorf 
to Dr. Tregelles, that they should unitedly edit this MS. In consequence of this 
the latter scholar put the results of his labours into the hands of the former, and he 
has now further to make a fac simile of the MS. itself, and of the different hands 
by which it has been corrected. 

An 
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An edition of the Septuagint is announced by Tischendorf as in the-press. 


The Rev. Isaac Williams is about to publish a New Harmony of the Four Gos- 
pels, in parallel columns, in the words of the Authorized Version, forming a com- 
panion and key to his Commentary and Harmony of the Gospels. 


JervsaLEM.—Mr. William Forrest, of Edinburgh, has just finished a line 
engraving (23 inches by 15) after a drawing by Mr. W. L. Leitch from a most 
accurate sketch by Lieut.-Col. M‘Niven, of a view of the ‘ Holy City, from the 
spot on the Mount of Olives where Christ is said to have wept over the city, 
embracing all the most conspicuous objects of that sacred locality. 

We have just received from Germany, in three sheets, with a key in outline, a 
Panorama von Jerusalem, embracing a lithograph view of all the objects visible in 
every direction from the highest point (the roof of the Church of the Ascension) 
upon the Mount of Olives. This panorama, while it shows every near object with 
remarkable distinctness, extends in the distance to the valley of the Jordan and the 
mountains beyond the Dead Sea. We have not seen anything of the kind better 
suited to library use. 


PALESTINE.—We have received that portion of the Atlas accompanying Ritter's 
Erdkunde which belongs to Palestine and Sinai. The scale is large (3 minutes 
to an inch), and all the materials which have been accumulated of late years for the 
illustration of the geography of Palestine are here embodied and settled on the 
authority of the first geographer of this age. Those who know the importance 
and relief afforded by the possession of the latest and best information of this kind, 
set forth on an authority upon which entire reliance can be placed, will receive 
this as a most valuable boon. It is right to add that the Atlas exhibits only the 
actual geography, and has nothing to > with the determination of Scriptural sites. 


Amenica.—The last sheets of the Commentary on the Book of Daniel, by Pro- 
fessor Stuart, are passing through the press, It will make an Svo. volume, of about 
450 pages, about 350 being occupied with the Commentary, and the remainder with 
introductory matters, ete. The body of the work has been ready for publication 
several years. The Introduction has been recently prepared, and the whole has 
been revised. Professor S. understands by the four great empires—the Babylonian, 
the Medo-Persian, that of Alexander the Great, and that of his immediate suc- 
cessors. ‘The author goes at large into the reasons which show that the fourth 
dynasty was not the Roman nor the Papal. The fifth or Messianic kingdom, which 
is to stand for ever, is introduced only when the four dynasties are broken up. 
Particular pains are taken throughout the Commentary to refute the objections to 
the authenticity and genuineness of Daniel by such writers as Professor Lengerke, 
of Konigsberg. 

The well-known and highly valued work of Mosheim, De Rebus Christianorum 
ante Constantinum Magnum Commentarii, has been translated by Dr. Murdock, the 
translator of Mosheim’s Church History, and is about to be published at Newhaven, 
in two volumes. 


It is possible that there will soon be a version of the last edition of Dr. Winer’s 
excellent New Testament Grammar. The translation of a former edition has long 
been exhausted. 


The third volume of the Theological Works of the Rev. Dr. Leonard Woods, of 
Andover, will soon be published. Five volumes will complete the work. Many 
important Biblical texts are discussed by Dr. Woods, as, for example, those relating 
to infant baptism. 

A volume has just been published in New York, entitled Historical View of the 
Languages and Literature of the Slavic Nations, by Talvi (Mrs. Robinson, wife 
of Rev. Dr. Robinson, of New York). It is a filling out of some articles which 
appeared in the fourth volume of the Biblical Repository. The four parts of the 
work treat of the History of the Old or Church Slavic Language or Literature; 
the Eastern Slavi, the Western Slavi, and a Sketch of the Popular Poetry of the 
Slavic Nations. The philological discussions in the work are said to be extremely 
accurate and careful. 


A second 
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A second edition of the translation of Kiihner’s School or Middle Grammar, by 
Messrs. Edwards and Taylor, is in preparation, and will be published in New York. 
Various improvements, it is expected, will be made from the MS. notes of the 
author, and from the grammatical works of Kriiger, Madvig, and others. 


A Latin Lexicon, in one large octavo, principally from the great work of William 
Freund, will soon be published. It is prepared under the superintendence of Pro- 
fessor KE. A. Andrews, well known among us as an accurate classical scholar. His 
assistants are Professors Robbins, of Middlebury College, and Turner, of the Union 
Theological Seminary. 

The Methodist Quarterly Review (American) announces that the Rev. Charles 
Adams has in preparation a new work on the present state of Christianity through- 
out the World, intended to give a fair view of the present condition of Christ’s 
kingdom among men. 


AMERICAN THEOLOGICAL QUARTERLIES.—The April number of the Bibliotheca 
Sacra maintains the high standing of this periodical. The principal articles are :— 
On the Sufferings of Christ, by Dr. Enoch Pond; The Ancient Poets and Poetry of 
Wales, by Edward D. Morris; On the Theology of Dr. Edwards, by the Rev. 
E. Smalley; An Exegetical and Theological Examination of John i. 1—18, by 
Moses Stuart; Of the Existence and Natural Attributes of the Divine Being, by 
Professor Chace ; a Translation and Exposition of the Second Psalm, by Dr. Calvin 
Stowe; The German Universities, translated from Dr. Wimmer; and Commen- 
taries on the Scriptures, apparently by the Editor. 

The Biblical F wont en has a strong number: it contains Correspondences of 
Faith, by the Rev. H. T. Cheever; Milton and Butler as Representatives of their 
Parties, by Professor Sanborn ; Pantheism, by Dr. Enoch Pond; A Lecture on 
the First Chapter of Ecclesiastes, by Dr. Calvin Stowe; Scientific Observations, by 
the Rev. R. Turnbull; The Death of Christ, by the Rev. T. Spear; The Book of 
Proverbs, by Dr. Tayler Lewis; and Vestiges of a Redeemer in the Religions of 
the Ancient World, by Asahel Abbot—a noble subject too faintly handled. 

The Methodist Quarterly Review has its usual proportion of secular subjects. 
The others are:—Wesley the Catholic, by the Rev. Charles Adams ; On the Demo- 
niacs of the New Testament, by the Rev. Silas Comfort; Inquiry into the Meaning 
of 2 Pet. iii, 13, by the Rev. T. U. Mudge; The Meaning of 0D), by Professor 
Johnson ; Sunday School Literature; and Life of the Rev. J. Collins. This publi- 
cation has begun to adopt the practice (which we have been constrained to abandon) 
of giving the names of the writers. 

The Theological and Literary Journal, edited by David W. Lord, has another 
article on Morell’s Philosophy of Religion; The Dangers and Difficulties of the 
Ministry ; Objections to the Laws of Symbolization; A Designation and Exposi- 
tion of the Figures of Isaiah vii.; and a Review of Beattie’s Discourse on the 
Millennial State of the Church. 

It is stated in the American Literary World that the judicial decision against 
the existence of any copyrights in this country in the works of foreigners, has 
attracted much attention in the United States, and has deepened the desire for an 
international copyright, which during some past years has greatly extended in that 
country. According to this excellent authority, all parties may be regarded as 
now in favour of a change which shall protect English copyrights in America, 
and American copyrights here. Publishers see it to be favourable to their own 
interests ; the public is less athirst for cheap reprints, and is more willing to give 
a remunerating price for works of real value; authors have long been in favour 
of a change ; and now that the few who got well-paid in England for the copyright 
of their works, and who, therefore, held out the last, have been or will be speedily 
brought by the results of this famous legal decision to concur in the general senti- 
ment—now, then, is the time to act; and we may hope ere long to see this diffi- 
cult question settled on an equitable basis— greatly to the advantage of the 
literature of both countries, The important bearing of this on Biblical literature 
we need not point out. 


g The Rev. W. G. Schauffler, Missionary at Constantinople, has sent to the Ame- 
rican Oriental Society a communication respecting Shabathai Zebi, a pseudo-Mes- 
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siah, and his followers. This Judseo-Mohammedan sect originated about the middle 
of the seventeenth century at Smyrna, and still exists, although its members are 
little known as such, but profess Mohammedanism or Judaism to cover their real 
opinions. Its literary basis is the esoteric Jewish system of doctrine called the 
Cabbala, the maturest fruit of which is the book of Zohar, dating from the close 
of the thirteenth century. 

Abyssinia.—M. Rocher d’Hericourt, who has lately returned from a journey in 
Abyssinia, has brought with him about a score of MSS. in the Ethiopian language, 
all of vast antiquity and great literary value. They are folio in form, bound in 
red leather, with the Greek cross and strange ornaments on the covers. In some 
of them the writing runs straight across the page, in others it is in columns; in 
nearly all it is firm and bold in character. Some of the MSS. are on history, re- 
ligion, and science ; one of them is a complete and curious treatise on the mysteries 
of Eastern astrology ; and one, which appears to have been written at the begin- 
ning of the leven century, contains a copy of the Bible, which differs in some 
respects from the ordinary version (?). To obtain these treasures, M. d’Hericourt 
passed a long time in Abyssinia, had to employ daring, cunning, persuasion, and 
force, to go through many extraordinary adventures, and endure many hardshi 
and persecutions. He had, besides, obtained a mass of curious information on 
religion (which it seems is half Jewish, half Christian), the manners, and the 
government of the singular people who inhabit Abyssinia; has ascertained all 
that could be learned in their country, of which so little is known (?); and has 
collected all the facts calculated to throw light on geology, mineralogy, botany, and 
other branches of science. He has also brought numerous specimens of a plant, 
the root of which reduced to powder is said to be a sovereign remedy for hydro- 
phobia in men and animals.— Literary Gazetie. 
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